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Lumiere Photo 


ROSA PONSELLE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 26354 Circle 
Ca 


rnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan a House Building 
. "oe yon" 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sieh Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten- 
Normal course in Public and Private 
Fe Music, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Muilding, 58 Weet 57th St 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 

ie Hall, Now York 


607-608 Carn 
‘lichen hve: liew York 


234 Main 


Residence: 680 St. 





ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Medison Ave, 
392 Murray Hill, 


MME. 


Phone: New York 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Menegmipents 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
cal Studio: 


Ve 
50 W. 67th Si, N, Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicat 
te French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, $910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metoessing Opera House Building, 


142 way, New York 
Taylor Building “44 [Cannon St., Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teach ing. 
Care of 
437 Fifth Avenue 


address, 
Sit Courter, 
ew York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


2nd Street, New York 
adinemaatneg Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leruy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 

and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Tel. Circle 1472 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boice, 
Mas, Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


' New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Eeidere at ~ Institute of 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., 


EDMUND J. 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Method 


7 St., New York 
ee Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin, fate of Muses 
Gottlie 


Institute of 
Conscientious 
Courses for the 


ymphon 
136 East 7eth Street <n, New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE tnsTRUCTION 


Carnegie “Hall "Stadion, 832-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


fines wap mesons OF SINGING 
Brosdway, jitan Opera House, N. Y. 
ma aa 7 2184 Ave., N. ¥, 
Phone, 3967 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lam the Eld 

“Bei in te it —_ of gg of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Coe, Hall 


: : New York 
clephone, Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT, 

Opera Recitals Acctian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 

78 West 55th Street, New York 
(Tel., 0457 Circle) 





Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck. Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil en 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
a ent? — for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A —¥ f Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ, of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 





MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 

Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Instruction 

Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, New York 


METHOD 





Freperick Rrespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—Style; Liszt—Technic, Fed | of piano depart- 

ment, ‘how York School of Music and 50 
iverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. 

arranged to suit individual requiremen Per- 

og me 408 West 150th St. Tea. Audu- 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broad (Metropoli Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street : : : : New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Sess New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street : 


: New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. H 
Teleph 


New York 





, 8812 Rhineland 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
ber Sth 


Address: 
Sistine reopen Septem! 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
onvang in Berlin, Will accept engagem 
and imited number of pupils. . spk 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





Aare BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for ners and advanced 
A 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
249 West 80th Street New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
_ StCnEO OF SINGING 


eacher of M te) Ww: 
370 Gata Park Warr ; > : ew Yous 
Telephone, Riverside 136 

















April 20, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Hinkle Barcus, 18s B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 

547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 











Open for Concert and Recital E ements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. they illen St. 
Private Address: The Apt. 22, 
Ww. McMillen St., Cincinnati.” Ohio, 
GEORGE HAMLIN ‘°22s5a" 
TENOR 
lish Diction 


instruction In Singing and En 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 ison Ave., 

New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 








“A Voice of Quality.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 








5 . TENOR-COMPOSER 

OR Concert Recitals 

HE 319 We 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Sevting 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Masle, 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FUSO N ETHEL WRIGHT 


Contralto 
| Oratorio, Recital, Festival. 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 











THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
= 1904 Ainslie St. - <= 
Ravenswood 3804 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broad ey - New York City 
Tel 5981 Columb 


HAYDN OWENS 


PLANIST- ACCOMP ANNES COREE 
Conductor Sorte Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Buil mg - - Chicago 


LESLEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Sraater. Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John H endricks, Dr, Ruaree Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wri Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ti an 
other singers in opera and church work. 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 








Chicago 

















oft 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS ha leph 7960 C hedral 
ARTISTS A Only 


was WIT D sr 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical‘Club, Mendelssohn Club 














A Natl. Song & Slogan 
Opa, (S. WALTER KREBS 
Composer- Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 


547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHERIOF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Compete 4 G 
Lexington Avenue, N. Phom $5800" Vandetite 
tudio: Reon 12, ) ER Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 








COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 
J J : Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 


aoitinae WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


can HAMMANN |§ 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF mene 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, een Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JOHN HE-IMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 











Studie : 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
, rr Teacher 


atgal eh asa ‘oles co Buthdce® Volee Beoairer and Con 


Special Course in Diction. Pupil! vee & 
Gates ond ‘Concert. Teacher Mr uket any gon) 
many yh singers, “peudies: Burnet House 


Droving ihe Rooms, Cincinnati, Oh’ 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4650 Wadeworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist wee a Message” 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Aveane, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


/GRASSE 
| WARFORD 


KRAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONG 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I ae suggest to him to 


Tiere oy ts WADAME ea 














rit. hed org and 
will inten Advanced 
Ee East 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 
Teac OF 


Matrpstan Ee 
as Broadway. N 








SChw> | 0 











MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 


























3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE —_——s 
Bel Canto School of 
Singing 
Endorsed by Raisa, Besanzoni, 
hen 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. — 
MARIE 
CONTRALTO 
Address 
care Thos. A, Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sis., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


tatarne HOFFMANN 27 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


RUBANNL sopran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 
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vanes A | | itcadet es fa esiay te ee eie's'ns| | ARTHUR M. BURTON 
as to cause looseness in the vo 5. 

SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | | 381 West End Ave., es seertnans 78th St. Fine Arts “ae Chicago 

bids Micgdh bes tetenbthsiek tow Yous ARTHUR DUNHAM FRANCES DE VILLA DIANICT AND TEACHER 

° 191 E. 69th St. New York City 

John Prindle Scott BOSTON eauaame eptame COMPANY BALL Phone 9292 Rhinelander 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


*RANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS 
For Western Bookings address 
517-18 First — Bank, 
bats 


Eas oe iamoneete ative: 
Jean Wiswell, Ge Fifth Avenue, 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECIT peau 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


New York 














430 West 57th St. 

















Mr. HENRY HO 
Recitals and Piano 


Instructions 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, ll. 
LYNNWOOD nist 
and pe 
Church of the 
a” Communion 
20th St. 
pes York City 


EDITH MILLIGAN 
Pianist, Accompanist 


"iocer™" Wiederhold 


114 Morningside we N.Y. 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—-Coach 
Limited number of pupils acwepeed. 
518 West 1ilith Street : 
Telephone 5860— Ex, 2 Cathedral 


Tel. 320 Mornings: de 





York 





FLORENCE M. GRANTLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


431 W. 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Elia May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





Management: 


E’mMa A. DAMBMANI™! 


Founder and Pres, Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 eirg Hall. Vocal Instruction, esidence 
a 137 W. 93d St, Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


ew York City 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY |p 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





‘GILBERTE 


E CILBERTE" . hiss = aS 


T “Come Out in the 
T Sweet Spring Night’ 
(A Spring Serenade) 


“> = 


_ >» 


Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. 





Tel. Bryant 2100 





FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
; Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Personal address 
9 South 20th St. Elmburet, L. 1., N. Y 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD 


Edgar Bowman at the plano 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Tel. Circle 661. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





April 20, 1922 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 























THE 
Original W elte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue ‘ 


New York City 














C. LAGOURGUE = 


Volce Production, Coaching 
716 Fine Arte Bullding, Chicago 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Tea 
Studio: oi8 West 72nd St, Rew York City 
Phone 7376 Columb 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 16th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadeiphia, Pe. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
IV Ploessigesse 6 Vienna, Austria 


© ROSSI- DIEHL 


R Con I Rect 
T Studio: 125 v irs Phone SS. 10025 
. 4 Residence phone, ‘Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave.. Bronx, N.Y. prone Tremont $481 


: MARGOLIS. 


1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 























HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Birs. Frederich Hetzer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Stree; 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Isabel! Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But,do 
know that you can buy it for 

15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Music — for 15¢ you can 
select from masterpieces 
like " Madrigale, ’ “Ht 
Trovatore, "’ “Humores- 
he “ Barcarolle,"’ 
elody in F,"’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,”’ 
epherd’ s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,’’ 
By oy Marche de Con- 
“Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brock, oe La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,‘ The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 

Insist on Century a 
Wwho han Century. You'll get th the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 

a merchant who is fair ieee and 

broadminded. Remember,Century 

at 15c means a low profit for 

him. Insist on Century. If 

your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will, Be pnw odin of oe 


positions free on request. 
Ask pur dealt to show 








ee 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


1 Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its = sate 


q Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 3 5 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -:- 


MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





AEOLIAN HALi, New York City 


Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART vse 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


School which offers every advantage i 
f juding 12 12 of the odles * members of the 


Students may register at any time. 


broad musical education, 70 Artist Teachers, 
Ae Rat Orchestra. 
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COATES, BACK IN LONDON, 


SPONSORS NEW DELIUS WORK 


Béla Bartok Occupies Center of Musical Stage—Much British Music Performed—“Old Vic” Revives “Don Giovanni,” 
Giving Thoroughly Satisfactory Performance in English—Gerard Williams, Composer, Introduces Himself 


London, March 30.—The outstanding events of the last 
two musical weeks in London were, without a doubt, the 
return of Albert Coates and the visit of Béla Barték, the 
eminent Hungarian composer and pianist. Coates came, was 
seen, and reconquered, and in a flash was off again to gain 
new laurels in Rome. During his short sojourn, however, 
he conducted one concert each of the London Symphony and 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, and produced, for the first 
time anywhere, an extensive and 
difficult work by a native composer, 
namely, the “Requiem” of Frederick 
Delius. The other concert was to in- 
clude an English work as well, namely, 
Holbrooke’s “Bronwen” overture, but 
the parts of Mr. Holbrooke’s composi- 
tion were found to be reposing some- 
where in Germany just when they 
were needed for the London perform- 
ance. It is the irony of fate, for 
Holbrooke is of all people the loudest 
in his complaints about the lack of re- 
peated performances of native works. 
And this was to be a repeated per- 
formance ! 


Detius’ “Requiem” Arouses 
Discussion. 

The Delius work, which ‘ occupied 
the place of honor on the program of 
the Royal Philharmonic, had a curi- 
ously mixed reception. Admirers of 
Delius said it was not Delius at his 
best. They complained that the voice 
parts were written so that you could 
not understand the text. But, having 
read the text, they thoroughly disliked 
it, which ought, it seems, to have 
made them grateful that it could not 
be understood. Some people are hard 
to please. Every one admitted, how- 
ever, the high quality of the musical 
workmanship and the lofty spiritual 
atmosphere which pervaded the work. 

As a piece of music, pure and simple, 
the “Requiem” impressed me deeply. 
It seems unlikely that there is another 
composer in England—and mighty few 
anywhere—who could produce a score 
of such beauty and sincerity, of such 
deeply personal expression without 
being in any sense outré or even overly 
modern. It feeds, I suppose, upon 
Wagner and Brahms, with a tacit rec- 
ognition -of the whole-tone idiom as a 
legitimate means of loosening the 
major and minor rigidity, a desire 
which is evident also in the free in- 
termingling of diatonic and chromatic 
elements and the consequent indeter- 
minate tonality. There is, however, a 
beautiful sostenuto quality about the 
work and its climaxes arouse an ex- 
pansive feeling of sublimity. The or- 
chestral texture is often of a Bruck- 
nerian luminosity and noble both in 
conception and execution. 
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A Tirape Acainst IMMORTALITY. 

But the critics are right; one may 
as well admit that the literary basis of 
the work is the worst possible. It is 
even offensive to all the good people, 
who feel that a requiem should some- 
how be religious. If Delius had re- 
tained the original title of “Pagan 
Requiem” the Church of England 
subscribers to the Royal Philharmonic 
might have been less shocked. But 
a requiem that is dedicated to “the 
memory of all young artists who sacri- 
ficed their lives during the war” and 
that has as its underlying belief a 
“pantheism that insists on the reality 
of life” is hard to swallow. It ex- 
tols “death that puts an end to all 
life’ and denounces the “weakling” 
who revels in dreams of a joyful here- 
after. It speaks of the “Grande 
Amoureuse” who gives to many and 
yet is as chaste as a flower, though 
the English listener is not told that 
the G. A. is Death, It is, altogether, 
a hodge-podge of pseudo-philosophy 
and Nietzschean ethics that will not 
easily go down. 

It is a pity, though, that the critics should dwell on the 
ethics and say so little of the music. On a question of 
ethics one might easily condemn the whole of Wagner. The 
music and the underlying feeling for humanity is strong 
enough to carry the work and the spontaneous applause 
which it got at the end and which Mr. Coates with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm (waving the score at the audience) 
acknowledged on behalf of the composer, was well deserved. 
The performance was in many respects brilliant; especially 
the chorus did its part well. The soloists (Amy Evans, 
soprano, and Norman Williams, baritone), though vocally 
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splendid, had a little too much of the “Messiah” manner 
about them. 

The program, which opened with a resplendently ener- 
getic performance of the “Meistersinger” overture, ended 
with one of the ninth symphony, which might have been 
better prepared considering that Beethoven dedicated the 
work to this society (in consideration of fifty pounds ster- 
ling!) As it was, it was a clever improvisation on the part 
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JOHN McCORMACK., 


Music lovers everywhere were startled and shocked last week to read that the famous tenor 
was seriously ill at his home in New York with an aggravated case of septic sore throat. 
Happily Mr. McCormack’s splendid constitution, aided by the best medical skill, successfully 
combated the disease and, as this paper goes to press, he is reported out of danger and well 
on the road to recovery. The thousands of telephonic and telegraphic inquiries, many of them 
from persons quite unknown to the tenor, that poured in upon Mr. McCormack's family 
and his manager as soon as the news was known, illustrated in what warm regard the tenor 


ig held by the public at large. 
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of Mr. Coates. His reading of the fifth symphony at the 
preceding London symphony concert also suffered from 
lack of preparation and a certain roughness which must have 
made him wish to be back in New York, and it was less 
to my liking in the matter of interpretation, too. I sim- 
ply can’t stick that vulgar broadening of the opening “fate” 
motive. If it was to be banged out at half time, why 
didn’t Beethoven mark it accordingly? 

Coates is much more in his element with the moderns. A 
movement from the second “Fire Bird” suite of Stravinsky 
was easily the best accomplishment of the London Sym- 


phony concert, and Respighi’s “Ballad of the Gnomes,” which 
had its first English performance on this occasion, had an 
equally spirited reading. But it is a noisy and thickly or 

chestrated piece of “program music,” with a particularly re 
volting “program.” It was like an example of how not 
to write descriptive music, in contrast with a model of the 
species, namely, Richard Strauss’ “Till,” which followed it. 


Taat Enciisn “Reserve.” 


This, as I said, was Coates’ first appearance since his re 
turn from his triumphant American season. One would 
think that the London public would make rather a fuss 
over his being back, especially after all that has been said 
about his successful championship of British music in Amer- 
ica; but his reception, while sincere, was almost casual, and 
must have contrasted rather painfully with the American 
farewell. It is the old story of the 
prophet in his own country. Or is it 
merely that justly famous English 
“reserve”? Coates’ demonstrative 
manner is, by the way, decidedly the 
antithesis of English reserve, and 
there are people who say he is getting 
on their nerves 

Coates, however, is full of vim and 
bubbling over with enthusiasm 
chiefly for America. American audi 
ences, American orchestras (meaning 
the New York Symphony), American 
patrons (meaning Mr. Flagler)—even 
American conductors (meaning—well 
never mind). But he is at a loss as 
to programs. Is he too modern, too 
Scriabin? Must one stick to Beetho- 
ven and Brahms? Give them the mod- 
erns, by all means, but one at a time, 
is our advice. Homeopathic doses are 
the best. 
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DissoNANT Sonorities, 

a London is different, of course it 
= likes its moderns en casserole. It wel 
comed Béla Bartok with open arms 
though he subjected it to a whole eve 
ning of his mordant “sonorities” (as 
Edwin Evans called them, thereby in 
curring the scorn of Percy Scholes) 
= after having his audience put in 
= (Continued on page 24) 


Leo Weiner Wins Berkshire 
Prize 

: Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, founder and 
= supporter of the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tivals, announces that the $1,000 Berk 

shire Prize for this year has been 
awarded to Leo Weiner of Budapest, 
Hungary, for his string quartet. Sev 

enty manuscripts were submitted, 
eleven different countries being rep 
= resented, The prize winning quartet 
= will be performed at the coming Berk 
= shire Festival on September 28, 29 and 
= 30. The members of the jury were 
Pablo Casals, Henry Eichheim, Law 
rence Gilman, Hans Letz and Charles 
Martin Loeffler. . The quartets were 
played for them by the newly founded 
Lenox String Quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Emmeran Stoeber, Sander 
Harmati, Wolfe Wolfinsohn and Ni 

olas Maldavan. 

Leo Weiner, the winner, was born 
at Budapest on April 16, 1885, and 
studied at the National Academy of 
Music there, where he later taught 
theory. This is not the first prize he 
has won. While at the Academy he 
was awarded the Franz-Josef Jubilee 
Prize which enabled him to travel for 
study to Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic and 
Paris. His compositions include sev- 
eral works in large form, among them 
a serenade for orchestra, string quar- 
tet and sonata for piano and violin 
He has also been connected in th 
capacity of conductor with the Buda 
pest Folks Opera. 
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Farrar to Give Opera at 
Capitol Theater? 


Just as the Musica Courter goes 
to press there is heard a revival 
of the rumor that Geraldine Far- 
rar intends to head an opera company 
of her own next season and give per- 
formances at the Capitol Theater 
The report says also that Gen. Cole 
man Du Pont is financially interested 
in the project. The story seems unlikely, but it is pub 
lished herewith for what it is worth. 





Wisconsin Co-operative Managers’ Association 
Formed 

There was formed on Friday, April 14, the Wisconsin 

Co-operative Managers’ Association. This is one of th 

biggest accomplishments musically in Wisconsin in many 


years, and its effect in other States may be felt before long 
Full details will be published in next week’s issue. 
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SKETCH OF THE HIMALAYAN PEOPLE AND THEIR MUSIC 


[This article was especially written for the Musical 
Courier by the well known American song composer, 
Lily Strickland (Anderson), who, with her husband, 
has lived in India for several years.—The Editor.] 


HE philosopher who said, “let me hear a people’s 
music and 1 will tell you what they are,” would 
have had his ability as a character reader severely 

tested by the music of the Himalayan people. If music 
is the universal Janguage, it certainly has some strange 
dialects, among which all Indian music, and especially that 
of the Indian hill people, is strikingly unique and difficult 
to understand, But in attempting to come by an intelli- 
gent appreciation of Himalayan music, as in the case of 
any Oriental art, one must have an attitude of sympathy 
and throw aside all tendency to compare and judge it by 
western and modern standards 

The basic quality of all Indian music is the same, 
whether of plains or hills, It varies in expression and 
character, however, according to sections of the country, 
and to the same extent as the people vary in physical, 
mental, and social characteristics. 

These variations have led to two gerferal classifications, 
viz.: the Carnatic school in the south, and the Hindustani 
school in the north of India. It is to the latter division 
that the music of the Himalayan people belongs. 


Tue Neracese DoMINATE. 


The people of the hills of India differ vastly from their 
brothers of the plains, both in physiological and psycho- 
logical characteristics. To begin with, they are volatile, 
gay, light-hearted, responsive and irresponsible by nature, 
in striking contrast to more melancholy and apathetic Ben- 
gali of the plains. One can trace these temperamental 
diferences to contrasting climate and topographical con- 
ditions. High altitudes and cold, exhilarating air have 
produced a widely different native than has the enervating, 
devitalizing heat of the plains. The dominating population 
of the Darjeeling district, which we are taking as repre- 
sentative of Indian hill people, is Nepalese. 

With their divisions and sub-divisions, they form about 
half the native population here. They speak a form of 
Hindi, and are a samt of Buddha, They are a happy- 
go-lucky people of light complexion and strong Mongolian 
cast of feature, sturdy and muscular of body, with long, 
straight, black hair, which the men wear in ragged pig- 
tails, after the fashion of the Celestial. They are healthy, 
hardy, ruddy and good tempered and their music is equally 
spontaneous and infectious. 

Then there are the Bhutias, from Sikkim, the native 
state, called in Tibetan parlance the “Rice Country.” Sik- 
kim fies to the north of Darjeeling and covers an area of 
2,818 square miles, but thinly populated. These folk are 
largely Brahmanic Hindus and Buddhists, and are divided 
into the main classes of Sikkim-Bhutias and Tibetan- 
Bhutias. They dwell, en masse, in a Bhutia Busty, or 
native village, dominated by a Buddhist monastery and are 
particularly famous in these parts for their grotesque 
ceremonial dances at Pooja time, or festal occasions, when 
they wear hideous head masques representing distorted 
local or imaginary animals and to the wild beat of drum 
and shrill of drone flute, or blast of horn, leap and whirl 
in an ecstasy of rhythmic contortions. One of these 
fantastic processions is as good as a circus and is fol- 
lowed by the usual hypnotized satellites in the form of 
small boys and girls as weli as grown men and women. 

These people partake of all the general characteristics of 
the average hillman, being by nature cheerful and amiable, 
though given to temperamental outbursts on occasions. 
They are said to be a cross-breed between the Tibetans 
and Lepchas, 

The aborigines of this region are the Lepchas, and are 
in the minority here as they do not take so kindly even 
to the slenderest trammellings of civilization, as expressed 
in the more ordered habitation of the town-dwelling native. 
They come down from their fastnesses in the hills on 
market day, and are a wild looking lot, with their ragged 
locks and with murderous kukhris stuck in their belts. 

The Tibetan is the most strongly marked of these tribes- 
men. He carries about with him the glamor of the for- 
bidden land of mysterious Tibet within whose little ex- 
plored borders the white man is seldom seen and never 
wanted. Both their physiognomies and their costumes 
have a strong Mongolian cast. Even their speaking and 
singing voices are full of strange gutturals and abrupt 
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cadences almost impossible to reproduce. Their rakish, 
three-cornered hats, full sleeved smocks, queer mocassins 
like home-made shoes, long pigtails and great ear-rings 
of gold and turquoise, give them a striking appearance 
even here in this land of unusual looking people and things. 

Just as the flowers draw their color from the sun, so 
do these folk draw the color of their music from their 
surroundings. They find their sources of inspiration in 
nature and her manifold manifestations, in religion, a 
reflex natural instinct, so deeply woven into the fibre of 
their being; in tradition and legend and all the unwritten 
history of their ancient stronghold in the rugged heart 
of the highest mountains of the world. They have evolved 
a peculiar style of their own from their environment and 
heredity, and by all counts are distinctly a musical people. 
The origin of hill music is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
but whatever the original nucleus of their creative in- 
stinct, their music has developed through legend and his- 
tory and the interpretations of the human emotions, music- 
ally speaking, have been kept alive by minstrel and poet 
bard, by the singer and his Ragas. 

To hear and feel the real unadorned beauty of any 
people’s music, one should go to the fountain head, namely 
folk song, the hereditary musical expression of the people. 


Catunc Is ForrorpAinen., 


In the hills as in the plains, the offices of a musician, 
like the mantle of royalty, are hereditary. All question of 
a calling is settled before one is born. One is foreordained 
a sweeper, a dhobi, a khansamen, or a barber, and a 
musician. India’s caste system has one point in its favor. 
It settles all question of a calling, relieves one’s mind of 
all indecision as to a choice. As long as he wishes to keep 
his caste, he must follow the caste-law and woe to the 
independent spirit who attempts to do otherwise. To be 
outcasted in tndia is to court Nemesis with a vengeance. 
Here, a man’s calling, like the sins of the fathers, is visited 
upon the third and fourth generation, and “then some.” 
And, considering some of the things one can be born here, 
one is very lucky to pick a musician for a father. 

The hill people have depended largely on tradition, liter- 
ally by word of mouth, for the perpetuation of ancient 
Ragas. There is apparently no general or written system 
of notation of value here, although the more progressive 
moderns and scholarly musicians are beginning to attempt 
a scientific systematizing and recording. 

In this country the singer comes first, the instrument 
last, unless, of course, instrumental music is being given. 
But to western ears, unfortunately the singer and the 
instrument are not always in accord. Consequently pain- 
ful discrepancies are often too evident, Correlation is evi- 
dently an unknown word in their musical lexicon. One who 
has not heard a vocal performance here has a most unique 
treat in store. Each musician proceeds blandly on his 
way, happily absorbed in his own personal interpretation, 
and the resultant dissonances produce a strange effect to 
us trained to a “concord of sweet sounds.” On several 
occasions, however, we have seen a temperamental! vocalist 
frown his displeasure and wave down a rising crescendo 
of accompaniment which threatened his soloistic supremacy. 
When a singer is accompanied by several instruments—or, 
to be literal, I should say followed by instruments, a bar 
or two behind some times—the musicians are expected to 
have a sort of musical sixth sense, or intuition, which pre- 
pares them in advance for the vagaries of the singer. 


Sincers Neep a Tonic. 


As the song of the Bard is largely improvisational, the 
instruments are supposed to trail along in his musical 
footsteps, even if a pace or two behind, and for the 


reason that the Indian singer is given to the elaboration 


and embroidering of his theme, a drone, or tonic note, is 
used in constant reiteration to keep him from wandering 
too far from his theme. Considering this fact, however, 
the players of drums, lutes, or flutes, do wonderfully well 
in their attempt at co-ordination, for, after all, one is lost 
in the musical maze of tonal flights and one wonders how 
any of them can ever get back to the tonic note again. 
As a matter of fact, they do not, unless the drone is used 
to hold them to the key. 

When one first hears a native orchestra, he learns some- 
thing new about music. It produces a most weird effect 
until the strangeness wears off, if it ever does. The most 
essential step towards understanding is to have a -“feeling 





TRAVELING IN THE HILLS OF INDIA 


The author of this article, Mrs, Lily Strickland Anderson, with her husband (right) and some 
natives at Darjeeling. 





for it.” There is no printed music for these orchestras, 
but each musician sits before his instrument, on the floor, 
and seems absolutely lost in introspection and totally ob- 
livious of the fellow members of the orchestra. Each 
absorbed player gives free expression to his own inter- 
pretation, indifferent to ensemble and ignorant of har- 
mony. And yet, strange to say, they get the effect of 
consonance in the more or less vague manner of their 
music. 

Your sturdy hillman is the king of pedestrians and as 
he tramps many miles over the precipitous mountain paths 
marketward or homeward, he sings. And singing, he 
lessens his loneliness out on the trail. With his head 
thrown back and his mouth wide open, he lets sound come 
forth in no uncertain manner. On many adventurings 
along winding hill trails, we have met various tribesmen 
lost in rhapsodical song. It may have been a Tibetan 
vendor of turquoise, a Nepalese ricksha coolie, a little 
road maker, or a donkey coolie. They all swing blithely 
along the way, with free stride, and sing contentedly to 
themselves. Or, further below the more narrow paths 
that cling to the side of the hill where is the old Tonga 
or cart road, the drivers of the bullock carts creep along 
marketward with their produce. Their voices come up 
to us on the thin air, gay or plaintive according to their 
mood, the minor cadences rising and falling as the curves 
in the trail emphasize or soften the music. He sings as 
the spirit moves, be he prosperous farmer or wandering 
vagabond clad in dingy rags and burdened only with the 
weight of his inseparable knife stuck in his belt. Perhaps 
it is the shrill treble of a little coolie girl bending beneath 
a basket of heavy rocks strapped to her forehead, or a 
Nepalese woman with a baby bound papoose-fashion to 
her back. 

They all sing. Particularly fascinating are the songs of 
the road coolies, who work for hours to the strongly 
marked rhythm of their music. The leader intones a 
phrase in solo, the rest take it up and repeat it after 
the manner of the old time country preacher who lines a 
hymn tune. Thus as they toil, pulling the great rock 
crusher, and smoothing the trails, their high voices may 
be heard, far or near, all through the working hours of 
the day. The road makers and coal coolies, in fact most 
of the beasts of burden here, are little girls and women, 
of amazing physical endurance. Taught from early child- 
hood to bear the heavy burdens of their destined callings, 
they seem content to accept their (to us) hard lot with 
cheerfulness and even satisfaction. To carry a great basket 
of coal on their backs or a trunk that would take four 
Bengali coolies to handle, up the steep paths, and, mark 
you, sing at the same time, is to the western observer a 
marvelous feat. In fact, few singers could stand such a 
test on their straining lungs. 
like their bodies, are extraordinarily strong, and their 
voices, alt h not sweet, are penetrating with a not un- 
pleasant quality that seems to belong to the open spaces 
of the hills. In case a mixed company of workers sing 
together, the men simply carry the theme an octave lower, 
in unison, or what corresponds to it. All Indian music is 
melodic only, whether it be solo or part song. Harmony, 
as we know it, is absolutely unknown to them. 

These Himalayan folk are a singing race. At all times 
their weird cadences in crescendo or diminuendo, rise and 
fall, the theme embellished by spontaneous improvisation, 
as the mood demands. Their minor tones, coming to us 
muffled in heavy mists, or clear in this rarefied atmos- 
phere when the sun bursts through the clouds, seem to be 
an essential part of the magic and beauty of these high 
hills. We are enthralled, for the music is an articulate 
expression of these wild, deep ravines, stony precipices, 
winding trails and tangled forests. Primitive and un- 
tutored are both singer and song. Born of these wilder 
hills, their song is a desire for self-expression, or merely 
animal exhilaration of life, or a spontaneous effort to 
express heights of joy or the depths of sorrow; their 
song is natural, primitive, unforced, and for that reason 
all the more fascinating and real to us. It matters little 
that we do not understand the words, as they are fre- 
quently lost in unbridled cadenzas. We get the sense 
of the song, and feel its general character and are satis- 
fied. One does not bother to criticize the singer’s diction 
or enunciation, but lends himself simply to the effect on 
the senses, and the tonal expression of the music. That 
we feel the essence of the song and its content is more 
than we can always say even when hearing one of our own 
singers interpret our language to us. 


Tue INDIAN MusIcaL TRINITY. 


Here the natural Indian musical trinity is the drum, 
the flute and. the lute. In the hills, as on the plains, the 
drums take precedence over all the lesser instruments. 
The street crier, issuing his proclamation in the market 
place, uses a tom-tom ‘which he beats with two sticks. 
The temple denizens employ a variety of instruments of 
peculiar sacred significance. The Niagara, or kettledrum, 
is used in religious ceremonies, and also played with two 
sticks. The Tabla pair, two drums played simultaneously 
with right and left hand, and the double-headed drum, and 
Mrydanga, are popular. The gruesome thigh bone trumpet 
is a great favorite with the priests, just as a skull beggar 
bowl is favored of the “holy mendicants.” When the latter 
shakes that cranial reminder of mortality under the nose 
of the bazaar vendors of fruit, vegetable, or grain, they 
dare not refuse him a suitable offering. 

In some of the temples the musicians hold hereditary 
offices and sing devotional songs or play the various instru- 
ments employed in the sacred offices of their profession. 
The Buddhist monks embellish their daily services very 
freely with much ringing of bells, clanging of gongs, and 
clashing of cymbals. The gongs and cymbals are made of 
brass, copper or bronze; the tambourines and _ casta- 
nets of brass and wood; the trumpets of buffalo horns, 
human thigh bone, and the bells of every sort of 
metal. The oft-mentioned “temple bell” is not, however, 
always the thing of beauty that it is supposed to be. 


Oftimes it is a discordant bell, producing a harsh, clanging 


The hillmen’s vocal chords, . 
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tone, the overtone of which lingers overlong on the ear. 
We have heard, however, many little brass chimes of won- 
derful sweetness, the extraordinary overtones of which 
seem never to cease. 

_Among the wind instruments in favor here, one recog- 
nizes the wooden flute and drone flute of the plains, the 
reed pipe of nasal tone, or the shrill flute of piercing 
piceglo quality. In another sketch we. have mentioned the 
vina, or lute, as the aristocrat of India’s musical stringed 
instruments. Sarasvati, Patron Saint of Music, is repre- 
sented as playing the vina with two of her quadruple 
hands. The use of the instrument, so legend says, was 
taught to mortals one of the gods. At any rate it has 
been immortalized in the ancient Vedic hymns, in Ragas 
and in all the sacred books of Ind. 

Tue Herepirary OcHEstras. 

No court, stage or temple is complete without its coterie 
of hereditary musicians, which usually include a vina 
player, a flutist and a drummer or two. In these Indian 
orchestras the drone flute takes the place of our harmony 
and is an instrument corresponding to the Scotch “pipe 
and its drone. Sometimes several drums are u and 
produce the effect of a fourth or fifth, which, being con- 
stantly reiterated, keeps the key of the theme in mind, 
otherwise with singer and player one becomes lost in the 
mystic maze of tonal embellishment, wandering too far 
afield. This is considered, however, the test of a “pukka” 
vocalist. He is judged according to his power of extem- 
porizing, not according to the quality of his voice. It 
is just this instinct for elaboration that makes it so im- 
possible to take down “verbatim,” for illustrative pur- 
poses, the real Indian themes, Their peculiar charm is 
lost in an effort to interpret them as we have no system 
of notation for adequately expressing the actual reproduc- 
tion of a theme. honography can do it, but unfortu- 
nately this invention is seldom available at the opportune 
moment for catching genuine folk songs. The’ Raga is 
the basis of melody, but the essential theme is oftimes 
obscured, temporarily at any rate, in the intricate maze of 
embellishment. Our main scales are major and minor, 
diatonic or chromatic. The Indian system comprises many 
scale forms, one for each emotion, and likewise traditional 
Ragas for as many different occasions, One realizes that 
the high class Raga singers are not to be confused with 
the barber-caste musician, who, for some peculiar reason, 
combines both the offices of tonsorial artist and player 
or singer. The real Raga singer is an artist of no mean 
attainment. His work is invariably memorized and may 
continue for hours. 

Time Is Nor Money. 

Here in the east, where time is not money, the vocalists 
give way tg prodigal elaboration of their theme ad libitum 
and ad infaitum. Westerners, accustomed to brief songs 
that rise to a crescendo climax, are wearied with the pro- 
longed and long drawn out sweetness of the Indian vocal 
performance. 

Since there is no harmony in this music a great variety 
of embroidered melody is used. The “gamaka,” or grace 
note, gives that indefinitely vague quality to the music 
which makes it so elusive and impossible to capture. 
In fact our grace notes are incapable of such expansion, 
as it would take them completely out of the bounds of 
occidental notation. It is as if a tone took wings unto itself 
and made a temperamental flight in ascending crescendo 
and descending diminuendo, before fluttering, like a butter- 
fly, back to its place in the gelody. The arpeggios, 
variations, quavers, tremolos all cadenzas are the real 
essence of Indian music rather than the bare theme itself, 
which, if taken in the raw, is often monotonous even if of 
brief duration. Some of these themes are strangely similar 
to the old Gregorian chants. 

Just as we of the western world take an old folk song 
and dress it up in new musical garments, according to our 
particular style of creative instinct, so does the Indian 
singer use his individuality in rendering a theme, em- 
broidering it in the fanciful pattern of his mood and 
feeling. 

Tue Raaas. 

The Ragas of the hills are drawn from varied natural 
sources, both poetical and devotional. The local tribal 
songs, many of them hereditary for unknown generations, 
are of heroic or epic character. A song for the warrior, 
one for the dreamer, one for the priest and one for the 
lover—for birth, love, and death, the inevitable divisions 
of the human cycle, each has its special type of song, 
and, according to the singer’s powers, be the elaboration 
thereof. 

We sometimes feel that there is more truth than poetry 
in the statement that “Hindu musical mythology refers 
each note to the tone of some animal.” The various notes 
of the scale represent some creature of nature, such as the 
heron, the peacock, or the bulbul. The first two birds of 
unlovely voice, the latter the ideal of Indian sweetness. 
For quadrupeds, the goat, jackal and elephant are men- 
tioned, none of which would appeal to our sense of musical 
beauty. But here, in this country of strange noises, we 
have heard sounds from the native quarters on a moon- 
light night that might be compared to a barbaric musical 
stew of all the above mentioned birds and beasts. 

In conclusion, we want to emphasize the fact that it is 
futile to compare the music of India with that of our own 
country. The basis of western music is harmony; of 
eastern, melody. The people of the west and east are 
essentially different in color, kind and creed. How then 
can one compare their music, save by these very dif- 
ferences? 

But the appreciation of a country’s music as the lan- 
guage of the emotions goes down infinitely deeper than the 
surface differences of race, clime or creed. For, after 
all, these children of “the soil and sun” are human, “even 
as you and I,” and draw the expressions of their creative 
instinct from the same divine origin and heritage. 








Orchestral Concert by David Mannes 


A large audience attended the concert in the auditorium 
of the David) Mannes Music School, 157 East Seventy- 
fourth street, April 9. Mr. Mannes conducted a string or- 
chestra, mainly consisting of members of the New York 
Symphony Society, in two compositions by Rosario Scalero 
(both performed for the first time)—the first, a suite for 
string quartet and string orchestra, op. 20, and the other 
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suite for string orchestra, op. 29. The works, written in 
the modern style, are original, melodious and appealing. 
Their frequent performance would undoubtedly be welcome 
to music lovers, paarticularly the op. 29, which at its con- 
clusion was repeated by general request. Rosario Scalero 
received the applause due a composer of such sincere and 
ingratiating music. 

Mr, Mannes presented these compositions with dignity 
and authority, revealing, as he lone so often before 
at the orchestral concerts at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, that musicianship and magnetism are his 
in abundance. 

As the opening number the Lenox String Quartet (con- 
sisting of Sandor Harmati, first violin; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
second violin; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, cello) gave an excellent reading of Dvordk’s quar- 
tet in F major, op. 96. 


DAVID BISPHAM AND OPERA IN 
ENGLISH 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


It was my privilege, for many years, to know the late David 
Bispham, our regretted baritone, both as an artist and a 
man. He was a splendid singer, a great interpreter of 
innumerable parts, and a musician of unusual gifts and 
learning. But more than all these—he was a good Ameri- 
can. And he gave his best efforts toward helping the cause 
of art in this country, both in theory and in practice, He 
was an ardent and persistent advocate, above all, of the 
use of our own tongue in opera. Not very long before 
his death, indeed, he bade Mrs. Freer keep up the fight now 
being waged so bravely in America for opera in English. 

So there is something particularly fitting and appealing 
to all true Americans in the announcement which was made 
some time ago by the Opera in Our Language Foundation, 
founded by Mrs. Archibald Freer (Eleanor Everest), of 
Chicago, of a new movement to raise funds for an appro- 
priate David Bispham Memorial, intended partly as a trib- 
ute to the singer who had given pleasure to so many thou- 
sands, and chiefly to perpetuate his memory by assisting 
our musicians, and more especially our composers, to pro- 
duce good works. 

Under the auspices of the Opera in Our Language Foun- 
dation, represented by Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. Louis 
Yager and Mrs. Albert Ochsner, the David Bispham Memo- 
rial Fund has been incorporated. The invaluable co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick has been enlisted in 
support of the movement, and that generous friend of opera 
will act as treasurer of the fund. 

Mrs. McCormick has already come out bravely as a 
friend of opera in English, and by supporting the idea 
of making opera doubly vital and intelligible by its inter- 
pretation both in words and tones, she has done much to 
make it possible. It was, until lately, quite the fashion 
in this country to speak scornfully of English as a medium 
for the operatic art. By some wise persons it was even 
thought intelligent to brand the desire to have our opera 
made clear to us as a mere fad. For two long centuries 
our oratorios had been sung to us in our own tongue, and 
in the lighter field of the Broadway operetta, we had always 
been given English. But it was still assumed by many, if 
not the majority, that English words in what we call 
“grand” opera must, as Mary Garden said the other day, 
be “quite ridiculous.” 

Well—David Bispham felt sure of the contrary, and 
countless others have now come to think as he did. 
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There is a chapter in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians from which the great baritone was fond of quoting, in 
which the Apostle Paul says this: “I would rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I 
might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.” And, in the same chapter, Paul adds 
this: “I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also.” 

One of the chief aims and objects of the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation is, like that of David  iacaty to 
give Americans the right—enjoyed already by all Euro- 
pean nations—of understanding what is sung to them in 
opera. For opera is not symphony, but music-drama, for 
which words are written. Another object of this society 
is to help struggling and neglected American artists, com- 
posers, librettists and singers, to their own place in their 
own sun; to enable them to compete, on at least equal terms, 
with foreign artists; and to build up, at last, a national 
school of opera. 

As a step toward these patriotic ends—which are not 
“isms” or mere “fads” as some would label them—the 
memorial to the late David Bispham, now incorporated, 
seems more than deserving of attention by Americans. 
Subscriptions to the: David Bispham Memorial Fund can 
be forwarded to Mrs, Rockefeller McCormick, treasurer, 
1000 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Etta Hamilton Morris Gives Concert Party 


The concert party, given by professional pupils of Etta 
Hamilton Morris at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on 
March 27, proved a delightful musica! treat and was en- 
joyed by a large and enthusiastic audience. Isabelle Julien, 
soprano, sang with lovely quality. Daisy Krey, contralto, 
gave her numbers with a fine sense of interpretation and 
warm, rich, tonal effects; Mathilda Crison displayed a lyric 
soprano of beautiful quality, effective in the “Tosca” aria. 
Dana Paul, a young tenor from Brockton, sang effectively ; 
Cora Shepardson Diehl, soprano, gave the difficult “Natoma” 
aria with bell-like tones; Arthur F. Allie showed a baritone 
of unusual quality, handled with considerable skill; Herman 
C. Pantley sang with delightful effect the “Ail Hail Thou 
Dwelling” from “Faust.” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
and a negro spiritual were presented with excellent taste by 
Laura come Ross. Carrie Devlin Jonas sang well. Har- 
old Bergen has a genuine bass voice with effective low notes. 
Hazel Clark Kent gave the aria from “Louise” with a 
warmth of tone and ringing high notes, Harry Wirklich 
has a real tenor robusto and sang with decided temperament. 
Warner Emerson, boy soprano, in spite of a severe cold, 
sang the “Villanelle” and “Will o’ the Wisp” charmingly 

The concerted numbers included the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto,” Mozart's trio from “Don Giovanni,” and as a finale 
the ever popular sextet from “Lucia.” These young artists 
are singing in church and concert and have w.thout excep- 
tion been re-engaged for further work, Their training re 
flects great credit upon their teacher. 





Middleton for Greensboro Festival 


Arthur Middleton, who has just returned from a five 
months’ comprehensive tour of the Pacific Coast, the West 
and Middle West, has been engaged to sing the Verdi 
“Requiem” at the Greensboro (N. C.) Music Festival on 
May 5. This month the noted baritone, among other en- 
gagements previously announced, will sing at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., and at the music festival in 
St. Joseph, Mo. In May Mr. Middleton will sing at two 
other festivals besides the one mentioned abcye—at Mt. 
Vernon, Ia., and Evanston, Ill, 
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Sevcik to Be at Bush Conservatory in Fall 


Word that the famous violinist and pedagogue, Otokar 
Sevcik, is to be a permanent member of the faculty of the 
Bush Conservatory and resident of the city of Chicago has 
come as very welcome news, not only to the city of Chicago 
but also to the whole of music-loving America, and Presi- 
dent Bradley is to be congratulated on securing this great 
master for his faculty. 

When this great master and composer of technical studies 
for the violin returned to his home in Czecho-Slovakia in 
February there were many rumors broadcast concerning his 
future plans, some saying he was to remain in his native 
land, some asserting he would return to New York, and a 
few mentioning Chicago. Therefore, it was welcome news 





OTOKAR SEVCIK, 


famous violinist, who will teach at Bush Conservatory. 


to Chicagoans when the rumors were substantiated and it 
was definitely known Chicago was to be favored with the 
advent of this notable artist. 

lo Sevcik’s credit as a teacher belong a long list of 
world famous artists. Included in the list are the following : 
Efrem’ Zimbalist, Jan Kubelik, Jarisloy Kocian, Emanuel 
Ondricek, Erika Morini, Karl Flesch, Waclav Kochansky, 
Hugo Kortschak, Andrea Proudfoot,* Sascha Culbertson, 
Mary Hall, Kari Prochalska, and endless others of promi- 
nence, Small wonder it is then that violinists of America 
are eager for the opportunity to study with this noted in- 
structor 

As a composer of technical studies for the violin Sevcik’s 
position is unique. His exercises and studies are standard 
and have done a great deal to produce extraordinary tech- 
nical virtuosity in violin playing. He is at present working 
on a resumé of his technical books and is adding to this a 
new edition of the violin masterpieces of the world. This 
compilation is the most important thing that has been done 
in violin literature for more than fifty years, and its publi- 
cation is anxiously awaited. 

Professor Sevcik is to begin his teaching at Bush Con- 
servatory in October, and the friends of this institution are 
justly proud of President Bradley's master stroke of pro- 
gressive artistic policy, For it brings to many the oppor- 
tunity of studying with this very conspicuous figure in the 
world of music who otherwise could never hope for the 
privilege. It has always been the policy of President Brad- 
ley to establish a permanent faculty with reasonable prices 
that can be met by all. 

Andrea Proudfoot, Sevcik’s only assistant teacher, will 
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also be at Bush Conservatory and will commence her teach- 
ing May 24, and continue into the fall and winter. 


FITCHBURG ALL READY 
FOR ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Fitchburg, Mass., April 10.—The Fitchburg Festival 
“Foreword,” issued by the Fitchburg Choral iety to 
past subscribers and to other music lovers, has recently ap- 
peared and has brought about an immediate response in an 
unusually gratifying demand for seats at the consis festi- 
val on April 27 and 28. While Fitchburg has suffered in 
common with other industrial cities as a result of the recent 
business depression, it is already evident that the annual 
music festival is an event not as susceptible to general 
business conditions and temporary disturbances as less pre- 
tentious events of a musical nature. The Foreword this 
year is an attractive booklet, giving the entire festival pro- 
gram and much interesting information regarding the 
works to be presented, and the artists. The distribution of 
this annual booklet is invariably the signal for a rush of 
seat orders and, as in previous seasons, it is evident that 
the permanent subscribers who receive the advance publica- 
tion are going to respond to the extent that the general 
public will not be called upon for more than the customary 
support to insure capacity audiences at all.of the festival 
concerts. C.C.M. 


Sigma Alpha Iota Elects Officers 


Officers of Sigma Alpha Iota, the national musical soror- 
ity which has been holding its annual convention at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, were elected as 
follows: National president; Hazel Ritchie, of Lincoln, 
Neb.; vice-president, Esther Arneson, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
recording secretary, Mildred O’Dell, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
corresponding secretary, Bernice Thompson, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
treasurer, Rosemary Scott, Cincinnati, Ohio; historian, 
Eleanor P. Furminger, Boston. ; 

Miss Ritchie, the sorority’s newly elected national presi- 
dent, is a graduate of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, of which faculty she is now a member. 
Miss Furminger, the New England member among the na- 
tional officers, is a senior at the New England Conservatory, 
where she has been studying in the piano department for 
several years past. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota delegates were entertained Sat- 
urday afternoon, following their motor trip to Concord and 
Lexington, at the Brookline home of Mrs. F, Addison 
Porter. The banquet which brought the convention to a 
close at the Copley Plaza Hotel was attended by fifty-three 
delegates and members of the local chapter. 


Chapman Stars Score on Tour 


The spring tour of William R. Chapman and his artists 
closed at Biddeford, Me., on March 24, and was a great 
success. There were twenty-five concerts in all, and ap- 
pearances were made in New York, New Hampshire and 
Maine. The artists presented in the Chapman series were 
Julia Floyd, coloratura soprano; Everett Bishop, bass bar- 
itone, and Gabriel Engel, violinist. As a conductor of 
orchestral and choral organizations Mr. Chapman long since 
won a name for himself, and he also is a pianist of great 
ability. The critics in the various cities were very enthu- 
siastic in their praise of his work at the piano while on 
tour with his stars. One of the dailies stated that Mr. 
Chapman’s accompaniments were marvels of beauty and 
when he accompanies he seems to fire everyone with his 
enthusiasm. Mr. Chapman’s tour of 1923 already has been 
booked, and he states that guarantees have been offered 
him for more concerts than he can accept. 


Sundelius to Give Richmond, Va., Recital 

Marie Sundelius, whose creation of the part of Anna in 
Catalini’s “Loreley” has proven one of her outstanding 
leading roles at the Metropolitan Opera House, will appear 
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in recital for the Musician’s Club of Richmond, Va., on 
April 24. Mme. Sundelius is finishing her sixth consecutive 
year as a Metropolitan artist. She will appear in the spring 
festivals at Spartanburg, Greensboro, Newark and Mt. Ver- 
non (la.), and then join the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
for the final fortnight of its spring tour. Mme. Sundelius 
will devote October and the early part of November to con- 
certs before she rejoins the Metropolitan. 


John C. Freund Addresses Music Students’ 
League 


A meaty, instructive, and very warmly received address 
was made by John C. Freund, editor of Musical America, 
before the Music Students’ League last Sunday afternoon 
at the Art Center, when about 300 members and guests of 
the organization were present. Mr. Freund compared Euro- 
pean teachers and musical conditions with those of the 
United States, and his points were nearly all in favor of the 
latter. Following the Freund address, Augusta Lenska, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, sang several numbers and 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm with her exceptionally fine 
voice and fervid delivery. The league then held a business 
meeting at which it wap decided, among other things, to 
send a telegram of sympathy to John McCormack, and to 
give a concert at Town Hali in May (with the assistance 
of well known artists) for the purpose of raising a fund 
with which to provide permanent clubrooms for Music Stu- 
dents’ League... Other speakers of the afternoon were J. 
Fletcher Shera, Leonard Liebling and several of the stu- 
dents, among them the Misses Spear, Robinson, Sisson, etc. 


Artist from Charles Cooper’s Studios in 
Concert 
The following comment which appeared in the Jackson 
Heights News concerns Marguerite Smith, an artist-pupil 
of Charles Cooper : 


The piano pemtel gen last Saturday afternoon by Marguerite 
Smith, assisted by Ethel Karsay and some of Mrs. Smith’s pupils, 





MARGUERITE SMITH, 
pupil of Charles Cooper. 
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FIRST CONCERT GIVEN AT THE 


AMERICAN 


Casella's Work Spurned—Success of Casella’s Pupil—Szigeti 


ACADEMY IN ROME 


and Other Fiddlers—“Rosenkavalier” a Tame Success— 


“Losing Money” 


Rome, March 11,—The-most interesting musical event of 
recent days proved to be the first concert of the Américan 
Academy, which attracted a large number of musicians and 
music lovers. The concert opened with 
major, for violin and piano, extremely well rendered by 
Mario Corti and Felix Lamond, director of the music de- 
partment of the Academy. It was followed by a quintet 
for wind instruments by Leo Sowerby, which had been 
performed before that at the Filharmonica, and repeated 
its success on this occasion, It is a work full of ideas and 
well put together, but the effect of this combination of in 
struments in modern compositions is unsympathetic. The 
performance was good, but Mr, Sowerby roused the greatest 
interest in his transcriptions of the folk tunes and country 
dances, which are all characteristically harmonized, yet not 
overburdened. He played them himself in a remarkably 
fine manner. Sowerby, no doubt, will give us many a 
treat while he is here, and introduce a lot of good music 
of which America may well be proud, 

Case.ta’s Work Srurnep, 

Of special interest was the orchestral concert of Alfredo 
Casella, just back from his American tour. Among other 
compositions he gave some of his own works, some of which 
had already been heard and discussed and—some people say 

buried in America. The fact is that here, too, most of 
them are buried, for the public very ungenerously would 
not listen to them. But after the stormy disapproval which 
he aroused by his own things, Casella played the “Symphonic 
Variations” of Franck so splendidly that he was obliged to 
give three encores, His playing is exquisite. Anything 
more placid, clear and more really Mozartian than his 
rendition of the Mozart D minor concerto I have never 
heard, He was tendered an ovation at the end of it. This 
interesting concert closed with Strauss’ “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” suite, which Molinari conducted with great 
finish and comprehension of its esprit. The preceding “Im- 
pressioni dal Vero,” by Malipiero, was appreciated only by 
a small minority of connoisseurs. 

CaseLLa’s PuPtt. 

Considerable attention was roused by Casella’s pupil, 
Marcella Lantenay, a sweet little blonde of fifteen, who 
played Chopin's preludes and etudes with extraordinary 
assurance and virtuosity. Schumann’s A minor concerto 
proved to be a bit beyond her powers, although her musician- 
ship and wonderful talent made even that interesting; She 
was applauded and virtually covered with flowers 

Among the other pianists worthy of mention the most 
important is the gifted young pianist, Dante Alderighi, who 
played in the Sala Bach before the largest audience of the 
Al lerighi, who makes great strides toward perfec- 
tion each year, played with great purity of style Scarlatti 
and Mozart, and brought out some new things—~a sonata 
by the young Prince Massino, which lacks real inspiration, 
and six short numbers by Dr. Ippolito Galante, which ob- 
tained immediate success. They are full of spirit, from 
the grotesque to the sentimental. The valse is really “fola 
tre.” At his own concert, a week before, Galante showed 
that he has genuine talent as a conductor, Among other 
compositions he gave his “Concerto Grosso” in B minor, 
for quartet and organ; Bach's cantata, “Christ lag in Todes 
banden” and “Ecce quam bonum” (motet for five voices) 
by an anonymous composer of the seventeenth century, 

Szicett AND Orner Frippiers, 

Most distinguished among recent string players was 
Joseph Szigeti, who played with particular verve and per- 
fection of style a Bach partita and Brahms’ sonata in D 
minor There was also a New York violinist, Anton 
Maaskoff Iwo cellists—Lino Boni, particularly adept at 
romantic music, and Gilberto Crepaz, who gave a very 
successful joint recital with Renzo Lorenzoni, pianist—are 
worthy of mention 

Of vocalists the most 


scason 


notable was Mme, Eugenia von 
Klemm, the versatile Russian artist, who gave a most 
varied program, ranging from old classics to Neapolitan 
dialect songs and some “nigger music.” She sang in eight 
languages and all styles with temperament and taste. Of 
interest also was a recital of Lizy de Scalzi, the possessor of 
a lovely, fluent soprano, She appeared in joint recital with 
Marie Brambilla Milani, a pianist above the ordinary 
standard of talent. These two young girls, both very gifted 
and handsome, have a big future before them. 
“ROSEN KAVALIER” A TAME Success. 

At the Costanzi, “Rosenkavalier” is the latest novelty, 

if one may call it such, for it has not been performed for 


Grieg’s sonata if, 


about ten years. It was a tame success, as the stage is far 
too large for the action, and the artists were unable to over- 
come that handicap, One could not understand one single 
word from some of them, especially Gilda Dalla Rizza, the 
Octavian, who was very monotonous and sang everything 
with the same kind of expression. One wonders why she 
must always be put forward in the principal roles. Only 
the orchestra, under Belezza, was splendid. Carmen Melis, 
as the marshal’s wife, was finesse itself and looked her 
part. Also some minor parts were excellently cast. 

It was good old “Bohéme,” with Carmen Melis as Mimi 
and Minghetti as Rodolfo, that had the greatest success of 
late. A more tender and delicate Mimi cannot be found. 
She brought tears to the eyes of many spectators. Zan- 
donai’s “Giulietta e Romoe” has had many performances 
since its premiere; but the public is not persuaded that the 
music fits the subject, and, to tell the truth, the public is 
right. 

“Lostnc Money.” 

As to Weingartner’s opera, “The Village School,” which 
was announced, it is very doubtful whether it will actually 
be performed, as Mme, Carelli says she is losing money, 





‘‘This fine artist has 
reached a point of fin- 
ished production that 
makes her renditions 
delightful. She uses her 
voice of smooth, lovely 
quality with decided in- 
telligence and her high 
notes are exquisitely 


clear.’’ 


The Erie (Pa.) Daily Times said the 
above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


and does not want to go to any extra expense for new 
operas. 

The Spanish tenor, Fleta, who gave such a fine Romeo 
in Zandonai's opera, has now won a great ovation as Cavara- 
dossi, He is surely one of the best representatives of the 
role seen and heard anywhere. With this he gave his 
“evening of honor” and incidentally his farewell. 

Dotty Pattison. 


Zoellner Quartet Again Wins Favor 


Charleston, Ill, April 4.—On March 30, the well known 
Zoellner Quartet gave its annual concert here at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College. It has made many appear- 
ances here and last night, as always. its perfect unison and 
striking dynamics fully reached all expectations. Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., cellist of the quartet, further enhanced his 
reputation by a magnificent performance of the piano part 
of the Grieg sonata, op. 13, for violin and piano. This was 
played with Antoinette Zoellner, who rose to great heights, 
playing with a tone and brilliancy that aroused great en- 
thusiasm. The sonata was very warmly received. The 
“Pastorale” from the Greek “Impressions” for quartet, by 
Emerson Whithorne, was well liked as was ane the per fect 

rendition of the Haydn quartet, op. 76, No. 5. B.D. 


May Mukle in Italy and England 


At the conclusion of this season’s American tour, May 
Mukle, the well known English cellist, who is equally as 
well known in this country, sailed for England, where she 
appeared at the Enoch Saturday Afternoon Concerts at 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, on March 11, On 
March 12, the artist was soloist with the Klettering Glee- 
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men at the Coliseum. Two days later she played the Ernest 
Bloch string quartet (1919) and the Mozart E flat string 
quartet with Andre Mangeot, Kenneth Skeaping and Re- 
becca Clarke at a meeting of the Music Society at St. 
John’s Institute, Tufton street, Westminster. 

At present, May Mukle is vacationing in Italy, where 
she will also fill several engagements before returning to 
England on May 1 to resume her musical activities in con- 
nection with the Classical String Quartet, of which she is 
a prominent member and founder. 


Monica Graham Stults Has Unusually Busy 
Week. 


Monica Graham Stults, Chicago’s popular soprano, has. 
just passed through one of the busiest weeks of her 
career, On a recent Monday she was engaged by long 
distance phone for two programs, on the following Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings respectively, at Hancock (Mich.), 
the occasion being the dedication of the Cleaves Memorial 
Organ in the Hancock Congregational Church. Leaving 
that point Saturday afternoon, she arrived in Milwaukee 
early the next morning (Sunday), where a hurried con- 
nection with the Milwaukee Electric enabled her to reach 
Winnetka in time to make her regular Sunday appearance 
with the choir of the Winnetka Community Church, after 
which she sang the soprano role in Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” at St. Mark’s Church, Evanston. 

Incidentally, it is interesting in this connection to learn 
that this appearance was Mrs. Stults’ eighth re-engagement 
in the Copper Country, 


Annie Louise David Filling Many Dates 


In commenting upon Annie Louise David’s recent appear- 
with the Woman's Club, the Brooklyn Eagle of April 2 
said in part: “A very lovely musical program contributed 
by Annie Louise David, harpist, and Irene Williams, so- 
prano, concluded an enjoyable afternoon. All of Miss 
David's contributions received “hearty and merited appre- 
ciation.” 

On April 2, Miss David played at St. Mark's Church and 
on April 8 , she gave a harp recital in Hartford, Conn. On 
Easter Sunday she appeared at services of three churches, 
and on next Sunday, April 23, she will play in the West 
End Church. On April 24, she will give a joint recital’ 
with Florence Hinkle in this city; on April 27, she will 
appear with Cecil Arden in East Orange, N. J., and on 
April 29 in Boston. 


Henri Scott Engaged for Bach Festival 


Henri Scott was engaged as bass soloist ,for the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” given by the Oratorio Society, 
Joseph Pache conductor, at the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, 
on March 16. One of Mr. Scott's forthcoming engagements 
is on May 27 at the Bach Festival when he will take part in 
the singing of the B minor Mass, under the direction of 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 


Salmond to Tour Here Next Season 


Felix Salmond, the distinguished cellist, who scored an 
emphatic success at his American debut recital in Aeolian 
Hall on March 29, will be under the exclusive management 
of Annie Friedberg for the coming season. Mr. Salmond 
will return to America early next year for a tour which 
Miss Friedberg is now booking. 


Simmons Sings for Vienna Milk Fund 


William Simmons, the well known baritone, was heard 
in concert on Sunday evening, April 1, at the New York 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S, Adler. The cohcert was given 
for the benefit of the Vienna Milk Fund and was attended 
by a brilliant audience. Mme. Sembrich was present and 
highly commended Mr, Simmons on the splendid rendition 
of his numbers. 


Dobkin Booking for Concert and Opera 


Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian tenor, will hereafter be 
booked exclusively by Annie Friedberg. Mr. Dobkin will 
be heard in concert and opera during the coming season. 


Loveland Back from Long Tour 


Lo Desca Loveland, an artist of Mott training, has just re- 
turned to America from eighty-six appearances in Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Gray Roberts Under Friedberg Management 


Gray Roberts, tenor, has just signed a contract to be 
under the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg. 





OT. DENIS 1 


ED SHAWN 


_and the Denishawn Dancers 


October, November, December Tour 
Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 





LETZ QUARTE 


HANS LETZ, 1st Violin 
EDWIN BACHMANN, 2nd Violin 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola 
HORACE BRITT, ’Cello 


AVAILABLE 
November to April 
Exclusive Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





SAMUEL D. SELWIT 


MANAGER OF EMINENT ARTISTS 





1512 So. Trumbull Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Rockwell 6376 





NOW BOOKING SEASON 1922-1923 
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HER ART 


“WOULD SEEM TO BE TO A CER. 
TAIN EXTENT FOURTH-DIMEN. 
SIONAL, AT LEAST IT IS A BIT DIF. 
FICULT TO ESTIMATE IN TERMS OF 
THE CONVENTIONAL SONG RE. 
CITAL.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


HER PROGRAMS 


“INTERESTING PROGRAM COVER. 
ING A WIDE FIELD OF SONG LIT. 
ERATURE.”—CHICAGO POST. 


“ATTESTED HER INTEREST IN 
THE FINE THINGS OF SONG. IT 
REPRESENTED MUCH THAT IS DEL- 
ICATE AND MORE THAT IS DEEP, 
WARM AND EMOTIONAL.” 

—CHICAGO JOURNAL. 


HER INTERPRETATIONS 
“REVEALED A_ SUPERLATIVE 

MENTAL GRASP OF THEIR CON. 

TEXT AND MUSICALITY.” 
—CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. 


“HER INTERPRETATIONS WERE 
GRAPHIC.”—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 


“SANG WITH APPRECIATION AND 
ARTISTIC INSIGHT.” 
—CHICAGO POST. 


“DELIVERY OF HER MUSIC 
HIGHLY APPEALING.” 
—CHICAGO JOURNAL. 


HER DICTION 
“NO FAULT CAN BE FOUND WITH 
HER ENGLISH DICTION.” 
—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


HER VOICE 
“IS VERY RICH.” 
—CHICAGO JOURNAL. 


CLARA CLEMENS 


Seven Historical Recitals Illustrating The Development of Song 


NEVER BEFORE HAS SUCH A SERIES BEEN GIVEN. 
TO CLARA CLEMENS HAS COME THE UNIQUE HONOR 
OF BEING INVITED TO GIVE SUCH A SERIES IN MAY, 
1922, IN MUNICH. 


IN A COUNTRY WHERE THE SINGING OF SONGS HAS 
PREEMINENT EXPONENTS AND AN ENLIGHTENED AND 
HYPERCRITICAL PUBLIC FOR THIS RARE AND DIFFI- 
CULT ART, IT IS REMARKABLE THAT TO AN. AMERICAN 
AND THUS TO AMERICA SHOULD BE AWARDED THIS 
TRIBUTE FOR ARTISTRY IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE. 


CLARA CLEMENS HAS BEEN CHOSEN FOR THIS 
EPOCH-MAKING OCCASION BECAUSE SHE HAS EVERY- 
THING THAT GOES TO MAKE THE IDEAL INTERPRETER 
OF CLASSIC AND MODERN SONG LITERATURE. “SHE 
IS AT HOME IN EVERY MOOD AND MANY STYLES,” AS 
THE NEW YORK EVENING POST SAYS. 


CLARA CLEMENS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR .A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF REPETITIONS OF THE SERIES FOR 
CLUBS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. IT OFFERS A 
SINGULAR CHANCE TO FOLLOW THE GROWTH OF THE 
LYRIC IMPULSE PRESENTED WITH OUTSTANDING 


ARTISTRY. 


BOOKINGS FOR THE SEASON 1 922-23 NOW BEING ARRANGED 


Exclusive Management: ROBERT DE BRUCE, Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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AN APPRECIATION OF FRANK PATTERSON’S REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST TWENTIETH CENTURY PEDANTRY 


By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


While fully appreciating the inestimable value of long 
continued employment of unresolvable tone jumbles as a 
means of concealing thematic impotence, contrapuntal in- 
capacity and structural inefficiency, it has always seemed 
to me that to insist upon everyone making use of these fea- 
tures was as despotic as the rigid laws prohibiting those 
familiar procedures regarding fifths, cross relations, etc., 
which have been so often effectively ignored by the best 
masters from Bach to Wagner. 

In this democratic age when there is such a mania for 
shattering ideals and leveling the landmarks of art, it is a 
matter of great difficulty for a composer to explain why 
he still believes in the existence of certain eternal funda- 
mental laws—whatever may become of evanescent rules. 

Encouraged by the suggestions of Helmholtz, who sought 
to give a scientific “moral” support, as it were, to certain 
methods of tonal structure adopted by the great masters, 
many have longed to see this line of investigation con- 
tinued, in order to explain and justify that which is of 
enduring value in the great works of the present day. 

Inasmuch as the great creations precede the rules that 
explain them, and these explanations are the function of the 
musical theorists rather than the physicist, it is a source of 
gratification to read the able essays on modern music by 
Frank Patterson, which have just been brought to a con- 
clusion in the Musica, Courter. 

Mr. Patterson's views are expressed with remarkable 
candor and kindliness and in a manner as nearly approach- 
ing objectiveness as one can expect from a human being. 
It is only by viewing the field of creative activity in such a 
spirit of fairness that one can hope to benefit the art-loving 
public in general and the musical guild in particular. In 
having thus explained to us the causes of harmonic un- 
clarity, absence of sustained melody, etc., in so many ultra- 
modern works, we are led to realize that there is a pro- 
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Veetvaoeeenninennend 


“Frederick Gunster, the tenor, 
was one of the best of that voice 
ever heard at the Pageant con- 
certs. 

“His voice is both lyrical and 
florid and has a rare appeal. It 
is more mellow than are many 
brilliant tenor voices, and is 
clear and ringing in its entire 
range.” 













Ernest E. Colvin, 
—St. Louis Star, March 8, 1922. 











Mr. Gunster kas been engaged to assist 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


on her Spring Tour 1922. 













"Mr, Gunster is under. the Management of 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 





nounced difference between laws and rules. In all master 
works of every age the elements of novelty and surprise 
were prominent factors, while that which was conventional 
was §& unned. 


Tue Wuote Tone ScAte. 


Now it would be very difficult at the present =e? to 
recall any features of musical congestion sare 

tional than the whole tone mag nor anythi Nyge fame ‘monet 
onous than passages _ with interm 

triads, at times relieved by fragmentary major velo ties tarde 
The thinking man would naturally seek to express himself 
in some other way, but is speedily called to account if he 
deviates from current formalities. At a period when 
the diminished seventh chord held full sway and was em- 
ployed in climaxes by great and small, composers blessed 
with caution and a sense of proportion were constrained 


(b) (ce) 


(a) 








(ab) 


th) ab) 


{c 


CMS Et. 





ep I, auc 

to be economical in the use of this valuable chord. Why 
not be equally judicious in employing the yet more incisive 
augmented triad and those fascinating, dreamy, bewildering 
derivations of the altered chords and the more desirable 
phases of the whole tone scale? 


Quatiry. 


It is easier to a distaste for the masterpiece 
written in.a given idiom than to create something gen- 
uinely valuable in a new musical dialect or in a novel form. 
In the grand scramble after modernity (the word modernity 
being used in the sense of limitless dissonance), many seem 
to regard the lack of euphony as a virtue and an evidence 
of excellence, So long as the thing sounds badly it must 
be of a high quality. As Herbert Spencer said, “In the 
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oat of some, a is synonymous with pro- 


connection with modernity 
ag meme ig i os of widb-oe, 
pe Haig ea. me ao cape by Sta 
vinsky or revels in Ravel, de te i in Brahms, who 
harmonically speaking is way _times as compared 
with Schumann, Chopin, W. or 


told kim frankly that 


A pupil T's cola mine 
hts than 


unless he could carry his composition to greater 

had Beethoven, he would drop it at once. One of the pupil’s 
me, and while certain passages were of 

were followed by others which 

have countenanced. 

Patterson shows why certain pro- 

effective and why others are not. 

that hy composition was a 

iy not. 

A single quotation will illustrate "i author's attitude 


towards contemporaneous music and the necessity for a solid 
background behind the: most subtle of eye fancies. He 
brings forward the once much opening 


theme of “Tristan and Isolde,” Different Sasebiiens of 
the harmonic basis are herewith given. That at A is 
Mayrhoffer's—who believed that te first chord was the 
dominant seventh (altered) of E, followed by a similar one 
in A. At B is Grove’s version, a chord of the augmented 
third, fourth and sixth followed by the dominant seventh 
of A. At c and d are Mr, Patterson’s views which explain 
— . ) (See Musicat Courter of February 23, page 

I have long felt that this passage might be reduced even 
to lower terms and that we have to do merely with a highly 
decorated cadence (e) which is characteristic of the Phry- 
gian mode (f). But whatever view we take, the result is 
the same—namely, that from a normal progression, the 
power of superlative genius constructs the supernatural. 

Before leaving this charming subject I wish to call at- 
tention to the fascination afforded by the vagueness of the 
first chord, which may be said to possess more than one 
significance—not only possible ones alluded to above, 
but that shown at G prceerk chord upon the second 
degree of E flat Fell. The hearer ‘te. Id in songunee 
until the voices move and determine its rea 

To show that this is the case the reader need but, refer 
to its recurrence at the close of the “Vorspiel.” The outline 
at H is virtual - igre same as that given at G, but with a 
sudden change harmony takes the form of the dominant 
minor ninth of C minor. 

Mr. Patterson wisely advises students not to rely on the 
tabulation of chords and possible complexities that may be 
derived therefrom, but rather * stimulate their imagina- 
tions by conscientious study of masters and in 
their own compositions to employ melodies, tone com- 
binations, etc., as may best express their own individualities. 
This should be done in such a manner that the basic princi- 
ples may ultimately be felt and found. One of his closing 
suggestions is so commendable that all may take it to heart. 
“The student is strongly advised to endeavor to learn what 
- his own natural manner and not strive to transcend its 
imits.” 





INTERESTING PROGRAMS IN HAVANA 


Havana, Cuba, March 26.—On February 26, Benjamin 
Orbon, a Spanish pianist, gave a recital at the Comedia 
Theater. The program was not at all interesting, but the 
public, composed largely of his countrymen, seemed pleased 
when he played numbers by Larregla, Albeniz and Guicuies. 

SeveNTEENTH ANNIVERSARY oF Rotary Cus, 


March 2 to March 5 the Rotary Club of Havana gave a 
series of entertainments, among which was a concert at 
Sala Espadero, when Lola Van der Gutch, soprano; Mer- 
cedes Pelaez, violinist, and Margot de Blanck, pianist, took 


part. 
A Typscat_Cusan Concert. 

There was a genuine Cuban concert given with extra- 
ordinary success at the National , on March 16, 
before an enthusiastic public. It has been years since the 
Havanese have had this rtunity. Such artists as Mrs. 
Fernandez, Misses Ehlers, ra, de la Torre, and Messrs. 
Roig, Lanz, Alsino, Pulido, Urreztarazu, Melero, and Gan- 
sirena sang selections by Cuban composers. Eusebio Delfin 
sang various Cuban airs with great ease and beauty, accom- 
panying himself with his “guitarra,” the instrument used by 
the “Guajiros” (country people) of Cuba. 

No C assics. 

Ernesto Lecuona, a Cuban pianist, gave a recital at the 
National Theater Under the management of the “Pro-Arte” 
Musical Society, on March 18. Although Mr. Lecuona 
possesses great talent, he has, for some reason, dedicated 
himself to the writing of musical comedies. He was most 
successful as a pianist, but his program was not satis fac- 
tory because it was entirely lacking in classic music. 

PromisinG Puptt. 
on Moran a pupil of Hubert de Blanck, director of 
Phe, ational Conservatory of Music here, gave a piano re- 
cital at “Sala Espadero.” Miss Morgan showed decided abil- 
ity and fluent technic, and received highly merited applause 


New York School of Music and Arts Summer 
Session 
Ralfe Leech Sterner has issued a handsome four-page 

circular, ope in oe ‘old and green, relative to the summer 
session at the ork School of Music and Arts. Quot- 
ing from the pas “This is America’s most beautiful 
music school, enjoying the finest location i in New York city, 
over the historic Hudson river.” It is, as a4 matter 
of fact, only musical institution located on the river, 
thus making sure of summer's cooling breezes, which one & 
over the mile wide Hudson at this point (Eighty-sevent 
street and Riverside Drive). 


This may be one reason for the invariably large summer 


attendance, the capacity of the school, with its spacious 
dormitory department, being tested to the utmost. The 
course begins May 15, and continues to September 1, and 
Fis ack tht many “pupils who nrc lst.semmer course 
is a fact that many pupils who enrolfed last 
ok i ods, cemghed tan webs snk en’ Gaia & 


; Peg Oy 


Christmas or later, for the many advantages at the “Sterner 
School” are recognized. Among them are the very highest 
class of instructors, and the fascinating homelife, where all 
are on same striving, in an environment of: 
artistic endeavor and attainment, The regular weekly musi- 
cales, in which qualified pupils participate, the free advan- 
tages, such as automobile and yacht trips, harmony lessons, 
vocal sight-reading classes, all are earnestly enjoyed by the 
hundreds of students. A special summer course for teach- 
ers is also a feature, and many teachers who are busy with 
pupils the rest of the year spend a summer in New York, 
where oe are coached in the latest development in peda- 

rge their teaching repertory, qualify them- 
jor = "for better work in their home city. The circular has 
detailed information, from which, however, the following 
is gathered: 

VOCAL COURSE. 
(Six Weexs.) 


Course may be extended to ten weeks if desired 

Two private vocal lessons a week with Ralfe~ Leech “Sterner. 
Classes in sight singing, rhythm and ear training. Leila Yale. 
Classes in harmony an “counterpoint (optional), Alexander Pero. 
Classes in interpretation. 

Rehearsals of songs. Daily work in 
Lecture course — =. all subjects 
grand opera. Ralfe Leech 
With these lectures we use colored charts, clay heads, various 
forms of resonators, and other mechanical apparatus of the utmost 
value to voice The school has also the finest collection of 
wet specimens of human heads obtainable. LI) desiring to see 
things as ne nm a — are given special. lectures free of 


charge with these 
Po ae gr Ce os 9 course, the student also gets 


In this course 
concerts, recitals and various 

Assistant we depchers cp Serine summer fore Marie van Gelder, 
Dr, D. Keene D: Capouilliez. 


Ege mye ‘t wg ty -y bie _ iven_ in wiki Bag caening 
- vatore; public music by ale; organ 

. George. W And: will teach pupils at the sesaiwer 
tat Pai ~ art = Wolter; languages, harp, draw- 


5, bainting, caneing. 
take private lessons only during “ summer 
months in ~otagy Boal of music or the arts may do so. 
PIANOFORTE COURSE, 
(Stx Weeks.) 
age may be extended to ten weeks if desired. 
vai 


rom voice anatomy to 


Two private lessons in piano a week. (Pupils may select my 
teacher in the 

Lecture recitals Arthur ay oe one of the world’s great- 

est pianists and owledged to be the greatest player in 


Classes in eg F technic and interpretation by another pupil of 


Liszt, Proparick 
in musical analysis. Aloys Kremer, one of the best of 


Eu mupeen Bs tours caused a sensation. 
rank Howard Warner, pianist, 


criticism, Arthur Fried- 
and counterpoint, Alexander P: 
ward eee and Philip James af be available 


Arthur Friedheim will ath sik pect yp oh of two basssond ag 
which will consist of: old posers, 
oo (3) Schumann a Weetdendes't (4) Chopin, (5 and 3 

he Mr. Friedheim. Dis- 
general and 


Works of these composers will be 
especially 


their 
from the sto performance” and 
othe aandpofe of = = ne course. 
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TANDY MacKENZIE 


Lyric Tenor 














FACTS ABOUT MacKENZIE 


William Thorner, the famous vocal teacher, discoverer of Rosa 
Ponselle, is also discoverer of MacKenzie. Mr. Thorner is MacKenzie’s 
sole teacher and he predicts a sensational career for his latest find. 


| Roland R. Witte, of Horner & Witte, southwestern booking agency, 
J heard MacKenzie and engaged him for twenty concerts. 


HAAOUHOASPOMHSSPAQHETO EE HU SODA UAT AARHUS SST 





Tour of His Native Hawaiian Islands This June 





Forty Dates Already Booked for Next Season 











NOW IS THE TIME TO BOOK THIS REMARKABLE YOUNG TENOR AT A 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE. HEAR HIS COLUMBIA RECORDS, NOTE 
THE VELVETY QUALITY OF HIS VOICE, AND YOU WILL UNDERSTAND THE 
FAITH OF HIS MANAGERS, AND REALIZE THE BASIS OF THE CLAIMS 
MADE FOR HIM. 
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Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West. 42nd St., New York City 
Southwestern Representatives for Mr. MacKenzie: HORNER & WITTE, 3000 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MANFRED MALKIN TALKS AS WELL AS HE PLAYS 


rhe Pianist, He Claims, Must Keep in Touch with Present Day Affairs if He Expects to Function as a 100 Per Cent. 
' Artist—-Discusses Music Week and Refers to His Coming Engagements Here and Abroad 


Concertgoers seldom realize the vast amount of work 
giving a recital program entails. The interpretive artists, like 
geniuses in many other fields, must combine inspiration 
with hard work 

This thought flashed through the mind as the writer 
waited outside Mr. Malkin’s studio and heard him practicing 
passages of the Schumann concerto. Entering the studio, 
he was greeted effusively by the artist. 

“Working hard?” was the first question, and he nodded 
assent 

“Always working,” he said. “The artist is never a mem 
ber of the unemployed, for he must always work to be 
ready when called upon to fill an engagement. Of course, 
I am not advancing piano playing as a solution for the 
problem of unemployment! What I meant was that my 
managers, Haensel & Jones, are booking me, and so I must 
be able to answer a call at a moment's notice. 

“The artist,” he continued, “is the modern prototype of 
the minute-men of Revolutionary days. From what I have 
said, you can judge that I am a believer in preparedness. 
By the way,” he quickly exclaimed, “lest you misundertand 
me, I do not mean that I am a believer in military prepared- 
ness. If there is one thing I have no intention of doing it 
is to mix music with politics, though there is a Paderewski 
as precedent. 

“Speaking of Paderewski,” Mr. Malkin said, apart from 
extolling his pianistic achievements, “Paderewski must be 
given credit for being the first to advocate and inaugurate 
the eight-hour day in the piano-working world. Today, 
however, we find artists who are even more radical and 
espouse a six-hour working day.” 

It is also true that there are some artists who apply 
themselves for ten hours at a stretch, but Mr. Malkin said 
he did not care to discuss them, as that was outright “scab- 
bing.” No one, he ventured, should sabbotage the ecight- 
hour day unless he was paid double for overtime 

“How about yourself?” 

“Oh, I work every spare moment I can find, and those 
I don’t find I manage to make, You see,” he added, “in the 
parlance of the war-lords, ‘this calamity has been forced 
upon me,’ for besides being booked by Haensel & Jones I 
have been invited to play the Schumann concerto abroad. 
At present I have accepted two invitations to appear abroad, 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, under Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
and with the Mannheim Philharmonic Orchestra. Since 
you are writing, you might add that negotiations are under 
way with other leading European orchestras, and also some 
in this country.” 

Referring to these engagements, Mr. Malkin said: “There 
is one thing that pleases me immensely, and that is that I 
may be said to have the unique distinction of having made 
my European reputation in America. Now,” he mused, “all 
that remains for me to do is to cross the deep blue and try 


and get it. However, I expect to ‘bring home the bacon,’ 
as the saying goes, provided the foreign critics are as kind 
to me as our own press has been in the past.” 

Mr. Malkin then played several excerpts from the Schu- 
mann concerto, and went off into lavish praise of its beauty, 
charm and elegance, illustrating these points on the piano, 
“Schumann,” he remarked, “is the real poet of the piano, 
rae on Schumann concerto is the most romantic work of 
its kind.” 

Mr. Malkin expects to be rather busy the week of April 
30, known as Music Week. “We have so standardized our- 
selves in this country that we pigeonhole our emotions by 
the week. Thus there is a ‘Fire-Prevention Week,’ ‘Clean- 
up Week,’ ‘Smile Week,’ and now it’s ‘Music Week.’ The 
only exception is prohibition, which is served by the year. 
However, April 30 is ‘Music Week,’ when music ‘red-hot’ 
will be served to the American public, which will be gorged 
with music whether it wants it or not. To the musician, 
music week is the bona-fide ‘smile week,’ The truth is, the 
week of April 30 should hand any serious musician a laugh.” 

The writer hastened to disagree with Mr. Malkin, but 
then hesitated, as he feared to be made the butt of his 
humor. 

Throughout our talk, Mr. Malkin showed a keen appre- 
ciation and individual opinion on all topics. This is not 
startling to one who is familiar with his interpretations. 
He believes in individual expression as the only basis of 
ascertaining truth, What he speaks on he has so thoroughly 
digested that his feelings on the subject become spontaneous. 
And so it is with his playing. In his own words, “What 
makes an artist is not only the thorough understanding, 
musicianship, culture and imagination that one brings to a 
composition, but also a certain sincerity which makes as- 
similation possible; and that sincerity is the personal content 
that revivifies a composition and makes it flow directly 
from the soul of the artist, as his own inspiration.” 

Mr. Malkin ventured that the pianist must be thoroughly 
conversant with present-day affairs; in short, he must be 
a good citizen if he expects to function as a one hundred 
per cent. performer. “The pianist,” he explained, “must 
keep in touch with life if his readings are to have any real 
value. The soloist who isolates himself from mankind 
places himself in a spiritual desert. One cannot limit one- 
self to four walls and then expect to breathe love, warmth, 
outdoor atmosphere and freedom into his work.” 

Mr. Malkin by his outward appearance showed every in- 
dication that he had taken life at its full value. F.W.R. 


Another New York Recital for Rose Florence 

Rose Florence’s early fall dates will include a New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on November 21, under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
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HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 
GANZ AND MYSELF WANT TO CONGRATULATE YOU UPON THE UNUSUALLY BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS OF MME MARGUERITE NAMARA DURING HER TOUR WITH THE STLOUIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA THE PAST FEW WEEKS THOUGH SINGING SIX TIMES EACH WEEK SHE WAS 
ALWAYS IN GLORIOUS VOICE AND BY HER MUSICIANSHIP FINE ARTISTRY AND CHARMING 
PERSONALITY CAPTIVATED EVERY ONE OF OUR AUDIENCE AND WON THE ENTHUSIASTIC 
PRAISE OF ALL THE CRITICS WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD WITH KEENEST PLEASURE 
TO HER APPEARANCE WITH THE ORCHESTRA AT OUR REGULAR SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN 


STLOUIS NEXT SEASON 


ARTHUR J GAINES MANAGER 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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DENVER’S MUSIC WEEK 
ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Denver, Colo., April 3.—The promoters of Music Week 
this year, which event will be held May 14-21 inclusive, are 
determined to duplicate the success of last year and improve 
upon a general program. Civic pride was greatly touched 
last year by the overwhelming success of the Music Week, 
so that it is comparatively easy to secure co-operation of 
all classes of citizens this year. The Mayor and the City 
Council agreed, without a dissenting vote, to give more 
than twice as much financial support as was received last 
year. 

Among the outsanding features of Music Week is the 
proposed state band contest in which it is expected that 
most of the organized bands of the state will be repre- 
sented. There will be a special class for juvenile bands 
and another for bands organized during the past year. 
Numerous bandstands will be erected on strategic points of 
the down-town streets and daily concerts will be given. 
These stands will also be used by some of the larger 
choruses, and at certain hours of the day community song 
leaders will join with the bands and choruses in community 
sings. 

A locally written opera, “The Awakening,” will be pro- 
duced. The libretto is by E. C. MacMechan and the music 
is by Henry Houseley. A music memory contest is being 
fostered by the Tuesday Musical Club in co-operation with 
the music supervisors of the schools. The Municipal 
Chorus will present the light opera, “Robin Hood,” two 
nights, with a matinee performance. 

A contest for piano-playing with a concert grand piano 
as the first prize, and other suitable prizes for second and 
third places, is being fostered. Any pianist under twenty 
years of age in Colorado, Wyoming, or New Mexico is 
eligible. A second piano and vocal contest has been organ- 
ized by the Musical Society of Denver. Contestants are 
limited to Denver only in this contest. 

Several out-of-town choruses will appear on the final 
night of the program with ten or twelve local Denver 
choruses. Greeley, Boulder, Ft. Collins, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, and other towns will be represented by choruses. 

Concerts will be given in all the charitable homes and 
hospitals by the women’s clubs. Men’s clubs will feature 
special musical programs at the regular weekly meetings. 
Most of the pastors of the city are planning to preach spe- 
cial sermons on music. The city schools will hold daily 
programs of music throughout every grade. Radio concerts 
will be broadcasted of all principal events. Teachers of 
classic dancing will present their pupils in an evening of 
interpretative dancing. 

All concerts and entertainments will be free to the pub- 
lic. The expense of Music Week is being borne by the city, 
school board, and by private contributions. The organiza- 
tion work is being carried on by the Denver Music Week 
Association in co-operation with Denver Community ag 
vice. 


Arthur Kraft’s Dates 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, filled the following engagements 
during the month of March: 5, Hamilton Club (after- 
noon), Chicago; 5, Chicago Beach Hotel (evening); 8, 
Hinsdale Women’s Club, Chicago; 12, Chicago Athletic 
Club (afternoon); 12, Irving Park Memorial Church 
(evening), Chicago; 13, Nineteenth Century Club, Oak 
Park (II); 14, Highland Park (Ill.); 16, Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park (Ill.) ; 17, joint recital, Elkhart (Ind.) ; 
19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 21, Grand Rapids, 
(Mich.); 23, Shawnee (Okla.), recital; 24, Shawnee 
(Okla.), “Messiah;” 26, joint program, Springfield (Ill. ; 
27, 28, 29, Consistory, Springfield (Ill); 31, Musicale, 
Glencoe (Iil.). 


Mr. Kraft’s ts in April take him through Itli- 
nois, i M ppéarances 


Indiana, Mi , Wisconsin, with three a 
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Bush Conservatory 
doncieeri seaman CHICAGO Sneak. Kibo 


President E. H. SCHWENKER, Secretary Vice-President 


- Summer Session 1922 


Three Terms—Ten Weeks, May 24-August 2. Eight Weeks, June 7-August 2. 
Five Weeks, June 28-August 2. 


The Faculty of 85 Artists Includes Many of World-Wide Reputation. Among Them Are: 





PIANO JAN CHIAPUSSO EDGAR A. NELSON MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 
JOHN J. BLACKMORE MME. ELLA SPRAVKA EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
VOICE CHARLES W. CLARK . BOZA OUMIROFF GUSTAF HOLMOQUIST 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS HERBERT MILLER MME. JUSTINE WEGENER 
VIOLIN RICHARD CZERWONKY BRUNO ESBJORN ROWLAND LEACH 
ORGAN EXPRESSION DANCING LANGUAGES 
EDGAR A. NELSON MAE RILEY McKINLEY CORA SPICER NEAL WALLACE RICE 
FLORENCE HODGE _LORA E. WILLIAMS ° HARRIET E. ROBINS EMILE LECLERCOQ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC , COMPLETE THEORETICAL COURSES 
WILLIAM NORDIN LYRAVINE VOTAW ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


NORM AL COURSE PIANO, YONGE NOLS PUBLIC SRI MUSIC, 


Begin June 27 


Intensive Course of Five Weeks consists of 20 hours Methods, Material and Technic, 15 hours Harmony and Theory, 10 hours Ear- 
Training and Sight-Reading, 10 hours Interpretation Classes, Lectures on Music History, Pedagogy, Round Table, Demonstration of Children’s 
Work. Weekly recitals by world-renowned artists and artist-students. 


FULL NORMAL COURSE $35.00 
MASTER INTERPRETATION CLASSES FREE to Summer Students under the above artist teachers. 


The only Conservatory in Chicago with 


Dormitories for Women and Men Students 


Attractive environment and great convenience for the summer student. 


RATES FOR ROOM AND BOARD, $9 PER WEEK AND UP. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


OTOKAR SEVCIK 


One of the world’s great violin pedagogs and teacher of 


EFREM ZIMBALIST JAN KUBELIK JARISLOV KOCIAN KARL FLESCH 
ERIKA MORINI MARY HALL EMANUEL ONDRICEK HUGO KORTSCHAK 


and many of the foremost violinists of the day 
has been engaged to teach exclusively at Bush Conservatory on his return to America in the fall. Applications accepted NOW. 
ANDREA PROUDFOOT, assistant to Sevcik, will also teach at Bush Conservatory beginning with the SUMMER TERM. 


MASTER SCHOOL OF BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHARLES S. PETERSON, Patron 


For FREE TUITION for exceptionally talented and advanced students. Applications received now for appointments for 
Fall. Particulars furnished on request. 


For Free Catalog and Special Summer Session Bulletin with Dormitory Reservations address 
: M. U. JONES, Registrar, 


839 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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LINCOLN, NEB., MAKES MUCH ADO 
OVER MATZENAUER AND BONNET 


Galli-Curei to Sing May 24 

Lincoln, Neb., April 4.—The last number on Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein’s Great Artists’ Course was given by Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
before a capacity house at the City Auditorium. It was a 
program a genius well balanced and displaying Mme. 
Matzenauer’s lovely, rich tones, and her unusual range. Her 
operatic selections, given with dramatic finish, were keenly 
enjoyed. To the hundreds of students present the recital 
proved a lesson in voice development, artistic rendition and 
broad musical culture. Her song groups, containing such 
favorites as Handel's “Care Selve,” Debussy’s “Mandoline” 
and the irrepressible Mexican folk song, arranged by La 
Forge (which had to be repeated), were presented with 
the great artist's charm. Many encores were demanded and 
granted, The competent accompanist, Georges Vause, proved 
to be an accomplished soloist as well, giving two numbers, 


Bonnet Honorep, 


Admirers showered Lincoln’s honored guest with bunches 
of roses, and after the concert she was given a large din- 
ner party at the Lincolnshire by Mr. and Mrs. Kirsch- 
stein, While this is the last number on the course, it will 
be recalled that it was through the efforts of Mrs. Kirsch- 
stein and Dr. J. M. Mayhew that the famous organist, Joseph 
Bonnet, was recently brought to Lincoln, when he was heard 
by a large audience of serious minded musicians, students 
and music lovers. Lincoln does not hear enough of such 
concerts and the public at large feels grateful for the op- 
portunity afforded to hear works of Palestrina, Guilmant, 
Johann Sebastian Bach and César Franck at their best. The 
organist gave two of his own selections, “Romance Sans 
Paroles” and “Variations de Concert” (with the famous 
peda! cadenza), after which he was given such an ovation 
as had never been granted an organist in a Lincoln concert. 


Ga.Lii-CuRCI COMING. 


Mrs. Kirschstein has arranged to bring Madame Galli- 
Curci to Lincoln May 24, which will be the third appearance 
of the great prima donna. Perhaps it is due Mrs. Kirsch- 
stein to state that no influence on the musical pulse of this 
part of Nebraska has equalled that of her series of Great 
Artists Gourses. Next year’s course teems with interest— 
Farrar, Casals, Thibaud, Gabrilowitsch, Ruffo and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. E. L, 

Danise for North Shore Music Festival 

Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been engaged to sing at the North Shore Music Festi- 
val at Evanston, Ill, on May 26. 

Simmons Re-engaged at West End Collegiate 

William Simmons, baritone, has been re-engaged for his 
third year at the West End Collegiate Church, New York. 
The quartet choir at this church sings a different oratorio 








NEW YORK 


i corner Gist Street 


' 675 Madison Avenue 
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every Sunday afternoon throughout the season. Some of 
America’s most prominent concert artists have at some time 
or — filled solo positions in this prominent house of 
worship. 


Agostini Celebrates Twenty-five Years in 
Opera 
Recently when Giuseppe Agostini sang the part of Ro- 


dolfo in “Boheme” with the San Carlo Opera Company in 
San Francisco, the Italian artist celebrated his twenty- 





GIUSEPPE AGOSTINI, 
as Rodolfo in “La Boheme.” 


fifth year on the operatic stage. According to Ray C. 


Brown of the Chronicle, “a friendly house saw to it that 
the occasion was loud with acclaim and gay with floral 
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t Montanari in the 
vanished California Theater on Bush street. 

“That twenty-five years on the stage have not robbed 
his voice of its romantic warmth was evidenced in his 
singing last night. There was an ardent glow in its tones and 
fervency in the in his acting of the young 
poet there was the same ing zest in life that has 
always characterized his reading of the part. Flowers 
and a laurel wreath accompanied the ovation at the close of 
the first act, and another and larger wreath was passed 
over the footlights after the third act.” 


Arthur Zack Plays at Hunter College 


Arthur Zack, a young cellist, recently returned from 
studies in Paris, gave a recital for the Board of Education 
series of free concerts at Hunter College, New York, on 
April. 4. His program included a sonata by Sammatini; 
“Variations Symphoniques,” by Boellmann; suite in C major, 
Bach, and shorter numbers by Willeke, Svendsen, Davidoff, 
Bruch and Popper, Mr. Zack studied with Willem Willeke 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New York, and in Paris 
with Andre Hekking. 


Ada Sohn Gives Piano Recital 


Ada Sohn gave a piano recital. in Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the os of Friday, March 24, and 
gave an excellent account of herself in a program which 
ranged from Scarlatti to the modern composers. This 
young artist has a well developed technic and much inter- 
retative ability. She seems to be equally at ease in play- 
ing selections requiring physical strength and in those 
of a delicate nature. Miss Sohn also has a fine stage 
presence, 


Yost Gives Third Recital in Pittsburgh 


On March 16 Gaylord Yost gave the last of his series of 
three violin recitals in the new hall of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute. His program was: E major sonata (Han- 
del), “Louisiana” suite (Gaylord Yost), four Spanish 
dances (Granados), allegretto (Boccherini-Kreisler), “Si- 
ciliano and Rigaudon” (Francoeur-Kreisler) and “La Cam- 
panella” (Paganini), Dallmeyer Russell was at the piano. 


Women’s Orchestra to Open Music Week 


The Women’s Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. W. F. Leman, 
conductor, will open Music Week in that city on April 30 
with a concert at the Lyric Theatre. The organization 
played r cently at the Frankford Theater and scored such 
a success that a re-engagement is pending. The orchestra 
will appear with the chorus of the Women’s Club at a con- 
cert to be given at Swarthmore College on May 6. 





| ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 
1 The Florentine Vocal Authority 


In response to an insistent demand, Mr. 
Braggiotti has decided to remain in this 
country for the present and will continue 
to divide his time between his New York 
and Boston studios. 


BOSTON 
78 Upland Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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ELENA 
GERHARDT 


“The High Priestess of Lieder 


Interpretation.”’ 
—New York Globe. 


Wins “Greatest Ovation in 
Years” On Her London 


Reappearance at Queen’s 
Hall, March 21st. 


THE GREATEST GERMAN LIEDER SINGER OF THE CENTURY had a TUMULTUOUS RECEP- 
TION at Queen’s Hall last night. There has not for months been such a crush in the vestibule before the concert, 
while Gerhardt’s appearance on the platform was the signal for applause so prolonged that it held up the singer 
and her programme. Gerhardt’s ARTISTRY IS AS POTENT AS EVER. Was there ever any one who was 
quite such a mistress of the mezza voceP—London Daily Express. 


At her best she is simply THE SOUL OF GERMAN SONG. These were her triumphs: Schubert’s “Hark, 
Hark the Lark,” Brahms’s “In the Churchyard,” “In Silent Night,” “Love Everlasting,” “The Fruitless Serenade” 
and Strauss’s “Tomorrow.” Her LOVELY FLOATING TONE carried even the slowest tempos, and she is 


THE INCARNATE EXPRESSION OF BRAHMS’S rustic sentiment. The audience asked for more and more. 
—London Morning Post. 


She has maintained the MASTERY OF THE LIED that made her famous. Her VOICE HAS LOST NONE 
OF THE SILKY SMOOTHNESS THAT IS ITS CHIEF BEAUTY and HER PHRASING ALMOST 
DEFIES CRITICISM, being NEAR ENOUGH TO PERFECTION TO SUPPLY A STANDARD FOR 
ALL those to emulate who aspire to excel in this branch of concert singing.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


There had assembled a larger audience than any we remember to have seen at a song recital. Outside the hall 
there was such a traffic of cars and taxi-cabs that the Langham-Place street loungers looked up with enquiring 
faces. And this coming together of the music lovers of London was entirely because those of them who had heard 
Gerhardt when she was last in England had recognized in her AN ARTIST OF SUCH GREATNESS OF 
MIND AND SUCH COMPELLING POWER that her name had been remembered with kindliness and her 
art with reverence. At the end of the programme THE GREAT SINGER HAD THE AUDIENCE AT HER 
FEET and HER TRIUMPH WAS COMPLETE. Her perfection is almost illogical, for with a song like “Auf 
dem Kirchhofe,” she pours out such a beauty and purity of sound that it seems to transcend all such earth-bound 
things as words, and even ideas, and become pure and absolute music.—London Daily Telegraph. 


I have referred more than once, I think, to the decline in the general standard of performance since the war. It 
fell so gradually that few people noticed it; but there can be no doubt that during the last few years we have ac- 
cepted as first-rate a good deal that would have been regarded as only a decent second-rate before the war. 
Kreisler made us realize this in one department, Chaliapine, when he happened to be at his best, in another. Miss 
Elena Gerhardt on Tuesday brought back with her A PERFECTION OF ART of which we have had too few 
examples since 1914. HER RECEPTION, LIKE THAT OF KREISLER, WAS OVERWHELMINGLY 
CORDIAL. I can imagine no more perfect singing than hers at its best—A RAVISHING PURITY OF 
TONE, the most absolute control, and A SENSE OF BEAUTY IN PHRASING THAT WOULD MAKE 
THE GREATEST OF VIOLINISTS ENVIOUS.—L ondon Sunday Times. (Ernest Newman). 


Mme. Elena Gerhardt made a reappearance in Queen’s Halli tonight, and although she has been absent from our 
concert halls since 1914, her many admirers had not for gotten her, and a great audience gave her A WELCOME 
THAT CAN ONLY BE COMPARED TO THAT ACCORDED TO KREISLER when he made his reap- 
pearance. SHE IS STILL THE GREATEST LIVING LIEDER SINGER. It was a great night for those 
who love the best in vocal music.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Miss Gerhardt Returns to America and Will Be Available From October Until March 
Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
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BUFFALO HEARS MANY 
WELL KNOWN ARTISTS 


Morini, Calvé, Siloti and Hutcheson Among the Visitors— 
Cincinnati and New York Symphony Orchestras Give 
Programs—Schilsky String Quartet’s First 
Concert Pleases—Notes 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 23, 1922,—Erika Morini was the 
young artist violinist presenting the program for the fifth 
concert in the Mai Davis Smith's subscription series Feb- 
ruary 23 in Elmwood Music Hall. Her full, warm. tone, 
brilliant style and abundant technic in the Mendelssohn E 
minor concerto aroused the large audience to great enthusi- 
asm, which deepened as the program proceeded until she 
was obliged to add five extras, Some of the most satisfy- 
ing of her program numbers were the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Hindoo Song,” the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” 
Moszkowski's “Guitarre’ and the Wieniawski “Waltz 
Caprice,” all given with brilliance and beauty of tone 
Emanual Balaban at the piano contributed sympathetic 

support 


Cus, 


The artist recital of the Chromatic Club was given in 
Twentieth Century Hall, March 4, by Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist-teacher of New York City. Although never having 
app ared in Buffalo before, he was not a stranger, as many 
of our local talented pianists are among his pupils, and he 
met with a well merited cordial reception from a repre- 
sentative musical audience. A seldom heard and beautiful 
Liszt B minor sonata and the Bach-D’Albert prelude and 
fugue in D established Mr. Hutcheson's pianism as of un- 
usual high order of merit; the Chopin group following en- 
thused his hearers, repetitions being demanded, while his 
own, compositions and arrangements of the scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's Dream” and “Ride 
of the Valkyries” (Wagner) displayed his virtuosity and 
warmth of temperament. He added to these the “Spinning 
Song” from “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt. This 
recital was one of the outstanding features of the season. 
The attention of the members of the Chromatic Club was 
called by the president, Evelyn Choate, to the new motto 
heading the program, a bit from the Bach chromatic fan- 
tasy, in honor of the club's approach to its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, 


Exnest Hutcneson with CHROMATIC 


Cincinnati SymMpHony Visits Burravo. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the com- 
manding leadership of Eugene Ysaye, with Emma Calvé, 
former operatic artist, closed the Mai Davis Smith sub- 
scription series favorably in Elmwood Music Hall, March 7. 
The martial overture, “Patrie,” Bizet; “Rhenish” sym- 
phony, Schumann; “To the Stars,” Duparc ; the “Lohen- 
grin” prelude and the overture to “The Mastersingers,” 
Wagner, were all beautifully given by this orchestra that 
has come into its rightful place as one of the foremost or- 
ganizations of the country under Mr. Ysaye’s conductor- 
ship, who, by the way, conducts without a score. The 
incomparable dramatic interpreter, Calvé, was given an 
ovation upon her appearance, and she conquered anew in 
her rare art and vocal beauty, as evidenced in all her num- 
bers, especially in the “Carmen” “Habanera” and “O Ma 
Lyre Immortelle,” from ‘ ‘Sapho” (Gounod). Two French 
folk songs, “Chant du Pays” and “Le Roi Renaud,” were 
ericores, The arias were accompanied by the orchestra and 
the songs by Flora Wills at the piano. 

In the afternoon the orchestra gave a short concert for 
young people, who filled the large hall and vigorously. ap- 
plauded the various offerings under Modest Alloo’s leader- 
ship. These educational concerts for young people are of 
untold value and worthy of liberal patronage. 


Smoti AnD New York Sympuony. 


The last concert of the George Engles series (of which 
Mai Davis Smith is local representative) was given in 
Elmwood Music Hall, March 14, by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with Alex- 
ander Siloti, pianist, as soloist—a concert that will ever 
stand out as a red-letter event of the season, a great orches- 
tral and pianistic performance. The symphony—the Dvorak 
“New World”—an adagio by Lekeu, and Roumanian rhap- 
sody, Enesco, were the superbly played orchestral offerings: 
In Siloti (a pupil of Liszt and uncle of Rachmaninoff) was 
found a colossal artist, one of the greatest pianists of ,the 
present day. His presentation of Liszt's “Dance of Death” 
arid variations of the “Dies Irae,” with orchestra, was 
nothing less than astounding. A great contrast was his 
second number, 
tarrere, flutist, and accom- 


and Gustav Tinlot, violinist, 


the Bach concerto in D major, with George . 
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paniment of string orchestra. The large audience recalled 
conductor, soloist and orchestra times without number. 


Benerit Concert ror GERMAN CHILDREN. 

A number of the German singers of Buffalo combined in a 
large chorus under the direction of Eduard Lang, giving 
a concert in Elmwood Music Hall for the benefit of the 
German child feeding campaign carried on by the Quakers. 
Pearl Schaaf, soprano; Gretchen Schaefer, contralto; Carl 
Siekmann, organist, and Kathryn Schaaf, accompanist, were 
the assisting artists. There were speeches by Rev. George 
Sellinger and Rev. H. H. Lohans, and a substantial sum 
was realized, 

Scuusxy Strinc Quartet’s First Concert. 

The Schilsky String) Quartet gave its first and second 
public recitals, February 27 and March 13, in ‘Twentieth 
Century Club colonial ballroom, under the local manage- 
ment, of the Musical Institute. A good sized audience of 
musicians and music lovers showed its approyal of the 
splendid achievement of this new organization in well de- 
served applause. The quartets presented were Beethoven 
Cc minor, Dvoraék C major, Schubert D minor, an andante 
grazioso (Haydn), and|the Brahms quartet in G minor for 
violin, viola, cello and piano, the piano part admirably 
played by Augusta Yelin, a former pupil of Otto Hager. 

The third free municipal organ concert under the auspices 
of the Department of Parks and Public Buildings was 
given in Elmwood .Musi¢ Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 12, 
by Laurence H. Montague, organist and choir director of 
the North Presbyterian Church, with Martha Rippel, harp- 
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ist, and Albert J, Erisman, tenor; Irwin S. Binder, city 
organist, acted as accompanist.. The hall was well filled 
by a large and appreciative audience which expressed its 
approval of the well selected program excellently given by 
the participants, The second concert was participated in 
by Dewitt C. Garretson, organist and choirmaster at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral; Richard R. Miller, tenor, and 
Delia M. Chapman, contralto, with Irwin Binder at the 
piano. 
Notes. 


Saturday afternoon, March 18, in Twentieth Century 
Hall, the Chromatic Club presented to a delighted audience 
five ladies, local favorites—Agnes Preston Storck, soprano, 
and a string quartet composed of Florence Hammond West- 
cott (first -violin) and Katherine, Frances and Dorothea 
Park-Lewis (second violin, viola and cello, respectively). 
They played their several numbers with excellent ensemble, 
and accompanied Mrs. Storck’s songs. The arrangements 
for string quartet of the Haydn songs were made by Mrs. 
Park-Lewis; those of the Handel songs by Herman Schultz. 
Mrs. Storck’s -lovely voice and excellent interpretations 
made of these songs a real, joy. -The English text. was the 
work of Thekla Adam. Enthusiastic .applause greeted 
singer and players and they were frequently recalled, pre- 
senting a charming picture in their vari-colored gowns. 

Robert Imandt, French. violinist, with Margaret Colton 
(organist at St. Joseph's Cathedral) at the piano, gave an 
enjoyable recital at the Twentieth Century Club, March 10. 

Helen Garret Menning filled her’ second engagement of 
the season at the Country Club, March 12. She recently 
spent two weeks in New York, where she did some record- 
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ing for the Apollo reproducing piano, and is now using 
these rolls in comparison recitals. 

Marguerite G. Davidson oye a piano pupils’ recital in the 
music room of the Robert L. Loud Company, March 14, 
Ruth R. Pettit, contralto, and Edward Reitz, violinist, as- 
sisting in the program 

One of the most enjoyable pupils’ recitals of recent date 
was that given by Alfred Jury, presenting his pupil, Ruth - 
R. Pettit, contralto, in the Chapel of Asbury-Delaware 
Methodist Church. Marguerite Davison contributed sev- 
eral piano solos, 

Charlotte Heller, pianist, and former pupil of Otto Hager, 
leaves for Europe in May and will study in Vienna. 

One of Henry Dunman’s former vocal pupils, Richard 
Siebold, will be one of the vocal instructors at the New 
York University summer school this season. 

It is with regret we learn ‘that Floy Little Bartlett, song 
writer, is to leave Buffalo this spring to make her home in 
Chicago. Mrs. Bartlett’s gift is a unique one, and in her 
interpretations of her songs for children she gives an un- 
usually enjoyable performance. 

The orchestra, girls’ glee club and boys’ glee club of 
Hutchinson High School, assisted by Helen Miller, so- 
prano, gave a concert in the school auditorium last week. 

John Meldrum, pianist, was heard in a very successful 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City, last month, filling 
an engagement in Troy later, 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Robertson presented Mrs. 
Whiting Williams, violinist, of Cleveland, to their guests in 
a recital given in their home recently, Mrs. Robinson sup- 
plying musicianly support at the piano. 

Mrs. John Eckels’ violin choir gave a program at Hutch- 
inson High School, March 20, a violin solo being played by 
Charles Stokes. 

Dorothy Hobbie, contralto, who is spending several 
months in New York studying with Sergei Klibansky,'has . 
been engaged as substitute for a month at the Washington 
Heights Baptist Church, of New York, and at the Hillside 
Presbyterian Church, of Orange, 

Edna Zahm and Emily Linner (Meyer- “Spire pupils) have 
returned from a month’s study with Edmund J. Myer, of 
New York. 

Lorenzo Pace, a pupil of Miss E. B. Raymond, has gone 
to New York for a course of study with Lazar Samolioff, 
who speaks in highest terms of praise of Miss Raymond’s 
teaching. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church is to be congratulated 
upon securing the services of William Benbow as organist 
and choir director, beginning May 1. Mr. Benbow’s popu- 
larity is well established throughout the city. 

Irene Pellette-Studt and Philip Catalano will fill the 
positions of soprano and tenor in Westminster *, ? 


Phillip Gordon Heard by Thousands 


Within two weeks time Phillip Gordon has been en- 
joyed by some 80,000 people. The week of March 12, he 
appeared in Detroit at the Capitol Theater before 60,000 
people, playing the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with or- 


chestra, Liszt’s etude transcendent and “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase, Verdi-Liszt; “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt; 
polonaise A flat, Chopin; “Marche Militaire,” Schubert- 


Tausig ; rondo capriccioso, Mendelssohn, Mr. Gordon was 
received with much enthusiasm and his playing was so ap- 
plauded by these large audiences that he was asked to re- 
main an extra week. Owing to his well booked tour it was 
impossible for him to comply. 

The week of March 20, Mr. Gordon appeared at the New 
Grand Theater, Hazleton, Pa., before some 20,000 people, 
and was received with the same enthusiastic applause. A 
feature of these concerts was his direct playing in com- 
parison with his own personal recordings for the Ampico. 
Mr Gordon recently spent a week visiting his mother and 
left a day or two ago on an extensive tour which includes 
Cincinnati and other points. 


Macbeth Delights Music Lovers 


San Francisco, Cal., March 27.—The third of the con- 
certs directed by the Board of Supervisors provided Flor- 
ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, as the attraction, which drew a large audience 
to the Exposition Auditorium last Monday, Assisting the 
artist, who roused her hearers to great enthusiasm by the 
brilliance of her singing, were the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francisco, under the guiding hand of Louis Per- 
singer; Elias Hecht, who delighted the audience by excel- 
lent flute obligatos for Miss Macbeth’s arias, and George 
Roberts, the versatile composer-pianist. Uda Waldrop, 
organist, excelled in some charming solos on the aos eae 
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Schelling 


‘‘ America’s Own Master Pianist’’ 
Playing His Own Compositions 
Triumphs With Leading Orchestras 


Soloist Season 1921-1922 with 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Willem Mengelberg, Conductor. 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Frederick Stock, Conductor. 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Rudolph Ganz, Conductor. 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor. 


Engaged for Season 1922-1923 with 


CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA, AMSTERDAM, Willem Mengelberg, Conductor. 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Josef Stransky, Conductor. 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor. 


The statement so often heard that the great war has produced no great music is not true. The thou- 
sands who were so lucky as to have seats for yesterday afternoon’s Philharmonic Concert in Carnegie 
Hall know that it is not true. They heard a superb military march, or tempo di marcia, for full 
orchestra, by Ernest Schelling, which stirred the hearers, including the writer, as few things have stirred 
them this season. It is music born of the composer’s own experiences in the field of war—soul impres- 
sions translated into orchestral sounds. There is no composer in Europe today who could have trans- 
lated this program into sounds more awe-inspiring. No living American composer has written so 
inspired a score as this. Fine as was the performance of this work six years ago, Schelling, with the 
equally impetuous and inspiring Mengelberg and the incomparable Philharmonic, surpassed it in finish 


and eloquence. The audience was tremendously enthusiastic. ‘The applause was deafening and 
prolonged. —H., T. Finck, in the New York Evening Post. 


Ernest Schelling played his own “Fantastic Suite for Piano and Orchestra,” which is an exceptionally 
interesting work by an American composer. There is so much that is appealing and so much that is 
of the most exquisite beauty in this work that we feel we should hear it more often. As a virtuoso 
Schelling was top notch. His chief point of excellence was his tone. It was superb. His touch was 


crispness itself. A more enjoyable pianist we have not had in a long time. 
—Henry Starr Richardson, in the Philadelphia Star. 


A fanfare by the orchestra, an eagerness on the part of the men to repeat a part of the composition and 
enthusiastic applause from the audience, would measure to some extent the success that Ernest Schelling, 
American pianist-composer, achieved yesterday afternoon with the Chicago Symphony’s orchestral in- 
terpretation of Schelling’s “Impressions.” That they are written by a master musician, who has all the 
technical skill for orchestration and for instrumental blending, a hearing of the work will at once 
substantiate. —Maurice Rosenfeld, in the Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Schelling renews faith in the American composer. His listeners found the suite much to their liking, 
their gift of hearty applause summoning the composer many times in acknowledgment. Mr. Schelling 
later was heard again, this time as interpreter of Paderewski in the Polish Fantasie for piano and 
orchestra. It proved to be a most delightful piece, abounding in the delicate and intricate pianism ex- 
pected from a man who was a great genius. These tests proved Mr. Schelling to be a pianist who 
gives thought to creating beauty, carefully grading his tone, placing value on the lyric but able to flay 


with steel-like blows of his fingers in that exceedingly brilliant finish of the Polish Fantasie. 
—Robert Kelly, in the Detroit News. 


In that brief work yesterday Ernest Schelling revealed himself as perhaps the most brilliant pianist 
one has heard this year. He makes no attempt to dramatize his technique. One warmed to the crisp, 


clean pianism, sparkling and brilliant, its tone glowing in beautiful depths. And one longs for an 
opportunity to hear more of it. —Harry R. Burke, in the St. Lows Times. 





Mr. Schelling Will Be Soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Conductor, on a Fortnight’s Tour of the Middle West and South, Beginning Dec. 10th. 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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Students of literature would have been interested 
in the heading of the Metropolitan “snake” (the 
long strip of paper with the repertory, specially 
printed for house use) last week: “Twenty-second 
and LAST but ONE week” of the season. The 
caps are theirs. 

— 

C, O. Lamontagne, proprietor and editor of Le 
Canada Musical, is in. New York the present week. 
Pectiliarly enough for’ one who has been in the busi- 
ness in one capacity or another for some thirty-five 
years, Mr. Lamontagne is still enthusiastic about 
music itself and is hearing all the good. opera and 
concerts there are to be heard here during his visit. 
Mrs. Lamontagne accompanies him. 

ee Op 

One hears that after the success scored by Ethel 
Frank in her debut at the Berlin State Opera as the 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s “Die Zauberflote,” 
she was asked by Director Von Schillings to prepare 
the extremely difficult role of Zerbinetta in Strauss’ 
“Ariadne” for a performance on Easter Sunday, and 
also Violetta in “Traviata” and Mimi in “La 
Bohéme” for later guest appearances, If this re- 
port is true, it means unusual and distinct recogni- 
tion for the American soprano. 

a ~---~@ — 

This paper so often carries advertising to the 
effect that one or another teacher desires pupils, that 
it is real news to call attention to the announcement 
of Lazar S. Samoiloff, who wishes it known that he 
cannot accept any more pupils until after June 2, 
as his time is booked solidly until that date. His 
season has been one of extreme activity for this 
pedagogue and it began last summer when he ac- 
companied his best known pupil, Rosa Raisa, to 
South America during her operatic engagements 
there. Any one who talks of “hard times” does not 
get a very sympathetic ear from Samoiloff. 

soibaiscallpsnidinal 

When the Chicago Opera Association visited Port- 
land, Ore., two or three weeks ago, Margery Max- 
weil, one of the company’s sopranos, who came from 
that city, had sort of an old Home Week all to her- 
self, First she surprised the town by bringing a 
new husband, C. W, Felder, of Atlanta, along with 
her. Then they gave her a great public reception at 
the Multnomah Hotel with the Mayor and all the 
city government and the symphony orchestra doing 
their best to make things lively. Next she ran out 
and got her hair bobbed, just to show that she could, 
and finally—not to mention appearances in “Romeo 
and) Juliet” and “Thais”—she visited the Jefferson 
High School, where she used to go to school not so 
many years ago, and sang in the assembly room for 
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the youngsters who have succeeded her. All inall, 
Margery seems to have had what might be described 
as a reasonably busy time. 

-— —@—-— 

Some tenor will spend his summer putting a high D 
in a voice that never had one before, for the Metro- 
politan, some one hears, is to give “William Tell” 
next winter. This will be the first time it has seen 
the footlights in America for a good many years. 

- = @—-— 

Blair Fairchild, the American composer, who has 
lived in Paris for a number of years, and whose 
ballet, “Dame Libellule,” has been repeatedly given 
this season at the Opera Comique, was scheduled to 
sail from France on April 15 and will arrive in 
New York about April 23. 

a ~<@-- we 

This year the Berkshire Chamber Music prize 
goes to a Hungarian, Leo Weiner, of Budapest, to 
whom the $1,000 will no doubt be a very welcome 
surprise. The jury was made up of one native of 
Spain, one of France, one of Germany and two 
Americans. Congratulations to Mr. Weiner! In- 
cidentally we shall be very happy to see the day 
when some American wins this American prize on 
his merits, 

a 

Every once in a while one of the Metropolitan 
youngsters gets a chance and surprises hearers, who 
have heard him or her only in a phrase or two of 
some short role, with a real voice and talent. This 
has been the case the last two Sunday night concerts. 
Easter Sunday it was Suzanne Keener who sang 
Gilda in the second act from “Rigoletto” and with 
her fresh, clear voice and good singing proved that 
the Metropolitan had one more capable coloratura 
than anybody knew about; while the previous Sun- 
day Grace Anthony showed unsuspected capabilities 
in the soprano part of Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

oe 

The Shuberts made a very wise move in engaging 
Louis H. Mudgett to manage the Boston Opera 
House for them. Mr. Mudgett has been in the 
management branch of the musical profession in 
Boston for a great many years and is known far and 
wide for his good judgment, reliability and honesty. 
It is understood that the idea of the Shuberts in 
engaging Mr. Mudgett was to bring opera again into 
their house, probably through visiting companies, al- 
though the possibility of the organization of a per- 
manent Boston company exists. No one could more 
readily obtain support for such a company, should 
he deem the undertaking wise, than Mr. Mudgett. 
We look to see an operatic renaissance in Boston 
next season, 





: ee 
S. P. A. M. SEEKS NEW WORKS 

The Society for the Publication of American 
Music will receive applications for the publication 
of original compositions, for the fourth season of 
1922-23, not later than October 15, 1922, on which 
date they should be in the custody of the society’s 
secretary and submitted in the usual manner under 
assumed names. 

This season it is specifically preferred that all the 
submissions be for chamber music that includes a 
piano part. All the compositions so far issued by 
the society have been, with one exception, for the 
string quartet. It is now desired to publish other 
combinations as referred to above. 

It is hoped that new works of very real merit as 
well as of abundant originality, may be offered for 
examination. 

(Signed) for the Board of Directors, 

WitiraM Burnet TuTHILL, 
Secretary. 
March 18, 1922. 
connie enipiins 
OP. OBIT. ‘ 

The press department of the Metropolitan Opera 
House has furnished the usual statistical obituary of 
the season. Our dear old friend, Giuseppe Verdi of 
Busseto heads the list once more with the total of 
twenty-seven performances, and next to him comes 
Puccini with twenty-five (which would seem to in- 
dicate a bull market in Ricordi stock). “Tosca” had 
nine performances with “Aida” and “Carmen” fin- 
ishing neck and neck in second place at eight per- 
formances each, “Tosca” being boosted into arti- 
ficial popularity through Mme. Jeritza’s sensational 
and melodramatic presentation of the title role. 
However, the highest all-round average goes to Puc- 
cini, his other figures reading “Boheme” seven, 
“Madame Butterfly” seven, “Manon Lescaut” two, 
which, with the nine of “Tosca,” make a total of 
twenty-five, an average of six and one-fourth per- 
formances per opera as against Wagner’s average 


. 
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of five performances opera (“Lohengrin” five, 
“Tristan” four, and Walkure” six), and Verdi’s 
average of three and six-seventh performances per 
opera, although Giuseppe had the largest number of 
entries, seven in all. In fact the second av 
prize goes to Leoncavallo’s two entries, “Pagliacci” 
and -“Zaza,” which had six performances apiece. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s lone candidate, “Snegou- 
rotchka,” had seven performances. The total num- 
ber of performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, including the present closing week, will be 
166, with ten more in Brooklyn, ten in Philadelphia 
and seven more scheduled for Atlanta the coming 
week, the grand total, including twenty-three Sun- 
day concerts, working out at 221. A careful ana- 
lysis of the figures herewith presented and the addi- 
tional ones contained in the official obituary un- 
doubtedly prove something or other, Just what that 
is must be left to the taste, fancy and imagination 
of the reader. 
—_} 
NOT CORRECT 

The Chicago. Tribune came out with a_ special 
article on the front page last Saturday carrying, 
in it an eight column headline, “Polacco New Opera 
Chief,” and a sub-head “Mary Garden to Quit.” 
The article, signed by. Edward Moore, began with 
a statement “Giorgio Polacco is to be the new general 
director of the Chicago Opera Company.” Either 
Mr. Moore is wrong or we are—and we rather 
imagine it is Mr. Moore. The Musica Courter 
prophesied long ago that Mary Garden would quit 
the directorship of the Chicago Opera before next 
season and that Clark Shaw would continue as 
business chief with Maestro Polacco as artistic 
director. Polacco will not be general director— 
there will be no general director—and the situation 
will be worked out in the way that we have indi- 
cated. 

+ +O -- 


RELIABLE 


The Times on Sunday printed a long quotation 
purporting to be the answer of Albert Wolff, former 
French conductor at the Metropolitan Opera and 
now musical director of the Opera Comique, Paris, 
to a statement said to have been made by Jacques 
Rouché, director of the Paris Opera, to the effect 
that “there is not an American singer today worthy 
of attracting the attention of Paris opera goers.” 
If the esteemed Times would only get its foreign 
news ftom the most reliable source—the Musicar 
CouriEr—it would discover in the issue of Febru- 
ary 23 last that Jacques Rouché emphatically denied, 
in a special interview given to the Musicav 
Courter’s correspondent, that he had ever made 
such a statement. Further, Mr, Rouché backed up 
his emphatic denial by engaging the American tenor, 
Charles Hackett, for several special appearances at 
the Paris Opera, the first of which, in “Tosca” about 
ten days ago, brought Mr. Hackett a great success 
and thoroughly justified Mr, Rouché’s judgment in 
engaging him as the first of a number of American 


, Singers who will appear as guests at the Opera. 


HO ‘ 
BUENOS AIRES OPERA 


As announced some time ago in the Musicar 
Courtrr, the Teatro Colon at Buenos Aires, for the 
last year or two under the management of Bonetti, 
reverts this year to Walter Mocchi, who has an 
ambitious program for the season. The novelties 
are to be “Julietta and Romeo” of Zandonai, “Scuola 
del Vilaggio” of Weingartner, and “Flor de Nieve” 
of Gaito, and the regular repertory will include 
“Parsifal,” “Rhinegold,” “Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” 
“Goétterdammerung,” ‘Rosenkavalier,” “Piccolo 
Marat,” “Iris,” “El Trittico,” “Amico Fritz,” 
“Tosca,” “Samson and_ Delilah,” “Guarany,” “Car- 


. men,” “Favorita,” “Elisir di Amore,” “Cavalleria 


Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” There are to be fifty 
performances of opera and ten special symphonic 
concerts by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which has gone out en masse under the leadership 
of Weingartner, who will also be one of the con- 
ductors of the opera season, the other being no less 
a personage than Pietro Mascagni himself. Among 
the artists already announced are Mmes. Wildbrunn, 
Storchio, Dalla Rizza and Besanzoni; Messrs. Kir- 
choff, Lazaro, Fleta, Lauri-Volpi, Schipper, Mon- 
tesanto, Parvis, Mayr and Cirino. _ 

From the distance it looks as if Mr. Mocchi might 
have bitten off a little more than he can chew—in 
fact, considerably more than he has any intention 
of trying to chew. To give the long repertory an- 


nounced within a total of fifty performances, he’ 
will have yeti ee his company considerably, 
especially on the female side. 
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» VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


“No, Ethelinda, you are not justified in assuming 
that Palm Sunday is the national holiday of the 
clagae,” says Town Lap 


From Life: “There are 332,000 jobless persons in 
\New York. This number, it is computed, can watch 
‘7,524 safes being raised into buildings, and have 
‘927 left over to look into Childs’ windows.” To 
say nothing of those who have the time to tell one 
the real inside story of why Geraldine Farrar is to 
leave the Metropolitan Opera House. 

ere 

When the popularity of lionized opera singers 
begins to wane, would it be entirely inappropriate 
to say something about falling stars? 

eee 
“‘Gashed with honorable scars 
Low in Glory’s lap they lie; 

Though they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendor through the sky.” 
nere*e 

The critic of the Tribune exercises himself for 
several columns because some one or another has 
written an article denying that Da Ponte write the 
libretto of “Cosi fan tutte.” What does it matter 
whether he did or didn’t? In fact, Da Ponte’s mem- 
ory would shine brighter were it proved that he did 
not write the libretto. It is as stupid, childish, and 
unimaginative a story as ever a genius set to music. 

nee 

Peeved, also, is the critic of the Herald, who 
erupts the hot lava of indignation over the news that 
our city is to have a music school of its own. He 
says that we do not need such an institution and that 
New York has too many music students now. The 
same writer treats Mayor Hylan somewhat sarcas- 
tically, not to say disparagingly. The same sort of 
treatment on the part of the Herald and similar 
papers resulted in re-electing Hylan with the big- 
gest popular vote ever recorded in any city. Those 
persons who wish to see the municipal school of 
music a speedy and permanent reality hope that 
the Herald and other anti-Hylan papers will not 
cease to attack it. 

mR 

Brisbane, in the Sunday American of April 9: 

Jack Dempsey, champion prize fighter, will soon go to 
Europe. His arrival will interest more men than would 
that of any other citizen this country could send, excepting 
perhaps Edison or Henry Ford. Does that show lack of 
j ent in Europe, or lack of great men here? 

urope, you know, apart from our money, looks on us 
as we pod upon Australia. How many inhabitants of 
Australia can you mention that would attract attention here 
—now that Darcy, the prize fighter, is d 

Well, among musical folk, perhaps Melba, Percy 
Grainger, Frances Alda, Nelson Illingworth. 

nRe*e 

Much interest is being manifested in the query: 
“Whom would you retain if everyone except five 
persons were to be destroyed on this earth?” Sup- 
pose the five were to be limited to musical artists, 
who would be your choice? 

nRme* 

And if only a quintet of symphonies were to sur- 
vive, which five would you prefer? We would like 
to keep Beethoven’s fifth, Mozart's G minor, Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished,” Tschaikowsky’s E minor, and 


Brahms’ C minor. 
, ee 


If five prima donnas—but no, it could not be 
done. There would have to be four prima donnas 


and one press agent. 
nee 


Another Bach-Stephen Townsend anecdote. The 
Society of the Friends of Music gave one of the 
Bach cantatas last year. Bodanzky, who conducted, 
insisted that Townsend, who had coached the chorus, 
share the applause with him. A gentleman in the 
audience asked one of the ushers the identity.of the 
man with the white beard. ‘The composer,” replied 
the usher. 

nme 

To those uncompromising post-war musical chau- 
vinists who still declare Beethoven to be a Belgian 
and his art “essentially French” it is not inoppor- 
tune to point out again that the composer wrote his 
“Vittoria” symphony to celebrate the English naval 
victory over the French (July 21, 1813), and that 
his “Germania’s Wiedergeburt” (to a Treitschke 
text) beginning with the words, “Germania! Ger- 
mania! wie stehst du jetzt im Glanze da!” glorified 


the downfall of Napoleon and the rebirth of Ger- 
many. Re 


RneRme 


In “L’Amore dei tre Re” everybody dies but 
father, and yet he is the chief offender. Rank 
operatic injustice, we should say. 

nner 

After —_ handed the bill for her recital at 
Carnegie Hall not long ago, the soprano at once 
burst into the strains of “Dich, theure Halle.” 

nme 
_ To the pure all things are pure, except impure 
intonation, 

eRe 

When music, heavenly maid, was young, it did 
not bob its hair, wear short skirts, and talk slang. 

mRnRe 

Two reasons why modern comic opera is having 
such a hard time of it, are because it is neither 


comic nor opera. 
meer 


One of our valued coworkers, Helen Fairbanks, 
reports of an April 7 noonday musicale at Aeolian 
Hall (given under the direction of Frank LaForge 
and Ernesto Berumen, and under the joint auspices 
of the Aeolian Company and the Evening Mail, with 
Charles D. Isaacson as chairman): “As the pro- 
gram was long, Mr. Isaacson announced that there 
would be no encores. Everything went well until 
Mr. Bertimen played a group with the Duo-Art 
piano. His second number was the ‘Bagatelle’ of 
Dambois, and at its completion Mr. Bertimen arose 
to bow his acknowledgment of the hearty applause 
accorded him. Midway in his bow, however, the 
piano decided to repeat the number, and he was 
forced to take his seat again in some haste in order 
to keep up with the self-satisfied instrument. At 
the close of the second performance of the work the 
Duo-Art evidently considered that its duty had been 
accomplished in that it had, as Mr. Isaacson re- 
marked with a laugh, made it evident that it would 
play an encore if it wanted to, without consulting 
any one.” 

ene 

To that well meaning lady correspondent who 
chides us for our frequent references to sporting 
events and winds up with, “I trust that, although 
you mention horse-racing you never bet on it,” we 
reply with Byron’s line (in “Beppo,” stanza 27) : 

“For most men (till by losing rendered sager ) 

Will back their own opinions by a wager.” 

nnre 

This is the time to confess, too, that we always 
have felt a great hankering to see a three cornered 
match race between Cervantes’ Rosinante (“Don 
Quixote”), Wagner’s Grane (“Gétterdimmerung” ) 
and the nag from Mascagni’s “I sabeau.” 


nme 


America entered the war five years ago and some 
of us have not yet stopped fighting. 

eRe 

At the recent On Leon Tong convention in Phila- 
delphia, the entertainment included a Chinese opera 
whose presentation lasted twenty-two hours. Per. 
sonally we are able to imagine such a thing, for we 
have only to recall what “Parsifal” seems like to us 
whenever we have to sit through that monstrosity. 

eRe" 

M. B. H. inquires: “In a Mozart article your 
paper speaks of ‘Batti, batti’? Is that some Afri- 
can animal, like the dik dik?” No, it is more like 
the tse tse fly, which gives one berri berri, or the 
sleeping sickness. 

nrme 

John McCormack is better, more’s the joy. We 
felt it in us last week to send him a wire, as fol- 
lows: “You have conquered all the other foreign 
composers, see if you can’t master this fellow Strep- 
tococci too, and presto e crescendo.” 


nnre 


Theodore Spiering was observed at the Winter 
Garden on Friday, and his delight noted, when 
Eddie Cantor, a candidate for a police position, was 
asked : “How far is it from Constantinople to New 
York,” and answered: “If that’s my beat, to hell 
with the job.” 

ere 


We liked best the Cantor pleasantry when that 
comedian walked to the footlights, peered anxiously 
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into the audience and inquired: “Is a Mr. Douglas 
here?. He is wanted in check-room. His over- 


coat is leaking.” re 


Operatic “scoops” sometimes are accomplished by 
the newspapers and at other times by the singers 
during the performances. 

nee 


One of the critics complained to us that singers 
so mutilate the bad notices he writes about them 
that when they advertise them in the music papers 
they appear to be favorable reviews. It is an old 
plaint on the part of the critics. The only remedy 
is for them always to write favorable reviews. 

meee 


One who knows is credited with having said: 
“God save young singers from their friends.” 


A preacher calls attention to the fact that com- 
paratively few Easter anthems were heard last week 
as compared with former years. The answer is 
simple; one can’t toddle to Easter anthems. 


The flowers and music festivals soon will bloom 

in the spring, tra-la! 
RR 

The musical statisticians of Europe are beginning 
to be busy again. One of them—via Paris—figures 
that “80 per cent. of professional players upon the 
trombone are bald, while 60 per cent. of the eupho- 
nium and horn players, 50 per cent. of the cornetists 
and 45 per cent, of the bassoon players are similarly 
afflicted. Those instruments are deleterious to the 
growth of the mustache, but the flute has an en- 
couraging effect on side whiskers, and piano and 
violin playing make the hair grow on the top of the 
head.” What a job it must have been to examine 
all the heads and count all the mustaches and whisk- 
ers of all the wind instrument players in the world. 


nee 


Which brings us to a subject that has driven us 
to frequent and deep reflection. It is this: Where 
are the bewhiskered operatic villains of yesteryear? 
The old time composers nearly always adorned their 
wicked men with much facial barrage. In modern 
opera the badge of baldness no longer is a set of 
luxuriant side or chin whiskers. What does the 
change indicate ? 

ere 

The serious problems of music are dreadful, any- 
way. Avery pretty Catholic told us that if one 
keeps complete silence on Good Friday from one to 
three o’clock in the afternoon, any wish would be 
granted. We did it, and then wished that some 
day we might be just an Innocent Bystander in 
music. 

nme 

The lance that is hurled at Parsifal is affixed to 
a trolley wire which guides the spiteful shaft very 
carefully and harmlessly some inches above the 
pretty boy’s head. It is a solemn and inspiring 
episode and always thrills us beyond words. Like- 
wise the episode where the dead swan is carried on 
in a litter. Whenever “Parsifal” is given on 
Thanksgiving Day we always have to fight the temp- 
tation to offer one of the litter bearers a heavy bribe 
to substitute a turkey for the swan. 


eRe 


J. P. F. phones to us: “I heard you speak at the 
Aldermanic Chamber and ask why monkeys are 
honored by the city? Well, I felt like shouting out, 
‘Because they are our ancestors,’ but suddenly I 
remembered that William J. Bryan says we are 
descended from slimy mud and not from the climb- 
ing Simian, and so I did not heckle you, but ap- 
plauded instead.” 

ere” 


Things learned from an intensive study of the 
Metropolitan Opera House program during the 
Gurnemanz episodes in “Parsifal” last Friday af- 
ternoon: 


“George Meader makes records exclusively for 
Columbia.” 

“Spring and Summer Furs. One and two skin 
effects. A. Jaeckel & Co., Furriers.” 

“Fleurs d’Amour (Flowers of Love). The Most 
Luxurious Perfume in the World. Roger & Gallet, 
Parfumeurs—Paris.” 

“Not alone in engineering perfection, but in char- 
acter of design as well, does the Type 61 Cadillac 
merit its place of distinction.” 

“Kapock (Guaranteed) Silky Sunfast Draperies. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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EUROPE’S FESTIVALS 


These are the piping times of peace—at least so it 
would seem from the enormous number of festive 
musical events announced for the spring and sum- 
mer seasons. These multifarious activities, in which 
European musicians seem to work off their surplus 
energies, are a fit subject for the Man from Cooks ; 
and the American to whom Europe is once more be- 
coming a summer playground will have ample op- 
portunity to satisfy his thirst for music (and other 
things) as he goes along. We have attempted to 
compile a list of these festivals as far as data is 
available. It was printed in last week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courier and may be supplemented and 
amended from time to time. It presents a remark- 
able range of choice and furnishes material for sev- 
eral musica! tours, for it would, of course, be im- 
possible for any one man to take in the whole. 

As usual, Germany leads in the number of fes- 
tivals, sixteen being announced to date. Four of 
these (at Bremen, Munich, Godesberg and Essen) 
are Brahms festivals, in commemoration of the com- 
poser’s death, and probably more or less perfunctory 
affairs, Still another Brahms festival takes place 
in Vienna this month, Bach, Beethoven, Handel 
and Reger are also honored by one festival each. 

More important than any of these are the German 
Tonkiinstler Convention, held in Diisseldorf this 
year, which will give a fair idea of the quintessence 
of contemporary German composition, and the 
chamber music festival at Donaueschingen, a rather 
exclusive affair under princely patronage. Last 
year this event brought to light some really vital 
modern works by Germans and others. A similar 
venture is announced for Nuremberg in May, al- 
though this is likely to be more conservative. More 
genuine enjoyment, surely, may be expected from 
the Munich festival plays, which can be visited any 
tirhe during July, August and September, and which 
are in effect a Bayreuth festival on a broader basis. 
Americans going to Munich will, of course, want 
to visit the Passion Plays at Oberammergau, which 
are not far distant. 

Concerning the Zurich Festival, held in May this 
year, a good deal has already been printed in these 
columns, and in quality and diversity, if not in quan- 
tity, this promises to one of the highest efforts. The 
juxtaposition of German and French opera, given 
by representative national ensembles, ought to prove 
especially interesting, and to judge from last year’s 
beginning the festival ought to be a tremendous suc- 
cess now that Switzerland has again become the 
choice tourist’s goal. Next to it in interest and at- 
tractiveness is the Salzburg Festival, presided over 
by Reinhardt and Strauss. “Don Giovanni,” done 
by Viennese artists under Strauss’ baton, and proba- 
bly “Adriadne auf Naxos,”. both staged by Rein- 
hardt, are by no means ordinary events, while the 
“Great World Theater” of Calderon, with new 
music by Strauss, will intrigue many modern stage 
enthusiasts. Immediately preceding this festival 
there will be a week of international chamber music, 
at which even America is to have a voice. 

Of equal interest with the German and Austrian 
festivals are the large British ones of which four 
have been announced thus far, and to these may 
perhaps be added an interesting English opera fes- 
tival at Glastonbury, where Rutland Boughton is 
establishing a sort of English Bayreuth. The Three- 
Choirs Festival at Gloucester and the Leeds Fes- 
tival, in September and October of this year, both 
have promising and diversified programs. Then 
there are the two Welsh festivals, in August and 
October, which will both take account of modern 
as well as older music this year, and will both have 
the co-operation of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. Wholly modern and wholly British, however, is 
Dan Godfrey’s festival in Bournemouth at Easter 
time. This will be under the aegis of the municipal- 
ity and will give the best opportunity to judge native 
creative endeavor this year. Those who are able 
to go to it may follow it up by a visit to Stratford- 
on-Avon to- witness the great bard’s drama on native 
soil. 

No festivals have been reported from the north 
this year, although Scandinavia is full of great 
choirs that like to compete. They are saving their 
strength for next year, it seems, when there will be 
a great exposition at Stockholm. There will be, 
on the other hand, at least one festival each in Spain 
and France, and Spain is moreover giving a review 
of Spanish music in Berlin this month. Italy’s open- 
air opera performances are somewhat in doubt, be- 
cause of the great deficits of last year, but the Greek 
drama performances in Smyrna at the end of April 
have some musical or rather musicological interest 
because of the attempted restoration of Greek music. 
Altogether our list records twenty-nine projected 
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musical festivals and three dramatic ones—enough 
to keep this paper’s European staff occupied all sum- 


mer long. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Americans are very properly annoyed when a 
visitor from abroad spends a few. weeks rushing 
from New York to the west and back and then pub- 
lishes his impressions of America, But Americans 
are guilty of the same practice often enough when 
they spend two or three months in Europe and come 
home with settled convictions about existing condi- 
tions in Germany, France, Austria, Italy, England. 
In fact, we knew of one American visitor to Eng- 
land who told an old Londoner that his first impres- 
sions gave him a better judgment of the English 
than the long experience gave the Londoner. Need- 
less to say, such a notion is entirely wrong. The 
traveller cannot help judging from the point of view 
of the country he has long lived in. Herbert Spen- 
cer pointed this out long before us. Said he: 

There is a story of a Frenchman who, having been three 
weeks here, proposed to write a book on England; who, 
after three months, found that he was not quite ready; and 
who, after three years, concluded that he knew nothing 
about it. And every one who looks back and compares his 
early impressions respecting states of things in his own 
society with the impressions he now has, will see how 
erroneous were the beliefs once so decided, and how proba- 
ble it is that even his revised beliefs are but partially true. 

Some seventy years before Spencer wrote the 
work from which we have just quoted, an article 
by Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review was 
filled with examples of wrong first impressions. 
We shall omit the examples and give but one or 


‘two comments by Sydney Smith: 


The same expressions are of so different a value in differ- 
ent countries, the same actions proceed from such different 
causes, and produce such different effects, that a judgment 
of foreign nations, founded on rapid observation, is almost 
certainly a mere tissue of ludicrous and disgraceful mis- 
takes; and yet a residence of a month or two seems to 
entitle a traveler to present the world with a picture of 
manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to dogma- 
tize upon the political, religious, and legal institutions. 

The volume of American travel to Europe during 
the summer will soon swell to its former size. Many 
musicians, young and old, will visit strange places 
and see unfamiliar conditions. May we ask the 
younger ones in particular to keep in mind the 
words of Spencer and Sydney Smith? 

Judgments founded on first impressions have 
done much wrong to many a new composer. The 
musicians and critics who could make neither head 
nor tail of Chopin’s music when they first heard it, 
were exactly like travellers in foreign lands. They 
heard it with ears accustomed to Mozart, Clementi, 
Hummel, and the advanced Beethoven. They could 
judge properly the Chopin world only when they 
were at home in it. 

In 1859, John Ella, a well known writer on music 
of the period, was so startled by the extraordinarily 
crude and advanced harmonies of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” that he gravely prints the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
as a horrible example, and remarks that: “I am 
inclined to think it is not calculated to please an 
English audience.” 

In another essay Ella lets us see the kind of world 
he lived in—a world in which such works as “Tann- 
hauser” were unfamiliar objects. Ella says: “To 
my mind there is no more striking effect of power- 
ful imagination suggestive of the darkest imagery 
of tragic incidents than the whole of the introduc- 
tion to ‘Les Deux Journées,’ by Cherubini.” He 
quotes forty-two measures of this formal and no 
— music to prove his assertion. , 

oming down to our times, we have but to recall 
our own first impressions of the tone poems of 
Richard Strauss. Today we find those once so 
revolutionary works so clear and full of melody 
that we turn with relief to them from many a new 
thing which we feel sure was only composed in 
a dare-devil spirit of seeking for novelty. Wait 
till the first impressions are obliterated by famil- 
iarity. We may yet live to see that Beethoven’s 
abominable rashness in beginning his C major 
symphony with the dominant of F was only an 
offence to first impressions, 

: ——o—— 


PATE DE FOIE GRAS 

No normal, healthy goose -would be troubled with 
a fatted liver. Only under abnormal conditions of 
forced overfeeding and close confinement does that 
inelegant and none too intellectual bird develop the 
unwholesome delicacy the French call Foie Gras, 
otherwise fat liver. 

Are there not musical works of the foie gras 
order? Are there not uninteresting and none too 
brainy composers who,, by overdoses of lurid 
romance and. sentimental passion, combined with 
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lack of intellectual exercise, finally reach the de- 
generate state of the goose which has had its liver 
artificially fatted? They produce works over which 
a certain specially cultured coterie of admirers rave 
with an enthusiasm equal to the relish of the gour- 
mand for fat liver pie—his paté de foie gras. 

The general public, however, desires more sub- 
stantial fare in greater abundance. Nobody but the 
goose suffers in the production of the fat liver 
delicacies. And no one but the anserine composer 
is any the worse for the paté-de-foie-gras music. 


mein iethlitiieds 
TRAGEDIES 


No one can fail to be shocked by the two most 
recently reported tragedies of the music world— 
the orchestra player who committed suicide because 
he would not play “jazz” and could get no other em- 
ployment, and the composer who died of heart fail- 
ure when he realized that the scheduled concert of 
his compositions at Carnegie Hall could not be given 
because he was unable to pay the musicians—and 
they are not pleasant things to dwell upon. Yet 
they should not be too hastily dismissed. We do 
not get rid of an evil by shutting our eyes to it or 
turning our back upon it. And the evil of exag- 
gerated stupidity is ever with us, more in the world 
of music than in any other form of human activity 
—people who will squander their entire fortunes 
in order to get a public hearing; people who, because 
of some imagined “principle,” will refuse to earn 
their living in the only work at hand; people who 
will sacrifice themselves, their families and friends, 
to satisfy an ambition not justified by their talent 
or culture; people who take up music as a profes- 
sion when they are entirely unfitted for it. The list 
is endless, and at the bottom of it all is invariably 
ignorance, Employers of musicians, managers, pub- 
lishers, orchestra leaders, conductors, and the like, 
all tell the same story—90 per cent. of the people 
who come to them are not only incompetent but do 
not even know how ignorant they are. Very often 
they are deceived by teachers—not consciously, per- 
haps, but no less destructively. A word, sometimes 
a sarcasm or a joke on the part of the teacher, is fre- 
quently exaggerated into meaning that the pupil is 
not only greatly talented but ready for a public 
career; A kindness (misplaced) on the part of a 
critic sometimes leads a composer or artist to get 
an entirely false impression as to the value of his 
work, 

But generally it is a sort of monomania. The 
artist, or would-be artist, dwells so long upon him- 
self and his work he gets into a chronic state of 
self-deception. Even artists and composers who 
have palpably failed, been tried and found wanting, 
are too prone to believe that they are misunderstood 
(whatever that means), and strive and strive again 
for another hearing. They are not practical—this 
is, perhaps, their greatest fault. A “practical” com- 
poser was heard to remark one day not long ago 
that he had the habit of sending his compositions 
around to a few publishers. If they were refused 
he took it for granted that they were not suited to 
the taste of the moment. He put them away and 
left them for a few years and then tried again. 
“And often,” he remarked, “when I dug them out of 
their hiding place I wondered that I could ever my- 
self have found them good.” He has been eminently 
successful. He is certainly eminently wise. 

It is, of course, impossible to advise in individual 
cases. People who come and ask if they have tal- 
ent, if they will succeed, cannot expect any definite 
answer. It would be unfair to the asker and asked 
alike to attempt to give one. It is also not always 
true that an artist can begin at the bottom and 
climb up. That, especially in opera, is likely to be 
harmful, Nor is it true that an artist should always 
be in a position to earn his or her living. It is some- 
times impossible to keep a class of pupils and ar- 
range for a tour. 

hat this all leads to is the fact that an artist 
should be fairly sure of sufficient funds to make a 
career before starting out. If the funds are un- 
available there is always the smaller road, the road 
of the teacher, of occasional concert appearances, 
wherein a comfortable living can be made. It may 
be possible to get on in the world of art in Euro 
with little or no money; in America it is impossible. 
It costs money to get lessons, it costs money to live 
during the study period, it costs money to get a 
manager, it costs money to advertise, it costs money 
to wait until things materialize, it costs money for 
clothes and photographs and all sorts of things. 

If you are determined to be an artist, be careful 
to take the safe road, and. not to enter into mad 
— that lead to suicide or death of a broken 
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They outwear ordinary hangings and a careful tub- 
bing will bring back their newness.” 

“B. Altman & Co. Imported Costumes Depart- 
ment, Third Floor.” 

“No wonder a Pierre Transformation looks exact- 
ly like your own hair. You’ll enjoy wearing a Pierre 
Transformation because it is so light and well-ven- 
tilated.” 

“Crex Rugs wear and wear; and all the time 
they’re wearing, they’re fresh and pretty and eco- 
nomical,” 

“People of culture and refinement invariably pre- 
fer Deities to any other cigarette. 25c.” 

“Aix-les Bains Vichy. French Thermal Waters 
of Marvelous Curative Powers.” 

“Between the acts you will find Huyler’s on sale 
in the foyer. It is America’s foremost fine candy.” 

“The Gunther selection of Fur Scarfs for Spring 
includes the choicest skins and newest Spring models 
—moderately priced.” 

“Remington Phonograph. No instrument com- 
pares with its true quality of tone. Musical critics 
are amazed.” 

“Probably more people owe their view of tire- 
quality to U. S. Royal Cords than to any other in- 

uence since the motor car became our great national 
vehicle.” 

“The Corn Exchange Bank has a surplus of 
$18,664,670.41.” 

“There is truth in the epigram that people of 
musical culture ‘may be divided into two groups— 
those who own a Steinway and those who hope to 
own one sooner or later.’” 

“In Paris one would have to visit the ateliers of 
all the smart modistes to find the lovely hats that 
may be seen here in the morning; examples from 
all are here—side by side. Gidding, Fifth Avenue.” 

“Moon Glo Silks, A tiny label identifies the gar- 
ment; the fabric bears the name on the selvage.” 

“Fire Notice.—Look around now and choose the 
nearest exit to your seat. In case of fire, walk (not 
run) to that exit. Do not try to beat your neighbor 
to the street. Thomas J. Drennan, Fire Commis- 
sioner,” 

“Hardman Piano Used Exclusively.” 

“Correct Librettos For Sale in the Lobby.” 

“Pearl Necklaces. Dreicer & Co,” 

“Pall Mall Cigarettes. Do not have to be tapped, 
squeezed, or loosened.” 

“The largest stock of Summer Floor Coverings 
and Furniture ever assembled in our establishment. 
W. & J. Sloane.” 

“At McCreery’s are the newer conceits in acces- 
sories which stamp one’s whole costume smart.” 

“Hotel McAlpin—a $15,000,000 hotel without 
ostentation.” 

“For the convenience of the patrons the buffet on 
the Grand Tier floor will be in operation during 
intermission.” 


“Confections have social standing as well as the 
people who buy them—Belle Mead Sweets.” 

“The Ampico in the world-renowned Chickering 
Piano may be heard at the piano salons of John 
Wanamaker,” 

“Patrons receiving Green carriage cards upon 
their arrival at the Opera House, will find their car- 


~- 


riages at the Thirty-ninth Street Entrance; those | 


receiving Red carriage cards will find their carriages 
at the Fortieth Street Entrance.” 


“The Electric Carriage Call used in this theater , 
is leased from the Norden Electric Sign Company, 


New York.” 


“The ‘Vite’ Carriage Call system used in this 


theater is leased. from the General Acoustic Com- 
pany, New York.” 
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coated, simple skirted Tailleur, differently inter- 
preted as to detail.” —Fashion’s Glass, 

“Ladies parlor on the Orchestra floor (39th street 
side), on the Grand Tier and Dress Circle floors 
(40th street side), Balcony floor (39th street side), 
and Family Circle floor (39th street side).” 

“A Gift for Mother and Baby, $10 and up. Max 
Schling, Inc., The Telegraph Florist of New York.” 

“S. Hurok presents season’s farewell, one week 
only, April 24 to 29, Anna Pavlowa, with her Ballet 
Russe and Symphony Orchestra.” 

“Tea Room Service, Grand Tier floor—first floor. 
Orders taken for Salads, Entrees, Fancy Creams and 
Pastries. High Class Catering in all its branches.” 

“Fatima Cigarettes, twenty for 23c.” 

“This trademark and the trademarked word ‘Vic- 
trola’ identify all our products. Look under the lid! 
Look on the label! Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J.” 

“F,. Hosli, Master Mechanic, J. Buchter, Chief 
Electrician, D. B. Hayes, Chief Engineer, W. Pun- 
zel, Coiffeur.” 

“Red Lights Indicate Exits.” 

ReRee 


Also there is a notice in the ““Parsifal” program as 
follows : 
Ba The management respectfully requests pat-"@e 
rons to refrain from applauding after Act 
I and at the end of the performance 
mReR 
Why the two hands, if no applause is desired? 
nme : 


As a matter of fact, there is no logical reason 
whatsoever why the audience should not applaud at 
“Parsifal” if it desires to do so. Some years ago 
the Musicat Courter wrote an editorial on this sub- 
ject, pointing out that any sentimental reason which 
might have obtained in the past, no longer exists ; 
that it is as stupid not to applaud at “Parsifal” as 
it would be not to applatid at “The Messiah,” or 
“Elijah,” or “St. Paul”; that “Parsifal” is not re- 
ligious, because no church—Hinddo,;Chifiése, Jew- 
ish, Mohammédan, Anglican, Scottish, Christian 
Science, Unitarian, Swedenborgian, Bostonian, 
Shaker or Mormon—would accept the book of “Par- 
sifal” as it stands and make it fit into any creed. 
What makes “Parsifal” sacred? Perhaps it is the air 
of sanctity and atmosphere of righteousness of the 
Metropolitan Opera House which make “Parsifal” 
sacred—the glorious company of martyrs in the 
orchestra, saints on the stage, cherubim and sera- 
phim in the orchestra ? 

eRe 

The awed “Parsifal” devotees should take as their 
guide the same Biblical slogan which seems to serve 
the professional claque as a motto. It is from King 
David’s forty-seventh psalm and reads: 

O clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with 
the voice of triumph. .. . Let the sea roar. 

Let the floods clap their hands. 


nme 
Brahms, dead twenty-five years on April 3, is 


live th in hi ic. 
“Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records.” . eee pal a: . 


» 
A Western town is called Yell. 
that, from our contributors? 
zee 


The last hat of Wagner has turned up again, 
and belongs to a London dealer in antiquities who 
wishes to sell it. When the piece was put up &t 
auction there several years ago no one seemed’ to 
wish to buy it. Probably the impression obtained 
that it is no good to own the hat without possessing 
something of what used to be under it when Wag- 
ner had it on his head. 

xnaas 


Any quips on 


Following Governor Miller’s signing of the bill 


_ last week authorizing New York City to acquire a 


“Kelly-Springfield Times—a perfect non-skid tire ! 


that will give almost perfect mileage.” 
“Tobler’s Swiss Chocolate Temptations. “Tobler- 
one’ Bars with almonds and honey. ‘Nimrod’ Bars 


site for the erection of a music center, as a peace 
memorial, Chamberlain Berolzheimer wrote a private 


_ letter from which its recipient cannot resist. the 
‘ temptation to quote the attached passages : 


with Malt Biscuits. Obtainable in the Opera House | 


Buffet.” 

“Opera Glasses on hire in Coat Rooms.” 

“Estey Organ Used.” 

“Photographer to the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Mishkin Studio, 467 Fifth Avenue.” 

“You can depend on the fit and style of Fownes’ 
Gloves.” 

“Ice Coolers supplied with Pure Filtered Water 
will be found in all corridors.” 

“Our Spring Collection is replete with costumes 
for every hour of day and evening—Stein & Blaine.” 

“The definite morning fashion consists of a short- 


. . « There have already been several opposition pas- 
sages on the part of those who, because they are interested 


‘ in private institutions, are of the opinion that the musical 


field is covered and that no further music schools are neces- 
sary, irrespective of any other considerations. I rather 
invite opposition, because often one can learn from oppo- 
nents, although in this particular case there was only one 


' musical opponent, and one opponent who is connected with 


‘ one of the New York’s daily 


’ to encourage and bac 


pers. Another great obstacle 
is interference, which I also ios experienced. This inter- 
ference consists of artists or architects and notoriety seek- 
ers, who hope by some political influence to be able to de- 
termine on the details of the memorial and site. If the 
people are seriously interested in the success of the project 
which is being worked out with the help of the bill signed 
by Governor Miller yesterday, it would be wise for them 

agen the mayor and his representatives 


with all their might until the details of the proposition are 
finally published and come before the Board of Estimate 
for discussion. Then it would be most necessary for the 
great musicians and artists to appear in person and to ex- 
press their views publicly in condemnation or in favor of 
the proposed plans. s wb 


“A Handful of Stars,” by F. W. Boreham, writes 
“Prima Donna,” “is not a book about opera singers, 
but about astronomy. I am writing this, before you 
can write it. So there!” 

ze,e 


The question of whether artists should marry— 
a very old matter for controversy—has taken on a 
new angle, and a modern one, in the utterance of 
Willis N. Tiffany, of Los Angeles, who was 
divorced there last week from his wife, Marie Tif- 
fany (of the Metropolitan Opera Company) on the 
technical ground of desertion. Mr. Tiffany’s state- 
ment to the judge was this: “I still love my wife 
and we are very friendly, but talent belongs to the 
public. New York is the art center. Her art is her 
life. I would not stand in her way. My business 
is here. Her business to be there. Therefore, the 
best arrangement was to part. It is regrettable but 
imperative under the circumstances.” The up to 
date judge agreed with Mr. Tiffany and granted 
the divorce. 

nRe 

A gentleman writes to the Sun demanding that 
pianists stop giving Chopin recitals, and present 
some consisting exclusively of Schubert’s or 
Mozart’s works. If memory serves correctly, there 
were approximately eighteen hearers at a concert 
of that kind given here this winter by a pianist from 
abroad. (He has since returned there.) 

eRe, 


Josef Hofmann’s recital on April 20 (at the home 
of Mrs, Harry Payne Whitney) for the benefit of 
the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, is advertised like this in the 
dailies; “The entire proceeds of the concert will 
go to the funds of the association, Mr. Hofmann 
generously giving his services free.” It is well to 
advertise the fact, and Mr. Hofmann deserves full 
credit, for the public should know that at nearly 
every socalled “benefit” concert the artists charge 
fat fees for their services. 

eRe, 

San Francisco must pay a $65,000 deficit incurred 
there recently by the Chicago Opera in two weeks. 
That sum would almost maintain the San Francisco 
Orchestra for a whole season, 

mR, 

We knew it would have to come, if Godowsky 
kept on with his complex composing for the piano. 
Here it is: “The feature of the farewell program 
which Leopold Godowsky will present at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening, May 3, will be his 
contrapuntal paraphrase for three pianos on Weber’s 
‘Invitation to the Dance.’ This will be the first 
performance of this new work, and Mr. Godowsky 
will have the co-operation of two well known pian- 
ists, whose names will be announced shortly.” 

ene 

A boarder at 88 Avenue A had a fellow lodger 
arrested for stealing his accordeon, ‘The other 
boarders will make up a fund for’the defense of 
the suspect.—Morning Telegraph. 

ene 

Ashley Pettis contributes: “A logical deduction 
made upon reading in a newspaper that Elly Ney 
made fifteen New York appearances during her first 
season here, is that New York Will “not want for 
piano recitals while Elly is nigh, Whinnies of 
“laughter are in order for those who pronounce it 
sieigh.’ ” eRe ; 

Articles about Jack Dempsey’s kisses, and the 
oldest horse in the world, occupied more space in 
the New York dailies last week than was given to 
the debate on the reduction of the American Navy 
force, and the evacuation of Shantung by Japan 
on May 10, 

eee 

Various Right Reverends are trying to form an 
association for the purpose of petitioning Mayor 
Hylan to stop public dancing in New. York City, 
Nonsense. On with the dance. Life itself is a 
toddle through the world, Nature is dance. Sun 
rays and moonbeams dance. The waters dip and 
glide. Fire leaps and prances. The winds shimmy 
around the eaves and adorn the chimneys, The 
snows waltz a la hesitation. The earth itself tan- 
goes around the sun. And death does a grim and 
concluding Danse Macabre. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





LONDON 
(Continued from 

an. unsuspecting frame of rif an innocent Mozart 
sonata for piano and viglin, rough the subsequent piano 
pieces by Mr. Bartok ‘an old lady in front of us fairly 
writhed, began, to chatter excitedly and before Bartok’s 
latest, a violin and piano sonata, was reached, she indignantly 
left the hall. She was a minority of one. 

Of course I do not agree with Mr. Scholes and the old 
lady, nor with Ernest Newman, who calls the sonata “the 
last word in ugliness and incoherence.” “Sonority” is not 
the same as consonance (a thing which Mr. Bartdk avoids 
There are dissonant sonorities, too, and as 
our ear becomes accustomed to them, i. ¢., learns to an- 
alyze them, we enjoy them more and more, Bartdk, before 
writing this music, has ridded his ear of a number of preju- 
dices, such as “tonality” in the ordinary sense, and if we 
are to understand it we have to rid our ear of these preju- 
dices, too. One of them is, of course, the prejudice of 
“beauty,” which is not synonymous, in music, with. con- 
sonance, but rather with sonority. 

Dogmatic tonality does not exist in the latest Bartok, 
and he has abandoned key signatures altogether, He has, 
rather, worked out a broadened system of infinite tonality, 
or tonalities, which allows him absolutely free use of all 
the degrees of the chromatic scale in melodic and harmonic 
combinations. The result is what Mr. Newman calls ugli- 
ness. I admit that sequences of minor sevenths in har- 
monic combinations were thought ugly, and it is not so long 
ago that sixths were forbidden dissonances. “Consonant” 
is a relative term, 

A REMARKABLE Work. 





¢) 


meticulously ). 


But incoherent the Bartok violin sonata is not. Its logic 
of. construction is felt at once; it is even in strict sonata 
and rondo form, insofar as it is possible without the dia- 
tonic system. There is, moreover, a rhythmic energy, a 
superb “drive” in this music that holds the attention every 
moment, and a technical resource and virtuosity of execu- 
tion that compel admiration, if not love. Except for the 
slow movement, the work is so unsentimental as to appear 
cold and brittle at first, but in this movement there are 
moments of poignant feeling and even lyrical beauty—de- 
spite the almost uninterrupted dissonance. The themes and 
many secondary figures are, as in all of Bartdk’s music, 
extremely plastic; some of the melodies are so widely flung 
as to be difficult to grasp. The originality of the work is 
astounding and this extends also to the technical side. 
There are a number of new and characteristic effects for 
the violin, which, as Mr. Evans has pointed out, is ex- 
ploited for its capabilities of “inflection,” while the piano 
is treated with regard to the percussive qualities charac- 
teristic of it. 

There seems little doubt that this sonata will create con- 
siderable stir when it is printed (it is to be published in the 
autumn), and it may become a milestone in the develop- 
ment of the genre. Jelly d’Aranyi, who had the honor of 
the first performance in England and in France, did full 
justice to the diabolically difficult violin part, exhibiting 
technical and interpretative powers that ought to place her 
in the front rank of fiddlers. Bartédk himself played the 
piano part with apparent ease. Of the piano pieces which 
he played, the improvisations on Hungarian folk tunes 
were especially interesting, and the settings of the folk 
songs which Grace Crawford sang to his accompaniment 
were positively gripping in verve and vitality. They earned, 
of course, the greatest applause, which was cordial through- 
out and enthusiastic in parts. For the time being Barték 
occupies the center of the musical stage. 

Muck Baritisn Music. 

Another composer who risked an evening of his own 
compositions is Gerrard Williams, an Englishman, whose 
works have had a number of isolated performances and 
who is drawing considerable attention to himself.. It was 
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serious manner in which his concert (comprising a string 
quartet, some songs and piano pieces) was discussed, as a 
sign of the times, 

It must be obvious to every visitor to England that Eng- 
lish music has made tremendous strides in the last few 
years and is no longer the step-child of the public that it 
was before the war. In the week just past, for instance, 
there were five concerts at which British music was pre- 
ponderant. Besides the Williams concert, there was one 
comprising pieces by Arnold Bax, another with composi- 
tions by bins Matthay and Felix White, also a perform- 
ance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” and of Elgar's 
“Dream of Gerontius.” In addition there was a concert of 
old music given by Gerald Cooper, in which the English 
seventeenth century masters figured very prominently. And 
—last, but not least—there was an English opera at the 





BELA BARTOK, 
the Hungarian composer, whose violin sonata created a stir 
in London. (Photo by Lajos Batyi, Kolezsvar, Hungary.) 


“Old Vic,” namely, “The Boatswain’s Mate,” by Dame 
Ethel Smyth, which Mr. Lucas will discuss in a letter of 
his own. 

At tHE “Oxp Vic.” 

I should like to speak, however, of another performance 
at the “Old Vic” which gave me as much pleasure—and 
more—than any performance at a cosmopolitan opera house, 
The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the nature of the 
“Old Vic” and its very slender means. It is, in short, a 
theater of the slums, an old barn of a place that is about 
to be condemned by the building authorities unless the 
money for reconstruction is promptly raised. It caters to 
the “people” and its cheapest seats are 9 pence each. The 
opera I heard was Mozart’s “Don Giovanni”—in English, 
of course. It was the first performance of opera in English 
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that I have ever attended in which the humor was not unin- 

tentional. It was enjoyable from begimning to end, dramat- 

ically gripping, and musically true to style, delightful de- 

spite the fact that the orchestra numbers twenty or less. 
“Don GiovANNr” 1n Goop ENncLisH. 

The merit for this particular producticn lies with Edward 

. Dent and Clive Cary. Mr. t, who is a well known 

ozart authority, has made a translation that is excellent 
literature, cleverly fitted to the accents of the music, and 
full of dramatic points and flashes of wit. He has con- 
ceived the work as a comedy in the Shakespearean sense, 
without, however, losing its tragic. significance, and uses the 
language of the period with remarkably natural effect. Mr. 
Cary, who sings the title role, has stage managed the opera 
so cleverly and trained his co-singers so well that there are 
virtually no interruptions from beginning to end, and the 
action is continuous. Some intermediate scenes are sung 
before simple curtain drops, while the next principal scene 
is being arranged. Recitatives are sung at very high speed 
and the dramatic tension is never for a moment lost. That 
Mozart, given in this manner, has a real drawing power 
today is demonstrated at the “Old Vic” every week or so. 
The theater is crowded for eyery performance and the en- 
thusiasm is—well, quite un-English. But, of course, “Old 
Vic” audiences are by no means unintelligent. 

The singing in this performance is of a surprisingly high 
quality. Clive Cary, as Don Giovanni, does honor to his 
teacher, Jean De Reszke, and might well adorn an opera 
house much farther north. He is, of course, merely a 
“guest.” Sumner Austin, as Leporello; Arnold Beauvais, as 
the Commander; J. Aitken, as Ottavio, and Samuel Harri- 
son, at Masetto, are his able coadjutors. The Donna Anna 
of Gladys Van der Beck is especially worthy of note, while 
Winifred Kennard and Muriel Gough sing their Elvira and 
Zerlina with taste and intelligence. The conductor is 
Charles Corri, an able man and the captain of a valiant 
crew. César SAERCHINGER, 


San Francisco Abolishes Music Teachers’ Tax 


The license committee of the Board of Supervisors, San 
Francisco, has abolished the vocational tax on music teach- 
ers. Approximately 200 men and women will be affected by 
50 change, which involves about. $3,000 in annual license 
ees. 

The decision of the committee was reached after protests 
had been made by members of the music trade that music 
teachers were the only educational workers who were forced 
to pay license fees. The absurdity of this tax had been 
called to the attention of officials several times. According 
to its provisions there was a minimum tax of $3 a quarter 
on any income, however small, under $3,000. Then, just to 
make the joke a good one, this tax ran up $125 a quarter on 
a music teacher’s income of $150,000. 

Supervisor William Scott, chairman of the special license 
committee, declared that this clause was a mistake in the 
first place. He asserted that there never was an intention to 
tax music in San Francisco, but that the license ordinance 
was copied from Los Angeles and in the rush the music tax 


slipped through. 


Irish Band to T our United States 


The Canadian authorities have just granted permission to 
the Irish Regiment Band of Toronto to tour the United 
States beginning October 15, under the exclusive direction 
of Roger de Bruyn. This is the only Irish concert band 
on the American continent, and the prize band of last year’s 
Canadian National Band Contest. Besides a contingent of 
thirty or more pieces and conductor, it includes as soloists 
an Irish soprano, Irish bagpiper and an Irish dancer, and 
is said to provide a delightful and unique entertainment. 


Koehl Recital April 21 


Julius Koehl, pianist, at his annual recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday evening, April 21, will play numbers by Grieg, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Gere and Liszt. 








not possible for me to be present, but I want to point to the 
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FAREWELL DINNER TO GERALDINE FARRAR 


On Baster Sunday Geraldine Farrar was tendered a farewell dinner by the Américan singers of the Metropolitan Opera. Here she is in front of Claremont Inn, grouped with all the 


American women singers. 


Left to right, standing: Miss Ketrick (Miss Farrar’s secretary), Jeanne 
Arden, Marie Tiffany, Mary Mellish, Henrietta Wakefield, Grace Anthony, Grace Bradley; sitting, left to right: 
a huge Baster egg at her feet), Kathleen Howard, Minnie gener, Mary Bilis, i 


Seven 


American men singers of the Metropolitan were also present: 


Gordon, Francesca Peralta, Corea Chase, Gladys Amman, Marie Sundelius, Cecil 
Alice Miriam, Myrtle Schaaf, Florence Haston, Geraldine Farrar (with 


Mario Chamlee, Thomas 


Chalmers, Olarence Whitehill, George Meader, Orville Harrold and William Gustafson. 
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QYPEN a piano stands pre-eminent during Seventy Years there 
are definite reasons for this prestige which representative 
dealers can turn to sales advantage because they are strong reasons 


why prospective purchasers should select the Weber. 


The Weber is the piano of broad mu- 
sical purpose: Full tone and brilliant 
for concert work, mellow and sympa- 
thetic for intimate home use. It is an 
instrument developed on the principle of 
the perfect human voice, which in its 
full expression is deep, brilliant, sonorous 
and smooth. 


During Seventy Years the Weber has 
served as a sublime medium for the in- 
spired art of the great pianists: Pade- 
rewski, Hofmann, Rosenthal, Carreno— 
all have enthused over the superior and 
enduring qualities of the Weber. 


In the world of Opera, the Weber list 
of distinguished patrons has included 


Homer, Farrar, Bonci, Calve, Schumann- 
Heinck, Sembrich, Abbott, Cavalieri, 
Gadski, Morena, Martinelli, Scotti, 


van Rooy, Plancon, Journet and others, 


In the field of Composers, the Weber 


has met the severe test and won praise 


_ from Puccini, Humperdinck and Wolf- 


Ferrari, and from such authoritative 
conductors as Hertz, Colonne and 


Vigna. 


The Weber has not been content with 
local laurels alone, its glory has been in- 
ternational. The Weber is one of the 
three American Pianos whose world- 
wide demand has required factories in 
Europe and America. 


The Sweet Tone Weber” is more than a trade 
phrase, it’s a recognition of musical quality 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


PARIS 


LONDON 





MADRID SYDNEY 
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New principles of perfed tone 
gradually produced the newer, 
finer Weber, the Grand Model 
of 1867. 


the WEBER PIANO 


Weber Models include 
the Baby Grand, the 
Small Parlor Grand and 
the Weber Uprights 


MELBOURNE 
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BRUSSELS, NORMAL AT LAST, GOES IN FOR MODERNITY 


“Boris,” “L'Heure Espagnole” and “Gianni Schicchi” at the Monnaie—A Comparative Anatomy of “Fausts”—Mme. 
Janacopoulos and Brailowsky Favorites—Van der Stucken’s Concerts Ysaye—Cortét, Casals and Others 
Concertize—A Riot of Ultra-Modernity 


Brussels, March 10.—Brussels has resumed its normal 
character at last. It has taken three years in the Belgian 
capital to drive away the evil remembrance of the German 
occupation, Nevertheless, there is to be found a change in 
the mentality of the public. Before the war the public al- 
lowed itself to be led by a few enterprising men, whose 
ideas and—sometimes—fancies it followed, not always. dis- 
tinguishing between the good and the bad, Today the pub- 
lic of Brussels shows itself more awake, also more daring. 
Permanent exhibitions of modern painting have found a 
place here. For some weeks we have also had an Art 
Theater, the director of which, Jules Delacre, stages plays 
with a taste as audacious as it is exquisite. What is re- 
markable is that this theater is successful, and I have never 
seen an audience as delirious with enthusiasm as the one 
that witnessed the opening of this theater. The Brussels 
public, long known to be “difficile” and exacting, now dares 
to show its disapprobation openly. A mediocre composer 
learned this to his sorrow the other day. 

“Boris” tue Great Errort. 

The great effort at the Theater de la Monnaie has been 
‘Boris Godounoff.” ’ It is a great and lasting success. The 
orchestra, conducted by Riihlmann, is excellent. So also 
is the chorus. The chorus of the Monnaie is celebrated for 
its accurate intonation and its exceptional intelligence. In 
“Boris” it is perfect. Yet this brilliant performance is not 
without flaws: the soloists are generally not up to their 
tasks. M. Arnal just manages not to spoil the role of 
Boris. Mme. Bergé interprets that of Marina with credit. 
The monk Varlaam and the Jesuit Rangoni are both per- 
fect, But on the other hand, the false Dimitri and Pimen 
are quite inadequate characters. Some of the scenery is 
very successful indeed. The costumes are very rich, but 
wanting in taste. The Monnaie has not yet learned the les- 
son of the Russian Ballet. Bakst is still ignored by our 
scenery designers, a circumstance much to be regretted. 

: Ravet AND Puccin1. 

“L'Heure Espagnole,” by Maurice Ravel, continues its 
glorious career, In this case the production is perfect in 
every respect. Particular mention must be made of Terka 
Lyon, whose conception of her role is a little work of art 
as regards delicacy and humor. More recently the Monnaie 
has given the first representation in French of “Gianni 
Schicchi.” A lively and spirited comedy, and the music is 
certainly not the worst that Puccini has written. 

ComMparaTive ANATOMY. 

All the symphony concerts in Brussels continue to draw 
full houses. At the Conservatoire, M. Dubois has con- 
ducted the various masterpieces inspired by the legend of 
“Faust.” First Berlioz,then Schumann, The “Faust” over- 


ture of Wagner in juxtaposition with the “Faust” sym- 
phony of Liszt. This “comparative anatomy” is not lacking 
in interest. But Mozart's “Requiem” and Bach’s “Passion 
According to St. John” constitute the culminating point of 
the season. 

At the Concerts Populaires, Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” 
has triumphed four times in succession. The piece was 
given a virtuoso execution by M. Rithlmann. “Daphnis et 
Chloé” of Ravel has obtained a great success, well merited, 
for the work is really beautiful. The same remark applies 
to “Ma Mére I’Oye,” by the same composer, and particu- 
larly to “Iberia” of Debussy, admirably played. 

VERA JANACOPOULOS A FAvorite. 

As for soloists, mention must be made of Vera Jana- 
copoulos, Her interpretation of the “Schéhérazade” of 
Ravel was splendid in its fervor. Mme. Janacopoulos has 
the sense for musical plasticity; she knows how to reveal 
the beauty of line to her public. This fine artist has con- 
quered Brussels. 

Braitowsky, THE Bevoven, 

Brailowsky, the pianist, is beloved by the people of Brus- 
sels. His Liszt concerto, played at the Concerts Populaires, 
carried the audience off its feet. Assuredly Brailowsky must 
have found a piano in his cradle when he was born. He plays 
the piano as naturally as he draws a breath, without con- 
straint, with an ease that is unique. His Chopin recital, a 
few days later, earned a fresh triumph for this marvelous 
virtuoso, It was thoroughly justified. 


REDUCED. 

Parallel to their regular large concerts, the Concerts 
Populaires have inaugurated a series of evenings with small 
orchestra, at which the works of old masters are performed 
in their original orchestration, There is nothing more ex- 
quisite than to hear Haydn, Mozart, Pergolesi or Grétry 
played by twenty-five instruments. The exact proportions, 
such as imagined by the composers, are in this manner re- 
stored, and the old masterpieces acquire a new grace and 
life, 

VAN pvEeR Stucken’s “Concerts YSAYE.” 

The Concerts Ysaye, conducted by Frank Van der 
Stucken, are notable for their good programs this year. 
Aside from a rich classic repertory, we may point to the 
delicious “Rondes de Printemps” by Debussy, the selection 
from “Coq d’Or” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “L’Orestie” 
by Serge Taneieff as being especially interesting. The public 
at these concerts is both numerous and enthusiastic. 

Recitals are numerous. Wanda Landowska has been 
playing the harpsichord as she alone knows how. Kou- 
bitzky has excelled in his Russian songs. Cortét, always 
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James G. MacDermid 


This song, now definitely associated with 
the artists here shown, was originally sung 
by John McCormack at some fifty concerts. 
It provides opportunity for the entire ga- 
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true to himself, is enchanting. It was a great feast. Vera 
Janacopoulos, in a great song recital, was superb. 
A Riot or Utrra-Moperniry. 

_ Bertha Albert, Lina Pollard and Evelyne Brelia, Belgian 
singers, whose talent and intelligence must be praised, are 
specializing in new works. De Falla, Poulenc, Milhaud, 

onegger, Pizzetti, Prokofieff, Stravinsky, etc., have found 
a numerous following here and are sure of a favorable re- 
ception. Following the prevailing taste, the Quatuor Pro 
Arte played the “Rispetti and Strambotti” of Malipiero, 
and I had the pleasure of collaborating with them in the 
new and splendid — uintet of Gabriel Fauré. By play- 
ing the works of Satie, Poulenc, Milhaud, Auric, Mompou, 
de Falla and Schoenberg, I have done “my bit” in the cause 
of this new music, and in doing so I feel that I have done 
a useful job. Pau CoLiarr. 


Marion Ransier, American Pianist, Well Liked 


Marion Ransier may well call herself an “American 
pianist” for she is distinctly the product of study in this 
country. Born in Iowa, she studied first with Emil Liebling 
in Chicago, later with Sigismond Stojowski and then with 
Ernesto Consolo in New York. She was graduated at the 
Institute of Musical Art and was the assistant to Mr. Stojow- 
ski at the Von Ende School of Music. She has concertized 
extensively in the east and middle west, making a fine name 
for herself. She gives recital programs of standard and 
classic music, and has also originated two special programs 
of educational value—the first captioned “Under Many 
Flags,” and the second, “Contrasts.” Of her playing several 
competent j s have expressed themselves with enthusiasm. 
The Mail and Times, Des Moines, Iowa, said regarding her 





MARION RANSIER, 
American pianist. 


work; “A delicate appreciation of the poetry of music.” The 
Western Musical Herald said: “A well rounded, intelligent, 
forceful performance.” The Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
mentioned her “individual style and interpretation.” 

Not long ago Miss Ransier informally entertained Percy 
Grainger after his recital in Waterloo, Iowa. She gave a tea 
at which Mr. Grainger played. Miss Ransier has been in- 
vited to appear on the “artist members” program of the Iowa 
Music Teachers’ Society, April 20, when there will be num- 
bers for voice, piano and violin. The high quality of the 
programs to be given may be judged from the fact that the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gives a concert the preced- 
ing evening. 


Schedule of Cherniavsky Tour 


The April schedule for the Cherniavsky Trio in Canada 
follows: 5, Victoria; 10, Calgary; 11, Lethbridge; 12, 
Medicine Hat; 13, Edmonton; 14, Saskatoon; 15, Regina; 
17, Moose Jaw; 18, Brandon; 19, Winnipeg; 22, Winnipeg ; 
24, Port Arthur; 25, Sudbury; 26, Parry Sound; 27, Ham- 
ilton; 28, Toronto; 29, Montreal; 30, Quebec. 

The May dates include: 4, Ottawa; 5, Pembroke; 6, 
Renfrew; 8, Brockville; 9, Kingston; 10, Bellville; 11, 
Lindsay ; 12, Gault; 13, Guelph; 15, Kitchener; 16, London; 
18, Cobalt; 20, Sault St. Marie. 


Stopak Scores in Canada 


Josef Stopak, who gave two violin recitals at Carnegie 
Hall this season, gave his annual recital in Chicago on 
April 16. On April 21 he is to play in Worcester Mass. 
= yg _ ny Fo yoda Bert seouring in Canada 
where he duplica success of hi 
in the United States this season. i: ie ogmauan 


Koshetz Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 


After her only New York recital of the season at the 
Town 2 BaP mond ae. April 2, Nina Koshetz, 
soprano o cago Opera Association, left Philadel- 
a and Washington to appear as soloist wah 
delphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. js 
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Fourth Annual May Tour 


of the 


Scotti 


Grand Opera 
Company 


ANTONIO SCOTTI, General Director 





ARTISTS 
Sopranos Messzo-Sopranos Tenors Baritones 
QUEENA MARIO ALICE GENTLE ORVILLE HARROLD ANTONIO SCOTTI 
FRANCESCA PERALTA MYRTLE SCHAAF MANUEL SALAZAR GREEK EVANS 
ANNA ROSELLE © HENRIETTA WAKEFIELD ARMAND TOKATYAN ALFREDO GANDOLFI 
MARIE SUNDELIUS GIORDINO PALTRINIERI RENATO ZANELLI 
MARY MELLISH MORGAN KINGSTON 
Stage Director Bassos Conductors 
ARMANDO AGNINI PALO ANANIAN GENNARO PAPI 
Stage Manager LOUIS D’ANGELO WILFRED PELLETIER 
CARL BERGER ITALO PICCHI GIACOMO SPADON! 





CITIES TO BE VISITED 


BIRMINGHAM WACO LEXINGTON 
MEMPHIS DALLAS CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS FT. WORTH BUFFALO 
HOUSTON NASHVILLE YOUNGSTOWN 


JAMESTOWN 





CARL F. STROHMENGER 


Business Manager 


BRADFORD MILLS CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 
BOOKING MANAGERS 


Office: 1451 Broadway, New York 
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ULTRA-MODERN “ISMS” RULE SPANISH MUSIC LIFE 





But Opera a Half Century Behind the Rest of Europe—A Unique “Carmen”—Arbos Symphonic Cycle and Two Other 
Series Supply Orchestral Demand 


March 20.—According to a rather malicious 
French proverb, “Africa begins beyond the Pyrenees.” There 
is in this a kernel of truth. Of course no one who has lived 
any length of time in this European metropolis will assert 
that, aside from its disagreeable heat, Madrid is reminiscent 
of Africa. Yet we have here the beginning of something 
that can be with the assistance of an Ori- 
ental point of piew. Indeed, if one were to say that “Eu 
rope ends beyond the Pyrenees” he would have the key to 
many a riddle that Spain provides, especially in reference 
to culture and art. For many things happen here that in 
other countries are beyond the range of the possible 


Madrid, 


understood only 


Butt Figuts anp Opera. 
lake as an instance the opera! Spain, which has a bull 
ring in every little town, possesses just two opera houses, 


in Barcelona and Madrid. The former seeks to assimilate 
Northern European conditions somewhat. The latter, man- 
aged by a gentleman whose chief business is that of bull 
fight manager, is surely unique in Europe—in other words, 
Spanish, Spanish in everything but its art 

German and Italian are the languages of this Royal Opera 
House. German and Italian companies provide the repertory 
Last year the Paris Opéra Comique also sent a deputation 
under Messager, but of such poor quality that the return of 
the French guests was dispensed with this season, and, as 
a fourth ensemble, the famous Russian Ballet was invited, 
which brought among other things a Spanish novelty, the 
“Sombrero de tres picos” of Manuel de Falla, The operatic 
Babel was complete 

A Penritous Jos. 

The German ensemble brought no novelty this year and 

was content to give good, but scenically inadequate perfor- 


mances of the “Ring,” “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal” and “Meister- 
singer.”’ (The mechanical arrangements of the stage are 
most antiquated.) Mme. Charlotte Dahmen and Walter 


had the greatest success. Tenors being 


German—in an 


Kirchhoff, 
Kirchhoff also 


tenor, 
otherwise 


scarce, sang im 
purely Italian performance of “Carmen”—the part of Don 
José, a most perilous undertaking Sut the unexpected 


‘ 


happened; the public, which had come to witness a “scan- 


dal,” applauded most enthusiastically 
A Genuinety Spanisa “CARMEN,” 

“Carmen,” apparently the most Spanish of operas, but in 
reality the most inspired French opera (for its musical 
language is by no means typically Spanish), gets a ‘most 
original and realistic scenic interpretation in Spain. In the 
first act the familiar bridge is made to connect the two 
shores of the Guadalquivir in Sevilla. The second act shows 
the typically Andalusian “Posada,” and the third is a replica 
of the deep canyon of Ronda, in which the corresponding 
scenes of the Mérimée novel are laid 

The last act is done in a manner as one sees it nowhere 
else, unique in its dramatic atmosphere and powerful realism. 


The action plays, not as usual upon an open, unobstructed 
square in front of the bull ring, but in a narrowly enclosed 
courtyard which leads to the rear entrance of the circus. 
This court is closed after the participants in the bull fight 
have entered with heavy iron gates, so that Carmen gives 
the impression of a wild beast of prey caught in a trap, to 
whom every road is barred. And so the fatalism with 
which Besanzoni, as Carmen—following her original in the 
novel—goes, to meet death (she crosses herself as she steps 
up to Don José) has a deeply moving and extremely tragic 
effect. The whole scene, in fact—and this is Kirchhoff’s 
conception, too—has: nothing brutal about it and has the 
effect of a natural phenomenon. 
LAZARO THE SAVIOR. 

This production was, indeed, the only “new” feature of 
the Italian season. Old and hackneyed operas, such as “I 
Puritani,” “La Favorita,” “Ernani,” were well sung, as also 
the immortal “Barber” with Maria Barrientos as Rosina. 
As “most modern” works we had “Thais” with Genevieve 
Vix, and “Tosca.” The whole season came near being 
broken off prematurely because of poor business, but just 
in the nick of time the Spanish tenor, Hipolito Lazaro, ap- 
peared in the rdle of savior. A new Spanish tenor, too, 
Miguel Fleta, was “discovered” (he has been singing in 
Rome for two years!) and duly acclaimed. He has a beau- 
tiful natural voice, but lacking in cultivation, and therefore, 
it seems, doomed to early decay. 

And why does the management produce nothing new? 
Answer: It does not want to pay for new scenery, but, 
on the other hand, take in as much money as possible—a 
principle which even the sweet-tempered public of Madrid 
won't stand for indefinitely. However, the contractual ob- 
ligation of the impresario to produce at least one new Span- 
ish work each season was “fulfilled” in a manner as humor- 
ous as it is simple. As the Spanish proverb hath it: “Hecha 
la ley, hecha la trampa,” which means that as soon as a law 
has been made one has found a way to dodge it. 

A Drretomatic “MaAsQueRApe.” 

In this spirit, ther, a little ballet (“Mascarada” is the name) 
was produced, which was designated, by means of great 
réclame, as the first Spanish ballet to be performed by ex- 
clusively Spanish artists in this really beautiful and atmos- 
pheric house. The author, a wealthy diplomat named Man- 
ricio Lopez Roberts, had persuaded a Spanish composer, 
Conrado del Campo, to “orchestrate” the work for him. But 
surely the music was by Senor Lopez Roberts himself. Well, 
hardly, for that gentleman has thus far not considered it 
necessary to study harmony or counterpoint or any musical 
instrument. He has, however, reached the summit of a cer- 
tain kind of modernity, for he composes as children do— 
picks out notes on a piano with a single finger. This is 
called “primitive art.” 

To review anything of that sort critically is not worth 
while. Suffice it to say, then, that this minute commedia del 


“art, is of no account, and dny 
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arte was quite prettily executed under the scenic manage- 
ment of Maria Mesdames Morando, Fernadez and 
Lacour being Colombine, Harlequin and Pierrot, respec- 
tively. The Madrid press, of course, praised Senor Lopez 
bog = mt A Spaniard calls such things very aptly “cosas 

a ’—things that can happen only in Spain. And he 
. right 

Tue Movernists’ PANACEA. 

If opera in the Spanish capital is a good half-century be- 
hind the rest of Europe, there is every a rance of an 
effort to be all the more progressive in “absolute” music. 
Even people who privately admit that they prefer classical 
and moderately modern music to that which a small but 
noisy young coterie proclaims as the acme of modernity, 
trim their sails to the wind and act as though they were 
“in the movement.” 

It is an old story and one that is always new; since there 
is no single personality strong enough to awaken public 
interest, a group of youngsters—from three to six (the more 
the noisier )—band together, write a striking slogan upon 
their banner (usually the opposite of that which is in fash- 
ion) and assert that now at last the true principle has been 
found, according to which alone art can be produced. Every- 
thing that has gone before, hon d say, and especially classical 

ow genius is self-sufficient ; 
only the untalented need to learn. 

According to this scheme, then, the new group composes, 
jot as the f garg group has "composed according to its 
scheme; and as soon as the nuisance has gone on a suff- 
cient while it is cleared away by a new band of youthful 
enthusiasts with slogans of their own. This happens not 
only in music, but in try, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Only, in architecture the thing has one drawback : 
If the edifice is not constructed according to the rules of 
the art, it collapses, and so proves its own absurdity beyond 
contradiction. In music, alas, there are no such conclusive 
collapses, hence “everybody tries his hand according to his 
own sweet will. 

De Fatra tHe Musica Porte. 

It is the fashion in Madrid to “break through open doors,” 
as the saying goes, to discuss problems that have long ceased 
to be such elsewhere and the maxims of Paris, London and 
Berlin are passed along as native coin. And since, beyond 
the borders, Stravinsky and Ravel are praised as the modern 
dictators, one cries “habemas pontificem” in proclaiming 
Manuel de Falla as the head of the Spanish muse, Certain 
it is that of all the Spanish musicians Falla comes nearest 
to having European “format,” and in an international con- 
test would best represent the Iberian peninsula. But, it 
seems to me, he lacks the real, fundamental power, and, like 
Ravel, he is an atelier talent rather than a plein-air one. 
Whatever he writes, however, is well made and thereby 
distinguishes itself from the chjldish prattle of his adherents. 
But it is not the music of a titanic, epoch-making genius. 

In view of all this, it is somewhat humorous how the 
Young Spaniards beat alarm against the nineteenth century, 
from Beethoven to Brahms, and want to free the world from 
this “Germanized” music, with the slogan that “music shall 
be musical!” This means that music is to be liberated from 


(Continued on page 41) 














sive style that reaches 
not reached at the expense of repose 


| N. ¥. TIMES. 
| 


a high pitch of intensity 
qualities that are 
or in violation of a sense of fitness of things. 


Felix Salmond, a well known English cellist, appeared 
the first time in New York yesterday. . Mr. Salmond is a 
cellist of high attainment He has a fervent and impres- 


and eloquence, 
and bal- 


[FELIX SALMON 


Famous English Cellist 


Wins Instant Success from Public and Entire Press at American Debut, New York March 29th 


N. ¥. HERALD. 
Felix Salmond, English cellist, 
audience made up of appreciative music 


oak 


N. ¥. WORLD. 
.Felix Salmond deserves credit for his excellent programme, 





won distinct success with an 
lovers. . His in- 
retations were given with intelligence, a musical tone, fine 
nical ability, artistic finish and poetic instincts. 














ance 
| Mr, Salmond has a fine tone, warm and searching which demonstrated the fact that it is quite possible to give a 
His technical aceomplishments are high cello ey without playing rubbish. 
$ Salmond’s tone has superlative warmth, sympathetic 
N. ¥. TRIBUNE, appeal ‘and velvety —— of — He played with deep 
; . san a : . » ess musicianship and an interpretative conception 
ENGLISH CELLIST SHOWS BOTH FIRE AND vag pon tewlnpts and Seoteh of vision. : . 
BRILLIANCE, 
Felix Salmond, English cellist, proved one of the season's most N. Y. GLOBE. 
welcom: newcomers His appearance in America marked Felix. Salmond, English cellist, pleased an appreciative audi- 
an important addition to the yearly increasing number of visit- ence with his highly artistic playing. 
ing artists. Not only a cellist of the first rank in the skilled : 
manipulation of his instrument, but he is interesting as an in- agers titan eer admiration over here in recital. He played 
terpreter Thanks to the exhilarating quality of Mr. mn appealing tone and thorough understanding. f 5 : 
Salmond's performance, there was not a dull moment yesterday. 
His sensuous beauty of tone was fully revealed in Brahms’ EVENING SUN. 
sonata in F major and Lalo’s Concerto . He displayed un- . Felix Salmond gave proof of a fine musicianship, an 
usual fire and brilliance as well as poetic imagination, aristocratic ingraining of style. | 
N. YY. AMERICAN. eu EVENING WORLD. | 
Felix Salmond, British cellist, won the immediate recognition Felix Salmond, English violoncellist, made his debut yesterday | 
of cognoscenti at his American debut, More satisfying and assumed a position of importance among the fellows of his | 
playing hardly has been heard here in recent years on this in- craft. Mr. Salmond draws a luscious bow for tone, and 
strument, — , his pleasing personality and sure musical feeling win with his 
- What a tone he spun; how pure, how expressive, how audienc>. Mr. Salmond should appeal to all who revel in 
warm, how beautifully sustained and modulated in cantilena, the cello’s charm. 
While the neweomer has an excellent technical equipment he | 
employs it properly as a means to an end. Not once during the 
gfiterncon did he indulge in any extravagances, It was the EVENING TELEGRAM. 
musician of fine sensibilities who addressed himself to the au- Felix Salmond, a cellist from England, is an excellent musician | 
dience. And underneath the finished surface, exquisitely elabor- and endowed with suffi Pp to give verve to his 
ated in phrase and nuance, throbbed the pulse of temperament playing. . . . His whole programme was interesting and en- 
and vitality, foyale and his audience was duly appreciative. | 
) ENGAGED FOR SEASON 1922-1923 FOR COAST TO COAST TOUR IN AMERICA | 
i 





Available Under the Exclusive Management of : ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building New York City | 
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MUSIC WEEK PROGRAMS ARE OUT 


New York’s Music Week’s first detailed plans have just 
been announced. They show, among the many henined 
events already listed for the seven days commencing Sunday 
morning, April 30—to date over 2,000 in all over five 
boroughs of New York and the suburbs within a radius of 
thirty-five miles, this number constantly being added to at 
the rate of scores a day—many striking features. 

, sm of these the Music Week Committee announces as 
ollows : 

Massed singing of Sunday School children, of scores of 
Sunday Schools, in the Meadow opposite the Mall, Central 
Park, and in the Long Meadow of Prospect Park, on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 30, at 4 P. M., together with special 
Sunday School Music Week services in individual Sunday 
Schools the same day, the committee arranging this com- 
prising ministers and Sunday School executives of all de- 
nominations—Rev. Milton S. Littlefield (chairman), Rev. 
Charles S. Ackley, Rev. George Reid Andrews, Walter 
Bock, Rev. Staley F. Davis, Rev. Abraham Duryea, Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, Rev. Hugh Hartshorne, Rev. Stanley B. 
Hazzard, Rev. Calvin W. Laufer, Rev. Joseph Silverman, 
Rev. William I. Southerton. The Navy Band is to play at 
the massed singing in Central Park and the United States 
Army Band in Prospect Park. This Sunday School ob- 
servance is being made possible by a contribution from John 
D. Rockefeller, who is taking a marked interest in it. 

A Peace Pageant on Saturday, May 6, in the North 
Meadow of Central Park, at 2:30 o'clock, given by the 


United Neighborhood Houses of New York and the Peo- , 


ple’s Music League, the Arts and Features Committee of 
the United Neighborhood Houses managing. A thousand 
children in the pageant scenes and a thousand more in the 
choruses. Mrs. Julius C. Bernheim, chairman, with her 
aids: Olive Whitson, chairman Festival Committee, and 
Mrs. Arthur Reis, of the People’s Music League, chairman 
of the Music Committee; Mrs. William Meyerowitz, Mrs. 
Ned Kaufman, Mrs. A. L. Sparks, Mrs. S. M. Nelson, Mar- 
garet Oppenheimer, Ida Oppenheimer. Christian Kriens, 
conductor of orchestra, Tali Essen Morgan, director of 
chorus, Anna Hemstead Branch, literary editor of the 
program. Special features include a Peace Banner Pro- 
cessional, directed by Mrs. A. M. Sparks; a prize peace 
song with its words and music by Stella M. Hoage, of 
Portland, Ore.; appearance qf Goddess of Peace, attended 
by thirty children costumed as doves and fifteen older girls 
as handmaidens, followed by groups portraying (first) 
Commerce and Industry, (second) Art and Beauty, (third) 
Sports and Play, (fourth), Happy Home. The chorus will 
have paper head. dresses and capes in colors and will be 
massed so that they will present the appearance of beds 
of flowers, in eight different color effects. Teresa Bern- 
stein Meyerwitz is to serve as art director. 

Monster concerts in at least four of the armories of New 
York and Brooklyn, given by three of the city departments 
of New York, the Street Cleaning, Fire, and Police, using 
their own musical organizations with the aid of special 
_ artists secured by themselves—Police Department concert, 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Monday, May 1; Street 
Cleaning Department concert for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, Monday, May 1; Fire De- 
partment concert, Tuesday, May 2 (Armory not yet an- 
nounced). Chairman, Commissioner Enright, Commissioner 
Taylor, Commissioner Drennan; Directors, Charles J. Sil- 
verbauer, Peter B. Mitchell, Chief Crawley. Admission in 
each case by ticket. 

A special Music. Week recital by the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at the Hotel Astor at its annual 
meeting; afternoon on Tuesday, May 5, Mrs. Richard M. 
Chapman, president, Louise Mundell, chairman of music com- 
mittee, together with special recitals by individual women's 
clubs, among them the Verdi, Chiropean, the Urban and the 
Philanthropia. The latter, in addition, will have fifteen of 
its members making up special parties throughout the week, 
to attend various musical events throughout the city. 

The Girl Scout troops in Brooklyn, with their glee clubs 
and bands—more than one hundred and fifty troops in all 
and numbering over four thousand Scouts—in all to sing 
and play on the Borough Hall steps Saturday afternoon, 
May 6. During the week these Brooklyn Girl Scouts will 
arrange musical programs at all their weeekly meetings, and 
on Sunday, April 30, will attend churches in uniformed 
groups, and, wherever permitted, will sing as auxiliary 
choirs. 

Scores upon scores of recitals and musicales in the 
churches and halls of the foreign quarters of New York 
are to be given by the more than thirty distinct nationalities 
in the five boroughs, under the auspices of a special com- 
mittee of the Inter-Racial Council of New York, headed 
by Felix M. Warburg and Mrs. David Rumsey with one 
member for each nationality. Each of these entertainments 
in the foreign colonies will present its own national music. 
In addition, certain noted musical organizations and indi- 
viduals in these colonies are offering themselves for gen- 
eral performances anywhere in New York that they may 
be wanted, such as the Swedish Glee Club of Brooklyn, 
and a group.of Hungarian musicians who have been gath- 
ered by Emmy Kovacs of New York to sing and play Hun- 
garian folk songs for anybody. 

A special program of Ancient Hebrew music is to be 
given by the New York State Federation of Jewish Sister- 
hoods at Mt. Nehob Temple, One Hundred and Fiftieth 
street and Broadway, Thursday afternoon, May 4, at 4 
o'clock. 

A Council Fire of the Woodcraft League of America, 
Ernest Thompson Seton president, with special Indian 
songs and rites, in Van Cortland Park, Saturday evening, 
May 6, the public specially invited. 

Competitions in the form of concerts to determine the 
three best high school orchestras in New York, the Music 
Week Committee having offered money prizes with which 
the winning orchestras are to buy instruments. Boys’ high 
school orchestras, Thursday evening, May 4; Girls’ orches- 
tras, Friday afternoon, May 5; mixed orchestras, Friday 
evening, May 5. Awarding of the prizes, including a special 
prize for the best essay by a high school student on “Music,” 
at a special performance for school children at the Capitol 
Theater, Saturday morning, May 6, at 10:30 o'clock, the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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We Nominate for the 
Musical “Hall of Fame” 


ARTURO 


BONUCCI 


Italian Violoncellist 

















BECAUSE 


q He is Italy’s foremost ’cellist. 

q He graduated from the Conservatory of Bologna when only 
seventeen. 

@ His celebrated maestro, Francesco Serato, resigned from 
the Serato Quartette to give Bonucci his place. 

q He laid aside his instrument for the sword when his coun- 
try was imperilled. 

He won the rank of captain on the field of action, receiving 
three medals for valor. 

@ He conquered Paris, London and then New York with his 
art. 

q He has received the highest critical praise from critics in 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore and other 
cities. 


~@Max Smith in the New York American said, “He gave a 


remarkable demonstration of skill, technically immaculate, 
and musically without blemish. His playing was finished 
in every detail, his tone smooth and expressive. 

q Pitts Sanborn in the New York Globe said, “He played sin- 
cerely, with musical feeling, with grace, with charm.” 

q He will return to America for his third successive season. 

q He is managed by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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PARIS TO REVIVE INTEREST IN CHORAL MUSIC 


Municipal Council to Arrange Annual Competition and Offer a Number of Important Prizes for Winning Organizations— 
A Sensational Novelty in Scenic Effects—Jean Cras’ “Ames d’Enfants” Given First Performance—A Second 
“Jewels of the Madonna”—Brailowsky a Remarkable Pianist—American Artists Give Programs 


Paris, March 26.—The Municipal Council of Paris has 
announced that it will arrange an annual choral competition 
and offer a number of important prizes for the winning 
organizations, thus hoping to revive the interest for choral 
music in France. The plan seems to have its desired effect 
as it brought into being “La Chorale Francaise.” It has 
been organized by Mme. Charles Danner and it is under the 
patronage of Paul Leon (director of Fine Arts), Theodore 
Dubois, C. M. Widor, Gabriel Faure, G. Charpentier, Henri 
Rabaud, all eminent in the Paris musical world, and His 
Eminence Cardinal Dubois, archbishop of Paris. The aim 
of the “La Chorale Francaise” is to rehearse ancient and 
modern choral works, give a number of public performances 
annually, and participate as a body at performances of the 
existing orchestras when their repertory necessitates the 
co-operation of an efficient chorus. 

SENSATIONAL Noverty 1n Scenic Errects. 

I had the opportunity of witnessing a ballet rehearsal in 
the studio of Mme. Boutkowsky-Kibaltchitch that, from the 
point of view of scenic effects, was a revelation. The open- 
ing scene showed the desert in a sandstorm with Mme. 
Nadine Oblonsky, the Russian dancer, struggling desperately 
against the all engulfing sand, the form of a man lying 
close to her feet. As she sinks to the ground—in an instant 

an oasis appears only a few yards away. She exerts 
superhuman efforts to reach the oasis dragging along her 
ha!€ dead lover. Suddenly the scene changes again, the sand 
of the desert disappears and it becomes the oasis with its 
luxuriant palms and life, the costumes of the girl and her 
lover change all the splendor of the Orient and they dance 
in an ecstasy of joy. The hallucination of the girl is over, 
the scene changes back to the desert, the lover is lying half 
buried im the sand and the girl sinks down to her death. The 
whole performance with its four distinct changes only takes 
eight minutes. The changes occur instantaneously without 
lowering the curtain or darkening the stage. They are made 
by switching on different colored lights. 

The most prominent members of the theatrical world in 
France declared this invention of Mme. Boutkowsky-Ki- 
baltchitch to be the greatest progress in modern stagecraft. 
The principle is not new, as it is well known that certain 


colors disappear in certain lights, but its application in this 
practical manner is of extraordinary value in the theater. 
The artist is able to paint on the same canvass three entirely 
different pictures, only one of which is visible. By switch- 


ing on certain lights one disappears and another one appears 
in its stead. One of the models I have seen in her studio 
showed the scene in front of the Pantheon that changed 
into the interior of the same. (Similar scenery, designed 
and painted by Nicholas de Lipsky, is familiar to New York. 
Pavlowa used a set of it; so did the Greenwich Village 
Follies. The question as to who originated it may be left 
to the artists to settle—Eprtor’s Nore.) 
Jean Cras’ “Ames D’Enrants.” 

Andre Caplet took the baton from Rhene-Baton, the regu- 

lar conductor, at the Saturday and Sunday concerts of the 


HOLLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE 


Director: DR. G. DE KOOS 
Kurhaus-Scheveningen 


Manager of the Kurhausconcerts 











Arrangements for Tours Throughout Europe 


Intermediary engagements with all European Musi- 
cal Societies Representative of Europe's greatest 
artists, such as: Harold Bauer, Judith Bohor, 
Lucien Capet, Alfred Cortot, Birgit Engell, Carl 
Flesch, Carl Friedberg, Gerard Hekking, Fritz 
Kreisler, Elly Ney, Jacques Thibaud, Eugene Ysaye. 





Cable Address: Koos -Kurhaus- Scheveningen 








Orchestra at the Theatre des Chaps Elysees. 
George Enesco, the Roumanian composer and violinist, played 
the Lalo concerto and Mme. Julia Nessy sang the solo part 
of Revel’s “Scheherazade.” The novelty of the program 
was the first performance anywhere of Jean Cras’ “Ames 
d’Enfants. The work is dedicated to the three children of 
the pompous. It is in the three parts: “Purity,” “Naivete” 
and “Mystery,” and depicts the sentiments of the child’s 
soul. It is charming in its simplicity which is self-imposed 
by the very nature of the subject. The audience received 
the work very enthusiastically. 
A Second “Jewers or THE MaAponna.” 

The novelty of the Lamoureux concert on March 19 was 
the first performance of the symphonic prelude to “Sangre 
y Sol,” a lyrique drama by Alexandre Georges. The plot 
of the “Sangre y Sol” in its main issue is similar to that of 
the “Jewels of the Madonna.” The action takes place in 
Seville during Holy Week. Paco, a guitar player, is in love 
with Luz, a dancer, When he declares his love for her she 
rejects him, saying: “You have nothing but your guitar 
and . . . your youth.” Paco enters the church and 
robs the altar of its jewels. The prelude expresses the 
anguish and torture of Paco’s soul and is full of fierce love, 
violence and ecstasy of passion, Another interesting num- 
ber on the program was the second symphony of Borodine. 
Paul Paray conducted the orchestra. 

BratLowsky A REMARKABLE PIANIST. 

Of all the artists whom I have heard in Paris during the 
season and who are as yet unknown in America there is 
none who made as deep an impression on me as the pianist 
Brailowsky. I first heard him at the opera early in Novem- 
ber with Koussewitzky’s orchestra. He impressed me with 
his perfect musicianship, remarkable technic and thorough 
understanding of the composer. In his Liszt recital a few 
weeks ago he displayed unsurpassed force and a dazzling 
technic that made his audience break forth several times 
during the recital in frantic demonstration of approval. 
March 24, at the Salle des Agriculteurs, this young Polish 
pianist gave a Chopin recital. The hall was packed and the 
stage filled with people, leaving only about three feet of 
space around the artists and the piano. To allow the artist 
to make his entrance and exit people had to get up and move 
their chairs. Hundreds were turned away unable to secure 
seats. 

More glorious Chopin playing. I have never heard. He 
reminded me of a combination of Paderewski and de Pach- 
mann. His program was arranged in three groups: the first 
one included the fantaisie, op. 49, impromptu, two nocturnes 
and four etudes; the second one the sonata, op. 35, and the 
third one ballade mazurka, valse and polonaise. Brailowsky 
appears to be a man about twenty-six years of age, tall, slen- 
der, with long hair. He speaks French and seemed to be 
most embarrassed when I complimented him on his re- 
markable playing. 


Pasdelou 


Parisian NOTEs. 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi gave a recital at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs on March 22. 

Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, after a sojourn in 
Germany, where he gave several concerts, has returned to 
his home in Paris. 

Harold Henry, American pianist, has moved his studio 
from Le Vesinet to 4 Square Desnouettes, Paris. 

Enid Watkins, a young American soprano who won first 
prize of the vocal department of the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau, was soloist at one of the finest concerts 
given this season by the American Women’s Club, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 19. Her selections included an aria 
from “Les Noces de Figaro,” by Mozart; Debussy’s “Clair 
de Lune,” and Wachtmeister’s “Pauvre Jaques.” She sang 
in English with remarkably clear diction Fiske’s “The Bird,” 
Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” and two 
songs by Carpenter. Genevieve Pitot, an American pianist 
from New Orleans, was the assisting artist. 

Ralph Lawton, American pianist, is giving a series of six 
lectures before the American Womens Club on musical 
appreciation. The lectures are very interesting and are well 
att > 
Clara Rabinovitch, young American pianist, after sev- 
eral very successful concerts in Paris, left for a concert tour 
which takes her to the south of France. 

At the meeting of the Benevolent Society of the American 
Churth in Paris, held Monday evening, March 20, an at- 
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tractive musical program was given by Mrs. Harold Sheets, 
American violinist. She played a suite by Edward Schutte 
and “Canzonette,” by d’Ambrosio. 

Valerie Deucher, American soprano, appeared at the Salle 
se ogg March 18, in joint recital with Henrietta Renie, 
arpist. 

he French-American Welfare Center gave a musicale 

March 18, which marked the first appearance in Paris of 
Enrica del Grande, a young Italian contralto. She has a 
rich, well trained voice and sings in the true Italian style. 
Her singing of “Belli Occhi Lucenti,” by Falconieri, and 
Pergolesi’s “Se Tu m’ Ami” were ow praiseworthy. 

Following the big success of her first recital in Paris, 
little Mildred Wellerson, the child cellist, will give another 
on April 7. Treopore BAvER. 


Free Tickets for Columbia Concerts Ready 


Tickets for the fifth season of concerts by the Goldman 
Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, to be 
given on the green at Columbia University, are now ready 
and may be had free, upon written request to “Summer Con- 
certs,” Columbia University, New York City. The only 
requirement is that a self-addressed stamped envelope be 
enclosed with the request. 

The season will last twelve weeks, beginning June 12 and 
ending September 8, and tickets for the entire season will 
be provided for those who write for them in time. 

These concerts are aw through subscriptions rang- 
ing from five and ten dollars up. Subscribers have the bene- 
fit of special reserved seats for the season. Unusual prep- 
arations have been made for the coming summer, and be- 
sides the Goldman Band, which has achieved such phenom- 
enal success, a noted soloist will appear at each concert. 


Roxas Associated with Gigli 


Emilio A. Roxas, Italian vocal teacher, coach, accom- 
panist and composer, who for six years has been coach and 
accompanist to Giovanni Martinelli, has been selected by 
Beniamino Gigli to be associate teacher at the Rosati Studio, 
which will open October 1, 1922. 

Mr. Roxas enjoys the distinction of numbering among his 
pupils many prominent singers now before the public. Last 
summer, while in Buenos Aires, he coached several leading 
singers who appeared at the opera in the South American 
metropolis. 


Pupil of Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk Wins 


Success 


Ruth Bowman, a seventeen-year-old pupil of Lillian Sher- 
wood-Newkirk, sang on Tuesday afternoon, March 28, at 
the meeting of the Theater Club at the Hotel Astor. The 
young singer had a fine success, which amounted almost to 
an ovation. Miss Bowman has studied for several years 
with Mme. Sherwood Newkirk. 


Curt Peterson Gives Program 


Another “rehearsal” poems of songs was given Mon- 
day evening, March 27, at the studio of Percy Rector 
Stephens, when Curt Peterson sang with exceptional inter- 
est. His songs consisted of old Italian, German, French 
and English, many of which were repeated as encores. 
Lee Cronican was the accompanist. 
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“Soon Will Be a Universal Sensation.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PAVLOWA GIVES FINAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


People's Symphony Gives Testimonial Concert to Mollenhauer—Burgin Scores Again as Symphony Soloist—Sch 
Heink Pleases—Lillian Prudden Wins Favor—Siloti Soloist with Symphony—Ponselle Sings with Ampico 


Boston, Mass., April 16—Anna Pavlowa and _ her 
ballet returned to this city last Tuesday, April 11, at the 
Boston Opera House, for the three final performances 
locally of her present American tour. Her management 
had been well advised in selecting the Opera House, for, 
unlike Symphony Hall, where she has heretofore appeared, 
it offers the advantage of ample stage space and adequate 
lighting equipment. These favoring circumstances enabled 
Mme. Pavlowa to present more elaborate, more sumptuous 
ballets than were possible on the relatively cramped stage 
of Symphony Hall. Thus, Boston lovers of the ballet saw 
on Tuesday evening for the first time the new “Dionysus” 
with its extraordinary lighting effects, and the poignant 
“Amarilla”—both offering Mme. Pavlowa abundant oppor- 
tunity to display those technical and interpretivé gifts which 
had long since earned her the right to be called “The In- 
comparable.” New to Boston, also, were “The Magic 
Flute” and “Fairy Doll” at the performance of Wednesday 
afternoon; and, on Wednesday evening, a colorful peasant 
ballet, “The Polish Wedding” and the cleverly conceived 
“Fairy Tales.” 

A larger orchestra than on former occasions, under the 
able leadership of Theodore Stier, contributed to the success 
of the engagement. Mme. Pavlowa’s supporting company 
was also larger and more efficient than before. Of particu- 
lar merit may be mentioned Miles. Butsova, Stuart and 
Griffiths and Messieurs Novikoff, Karavaieff and Zalewski. 

PropLe’s SYMPHONY TESTIMONIAL TO MOLLENHAUER. 


The twenty-second and last concert this season of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, April 9, 
at the St. James Theater, took the form of a well deserved 
tribute to Emil Mollenhauer, its conductor. The program 
included Tschaikowsky’s dramatic fourth symphony, in F 
minor, and the popular-andante cantabile from his quartet, 
transcribed for full string choir; the overture to Thomas’ 
“Mignon” and Wagner's prelude to “Die Meistersinger”— 
familiar numbers all and hugely enjoyed by a throng which 
filled the house to overflowing. Mr. Mollenhauer, in the 
two years of this organization’s life, has succeeded in weld- 
ing the fine individual abilities of his men into a homogene- 
ous and altogether commendable orchestra. His programs 
praise him too, and have doubtless been of great importance 
in building up the large and loyal following that patronizes 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra. For example, during 
the current season three programs were devoted in turn 
to Tschaikowsky, Wagner and Saint-Saéns. Tschaikowsky 
and Saint-Saéns led the composers represented on the sea- 
son’s list with eight pieces each. ‘ 
and Wagner with seven each. Goldmark had three while 
Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Verdi, Dvorak, 
Elgar, MacDowell, Vieuxtemps and Svendsen were heard 


Then came Beethoven * 





twice. American compositions by Hadley, Paul White and 
Whelpley were played. 

_ The following appreciation of Mr. Mollenhauer appeared 
in the program for the last concert: 


EMIL MOLLENHAUER 


When the history of music in Boston shall be written, the name 
of Emil Mollenhauer will corny an honorable place. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. His father, Friedrich Mollen- 
hauer, and his uncle, Edouard Mollenhauer, were noted violinists. 
They came to this country in 1853 with Julien’s famous orchestra 
and settled in New York, He early showed talent as a violinist and 
at the age of seventeen he joined Theodore Thomas’ hestra as 
one of the first violins, and there he remained for eight years. He 
then joined the Damrosch Orchestra and later, from 1885 to 1888, 
he played first violin in the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Wil- 
helm Gericke. Mr, Mollenhauer first filled the post of conductor 
with the Germania and Boston Festival Orchestras, With the latter 
he made extensive tours through the United States. On these tours 
many famous artists, among them Calve, Nordica and Melba, Cam- 
panari, Plancon and Ben Davis, Joseffy, Ysaye and Marteau, ap- 
peared as soloists. In 1889 Mr. Mollenhauer succeeded B. J. Lang 
as conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, a post 
that he still holds; and since 1900 he has been conductor of the 
Apollo Club of male voices, also of this city, When the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave concerts at the St, Louis Exposition in 1904 
and at the Panama Exposition in San Francisco in 1915 Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer acted as temporary conductor of that organization. As 
conductor of the People’s Sygheny Orchestra, now completing its 
second season, he has done valuable work, both in organizing the 
new band and in bringing its concerts to their present state of ex 
cellence, Mr, Mollenhauer’s great experience has given him ready 
command of orchestral and choral forces. His authority is incon- 
testable—as all who have played and sung under him can testify. 
In the conducting of accompaniments he displays unusual skill, Al- 
ways a friend to American musicians and composers, Mr. Mollen- 
hauer gave a concert of American music as long ago as 1896; and 
one of the concerts of the People’s Symphony Orchestra last season 
was devoted how A to compositions by Americans, 

The friends of Mr. Mollenhauer feel that the music loving people 
of this city, especially those of small means, are greatly indebted 
to him, a are glad of this cppertanty to show their apprecia- 
tion of his efforts and the splendid results. 


Burcin Scores AGAIN AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST. 


Richard Burgin, the musicanly young concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist at the fifth 
and last of the Symphony’s Monday concerts. Mr. Burgin 
played the familiar Mendelssohn concerto with the techni- 
cal facility and sense of style which always characterize 
his interpretations. A large audience applauded him vigor- 
ously, recalling him again and again. The remaining num- 
bers were Goldmark’s sensuously songful overture to 
“Sakuntala,” Strauss’ supremely skillful musical narrative 
of “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” and Saint-Saéns’ 
eloquent symphony with organ in C minor. 

This series of special concerts was designed to reach the 
miscellaneous body of musically minded people who, for one 
reason and another, could not attend the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts. Mr. Monteux has con- 
ducted, the full band has played, and a soloist assisted at 
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MARION LOVELL, 
artist-pupil of Mme, Soder-Hueck, who has been hailed with 


much acclaim in Providence, R. 1., upon several occasions 
during the season, and who will make her next appearance 
in that city on April 21 ag soloist under the auspices of the 
Masonic Choir, She has also been engaged as soloist for 
the Philharmonic Society concert, which will be held in 
Attleboro, Mass., on April 24. Miss Lovell has been steadily 
gaining a place in the concert field through her beautiful 
voice and artistic use of it. 


oo 


each concert. Although experimental in its nature, the 
Monday series has been highly popular and will remain a 
fixture in succeeding seasons, 

ScHUMANN Henk PLeasss, 

Mme. Schumann Heink gave her single Boston concert 
of the season last Sunday afternoon, April 9, in Symphony 
Hall. Assisted by Arthur Loesser, an unusually able pian- 
ist and accompanist, the popular contralto, sang a very 
exacting program comprising arias from Rossi's “Mitrane” 


and Wagner's “Rheingold” and “Tristan,” besides songs 
from Schubert, Brahms, Reichardt, Strauss, Reimann, 
Lieurance, Stephens, Arditi and La Forge. Mme. Schu- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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From April 20 to May 4 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Althouse, Paul: 
Chicago, Ill, April 20, 25, 
Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., 


ie 
April 28. 


Arden, Cecil: 


Norristown, Pa., April 20. 


East Orange, N. J,, April 27. 


Barber, Lyell: 

Rochester, N. Y., April 22, 
Toronto, Can., April 27. 
Baroni Concert Company: 
Victoria, B. C., April 20 


Vancouver, B, C., April 21-22. 


Calgary, Can., April 24 

Regina, Can., April 26, 

Winnipeg, Can., April 28-29. 
Beck, Alma: 

Cineinnati, Ohio, April 20. 

Selinsgrove, Pa., April 24 
Beramen, Ernesto: 

Toledo, Ohio, April 20 
Britt, Horace: 

Kast Orange, N. J., April 25 


Middlebury, Conn., April 27. 
Bryars, Mildred: 

Flushing, N. Y., April 22 

Lowell, ass., April 25 

Allentown, Pa., pril 29 


New Brunswick, N. J., May 
Cherniaveky Trio: 

Winnipeg, Can., April 22 
Port Arthur, Can., April 24. 
Sudbury, Can,, April 25 
Parry Sound, Can., April 26, 
Hamilton, Can., April 27 
Toronto, Can,, April 28 
Montreal, Can., April 29 


De Kyzer, Marie: 
Middleton, Conn., April 28 


Diaz, Rafaelo: 


Schenectady, N. Y., April 22, 


Dux, Claire: 
Oberlin, Ohio, April 18, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., April 20. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Greenwich, Conn,, April 21. 
Conshohocken, Pa. a3. 
Norristown, Pa, May 2. 


Farnam Lyanweed: 

Boston, ass,, April 25. 
Graham, Pauline: 

Little Rock, Ark., April 23. 
Hempel, Frieda: 

New Castle, Pa., April 24. 
Hess, Hans: 

Waterloo, Ia., April 20, 
House, Judson: 

Antigonish, N. S., April 20 

Sydney, N. S., April 21. 

Halifax, N. S., April 24-26 

Truro, N. S., April 27 
Howell, Dicie: 

St. Joseph, Mo., April 28. 
Jollif, Norman: 

Newark, N. J., April 24, 

Fitchburg, Mass., April 28 


Kerns, Grace: 
Halifax, N. S., April 24-26, 
Truro, N. S., April 27 
Lynn, Mass,, May 2. 
Danbury, Conn., May 4. 


Lappas, Ulysses: 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 20, 
Chicago, Ill., April 28. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 2. 

Laros, Earle: 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 26, 


Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
pgs? April 22. 


Weston, a., April 26. 

Athens, W. Va., April 2 
Letz Quartet: 

East Orange, N. J., April 25, 

Middlebury, Conn., April 27. 
Maier, G 


Boston, : April 22. 

Wellsville, N. Y., April 23. 
Meisle, Kathryn: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 25. 
Mellish, Mary: 

Decatur, Ill., April 27. 

Urbana, Il., April 29. 
Meluis, Leulla: 

Boston, Mass., April 23, 

Chicago, Ill., April 25. 
Middleton, Arthur: 

St, Joseph, Mo,, April 27. 
Milligan, Harold: 

Newport News, Va., May 4. 
Neil, Amy: 

London, England, April 27. 
Nevin, Olive: 

Newport News, Va., May 4. 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 


Price, James: 
Spartanburg, S. C., May 4. 
Riegger, Neira: 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 2-4. 
Rogers, Francis: 
oton, Mass,, April 21. 
Concord, H., April 22. 
Southbero, Mass., April 23, 
Concord, N. H., May 4. 


St. Denis, Ruth: 
Columbia, S. C., April 20, 
Charlotte, N. C., April 21. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
April 22. 


Greensboro, N. C., April 24, 
umann Heink, Mme.: 
Monessen, Pa., April 20. * 
Beaver Falls, Pa., April 21. 
Des Moines, Ia., April 24, 
McAlester, Okla., pril 26. 
Durant, Okla., April 27. 
Ardmore, Okla., x ril 28, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 1. 
Shawnee, Okla, May 2. 
Henrietta, Okla,, May 3. 


wn, ; 
Columbia, N. C., April 20. 
Charlotte, N. C., April 21. 
Greensboro, N. C., April 24. 
St , Josef: 
orcester, Mass,, April 21. 
Storr, Lionel: 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 2-4. 
Sundelius, Marie: 
Richmond, Va., April 24. 
C., May 4. 


Quebec, Can,, April 30 Klink, Frieda: 

Coxe, Calvin: Charleston, Ill., May 4. 
Greenwich, Conn,, April 21 Konecny, Joseph: 
Southampton, L ’ ° Mt. Pleasant, Ia,, April 20 

April 26-27 Washington, Ia., April 21 
Conshohocken, Pa, May 1! Oskaloosa, Ia., April 24. 
Norristown, Pa., May 2, Centerville, la,, Ril 26. 

Cuthbert, Frank: Knoxville, Ia., April 27. 

Allentown, Pa., April 29 Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Troy, N. Y., May 3. 


Rochester, N. Y,, April 22. Langston, Marie Stone: 
oronto, Can., April 27, Conshohocken, Pa., April 24, 
David, Annie Louise: Pittsburgh, Pa,., April 27-28. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 2. 


East Orange, N. J., April 27 
Jenkintown, Pa., May 4. 


Boston, Mass., April 30, 


Spartanburg, 8. 
Swinford, Jerome: 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 28. 
Thomlinson, Ralph: 
Raleigh, N. C., April 28. 
Rocky Mount, N. C., May 1, 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 
Halifax, N, S., April 24-26. 
Truro, N. §., April 27. 
Wolfville, N. S., April 28. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Red Bank, N. J., April 21. 
Lowell, Mass., April 25. 
Allentown, Pa., ‘April 29, 
Boston, Mass,, April 30, 
Malden, Mass., May 2. 


East Orange, N. J., April 27. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Wellsville, N. Y., April 23. 
Patton, Fred: 

Sydney, N. 8., April 21. 
Halifax, N. S., April 24-26, 
Truro, N. S., April 27. 
Wolfville, N, 5S., April 28, 
Spartanburg, 8S, C., May 3. 
Pavloska, Irene: 

Tacoma, Wash., May 2. 
Peegé, Charlotte: 

York, Pa., April 20. 
Wilmington, Del., April 25. 
Trenton, N. J., April 27, 





NEW OPERA BY ABRANYI TREATS CONSERVATORY EPISODE 





D’Albert Precipitates a “D'Albert Week” in Budapest—Hubay's New “Brood’—Dohnanyi the Young Ones’ Ideal 


Budapest, March 15.—The rehearsals of Dohnanyi’s new 
opera, “The Tower of the Voyevode,” seem to absorb the 
energies of our Royal Opera so completely that no other 
novelties have been ventured upon since the production of 
D’Albert’s “Dead Eyes.” Interest upon this opera and its 
composer has recently been stimulated by the presence of 
D'Albert himself, in his capacity of pianist, for the first 
time after an absence of many years. He not only wit- 
nessed the performance of his work, but conducted that of 
an earlier opera, “Tiefland,” himself. Together with his 
two piano recitals, which proved that time has left no 
traces upon the vitality of his art, these performances com- 
bined into a regular “D’Albert Week.” 

Emery Hats. 

An enormous quantity of concerts (from four to five 
daily) are being given here—in half empty halls, with the 
exception of only those of the very big names. The most 
genuine demand is for Dohnanyi's incomparable evenings, 
for which he finds time despite his preoccupation with the 
production of his opera, out of a sheer sense of duty. Be- 
sides him, Emil Sauer, Theodore Szanté, Emeric Keéri- 
Szdnté, among the pianists, manage to find their public. 
Leonid Kreutzer and I, Achron have added their names to 
the list. Of well known fiddlers we have recently heard 
Burmester and Flesch; of cellists Buxbaum, who introduced 
a Reger solo suite, and Griimer, who played Dohnanyi's 
cello concerto and Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 

A One Act Novetry. 

At the Municipal Theater, now also devoted to opera, a 
one act novelty by the director, Emil Abranyi, has had a fair 
reception, It is called “Ave Maria” and its subject is both 


musical and autobiographical, treating an innocent love epi- 
sode from the life of the conservatory students. The milieu 
is charming. The scene is laid in the organ auditorium of 
the old Academy of Music in Budapest. The characters 
comprise two amorous couples and a chorus of students. 
But real action there is none, and the chief attraction is the 
fact that two familiar contemporary figures—the former 
director of the Academy and one of the professors—actu- 
ally appear on the stage. The opera ends with a great “Ave 
Maria” for chorus and orchestra (whence the title), the 
prize composition of the hero, being no other than the com- 
poser himself, who twenty-two years ago actually took a 
prize with the identical piece. 


Lirtte New Music. 


This susceptible young generation makes up the nucleus 
of a small but growing community willing to support con- 
temporary art. The dispute about new music, which is rife 
everywhere, may be reduced to a very simple basis here: 
young talents, with something to say, will find sympathy 
only among their own generation. To the older ones their 
work lacks all meaning. 

Despite a certain amount of understanding, however, 
comparatively little new music is heard in Budapest. This 
is due largely to the economic condition of the country. 
Our own Waldbauer-Kerpély Quartet is nevertheless doing 
its share. It gave ussy’s sonata for harp, flute and vio- 
lin with great success, and repeated the second string quartet 
of Milhaud, played last year. Another modern work, 
ee Jongen’s two serenades, was played by the Lehner 

luartet, 

For the past ten years it has usually been Béla Barték 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


quests and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
[ote te he eles Se aa Tt will 
be found that in each contest name and ad- 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounti 
Contests end December 15. Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1, 1922. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest es at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
fe 2 to7. A. A. Van de Mar’ 

Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the anes of a studio and three years’ 

my in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships, Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, f 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


New England Conservatory of Musi 50 in 
rizes to students of the school. Ralph L. $, 
ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York ool of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


residence at the Aca 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of free prizes 
and scholarships awarded to students whose talent is 
backed up by intelligence, ability, hard work and 
character. The Faculty Scholarship is annually 
awarded to that graduate from the regular courses 
who has proved himself to be the best student during 
the year. Dr, Frank Damrosch, director, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value 
from $105 to $225 for high school students only. Con- 
test ends April 29. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 











who took up the cudgels for the new. Others are now fol- 
lowing in his path. Theodore Szdnté, who has lived 
abroad for years, usually includes novelties upon his pro- 
grams. Nora Drewett made us acquainted with Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Tableaux d’une Exposition,” and with her hus- 
band, Géza Kresz, pas Goossens’ violin sonata. Zdenka 
Ticharich and Paul Emmerich—composers both—even had 
the courage to give all-modern programs. 

‘An Ancient Novetty. 

One very ancient novelty, namely, Handel’s “Jephtha,” 
must be credited to the Budapest Choral and Orchestral 
Society. It was the society’s 100th concert, and it may 
look back upon fifteen years of artistic labor. It was some- 
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Vocal Teacher and Coach 


Owing to the urgent request of singers 

and teachers from out-of-town, will keep 

his New York Studios open throughout 
' most of the summer. 
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Address: STUDIO, 2231 Broadway 
Phone 7568—Schuyler 


New York 
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thing to be able to let this great vocal work be heard, even 
if not wholly without faults. 
More Fippiers. 

A whole brood of ng virtuosos have emerged this 
year from Hubay’s Sho making their debuts chiefly in 
orchestral concerts. The most prominent among them, with- 
out a doubt, is Zoltan Székely, favorably known also as a 
composer. The Hungarian violin school, represented in 
America this year by Vecsey, Telmanyi and Rubinstein, 
surely needs no introduction. 

Dohnanyi has proven, moreover, that in piano playing, 
too, Hamenes can hold her own. The new generation looks 
to him as its ideal. He exerts his educational influence not 
only as a teacher (though he has taught little of late) but 
from the concert platform; and the youngsters are fired 
with an ambition to become all-round musicians like him. 
Of this crowd of Dohnanyi’s followers, Ludwig Kentner 
and Ivan Engel are the most promising. 

ZoitaN Kopaty. 


Sophie Morino Off to Germany’ 

Sophie Morino, a young American soprano, who. studied 
and sang in Germany previous to the war, is returning to 
that country to resume her career, sailing from New York 
April 29 on the steamship “Oropesa.” Miss Morino will 
make her headquarters at Munich, continuing her musical 
studies under Conductor Eck, of the State Opera, and stage 
work under Fraulein Schwarz. She will sing both in con- 
cert and opera, appearing first at Reichenhall. 


Kotlarsky-Dolinsky Nuptials 


Following his successful recital in Acolian Hall, Max 
Kotlarsky, the pianist, was married to Aida Dolinsky, also 
a pianist. The young people first met as co-students at the 
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Von Ende Music School several years ago, where both 
studied under Albert Ross Parsons. They plan to give 
two-piano recitals next season. 


Magdeleine Brard Returning Next Season 

Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, who made such a 
deep impression here three years ago, is returning in Octo- 
ber for her second concert tour in this country, and will be 





MAGDELEINE BRARD, 


under the management of Vera Bull-Hull, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who for several years has been well ‘known in New 
York managerial circles as Vera L. Bull. 

Mile. Brard, during the past two months, has been having 
an extraordinaril successful concert tour in France, and 
during April she is playing many recitals in Italy. In Paris 
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she was heard at a large reception given by the President of 
the French Republic; played with the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatoire, and also gave her own recital there. In 
every instance she won the highest respect and praise of the 
critics. They have written that, while her talent was al- 
ways marvelous and never immature when she played in 
Paris five years before, if possible her artistic maturity is 
more finished and more complete than they had even antici- 
pated from the eculogistic reviews they had read from the 
American critics. At her recital they said the immense 
audience was first astonished and then clectrified, and that 
she received a reception not usually witnessed in that 
austere hall. 

Following the Paris engagements she played in recital at 
Toulon, Rouen, Orleans, Lorient and Vannes. At Vannes 
she gave a recital as a benefit to raise money to erect a 
monument to those who fell in the Great War 


National Opera Club to Give “Corsica” 

At the next meeting (tonight, April 20) of the National 
Opera Club, Katharine Evans Von Klenner, president, 
Ireene Bergé’s “Corsica” will be given a first hearing, the 
plot to be read and excerpts from the work sung by a pro 
fessional quartet. Beside this novelty, the giving of which 
is so characteristic. of this club, Frederick Hoffman will! 
sing songs, accompanying himself on his lute; Ladislaws 
Borsak, tenor, will be heard, and Lelia Troland Gardner will 
give the chronicle of important events during the past 
season of the club. 


Schofield Soloist with Plainfield Chorus 
Edgar Schofield will be assisting baritone soloist at the 
performance of Gaul’s “The Holy City,” to be given April 
23 by the Community Chorus of Plainfield, N. J. 
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EUROPE 
October 12, 
$9 15, Holland, Amsterdam. 
= 17, Belgium, Brussels. 
- 19, France, Paris. 
sg 21, England, London. 
AMERICA 
November 8, Middlebury, Conn. 
= 9, Hartford, Conn. 


nm 


30, Mankato, Minn. 
December 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 





03 5, Des Moines, la. 

" 6, Kansas City, Mo. 
e 7, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

ta: 8, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 
? 9, Grinnell, Ia. 

. 10, Urbana, Ill. 


" 11, Indianapolis, Ind. 
, Louisville, Ky. 
, Cincinnati, O. 
"fs 15, Mt. Vernon, O. 
, Columbus, O. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Aft.) 
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A RECORD 


Switzerland, Winter Tour. 


CHARLTON 


Ninety-two Engagements in the United States and Canada This Season, 
Others in England, France, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland 


WHICH SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


December 18, Greensburg, Pa, (Eve.) 
19, Indiana, Pa. 

Me 21-24, ine., 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

5, Syracuse, N. Y. 

6, Rochester, N. Y. 

7, Chicago, Il. 

3 9, Toronto, Canada. 

* 10, Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


January 


My 10, Haverhill, Mass. 
. 11, Providence, R. I. vad 12, Aurora, N. Y. 
bs 13, Williamstown, Mass. es 13, Ithaca, N. Y. omest? 
" 14, Utica, New York, 2 concerts. te 14, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
" 15, Glens Falls, N. Y , 15, Philadelphia, Pa. 
bo 17, Montclair, N. J. ‘ 17, New York City, N. Y. 
$4 18, East Orange, N. J. i 19, Boston, Mass. 

. ny 22, New York City. 4 20, Portland, Me. 
* 24, Roselle Park, N. J. 21, Fall River, Mass. 
¥ 27, Chicago, Il. a 23, Washington, D. C. 
“ 28, Kenosha, Wisc. = 24, Gettysburg, Pa. 
fe 29, Rochester, Minn. P 26, Uniontown, Pa. 


Washington, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill. 

, Knoxville, Tenn. 

February 3, Greenville, 8. C. 
@. 4, Atlanta, Ga. 

5, Charleston, 8. C. 
bs 6, Jacksonvilie, Fla. 
7 8, Richmond, Va. 

9, Charlottesville, Va. 


” 10, Baltimore, Md. 

‘ 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 

n 13, Washington, D. C. 
” 14, New Britain, Conn. 
= 16, Boston, Mass. . 

oe 17, Lewiston, Maine. 


_—_—— Season of 1922-1923 Now Booking 


For Terms and Dates Address 


Victor Talking Machine 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





February 19, Quebec, Canada | 
= 20, Three Rivers, Canada. { 

me 21, Montreal, Canada. | 

22, Ottawa, Canada. | 

23, Kingston, Canada i 
24, Chatham, Canada. . ! 

25, Detroit, Mich. | 

27, Schenectady, N. Y, } 

28, Plainfield, N, J. 

March 1, Long Branch, N, J. 
9 2, Millbrook, N. Y. 

3, Princeton, N. J 

7, New York City. 

9, Boston, Maas. 

10, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

12, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

18, Washington, D. 

15, Delaware, 0, | 

17, Godfrey, Il. i 1 

18, St. Louis, Mo 4 

20, Wichita, Kans, 

21, Leavenworth, Kans 

22, Lawrence, Kans. 

23, Winfield, Kansas. 

24, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

* 26, Tulsa, Okla, 

Ki 27, Fort Worth, 

4 Dallas, Tex. 

, Washington, D. C 

April 3, Greenfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 

April 21, London, England. 
+ 25, Paris, France. 

26, Brussels, Belgium. | 

¢ 27, Antwerp, Belgium. | 


Tex, 











N to the General Demand for Return Engagements of this Famous 
ote— ornt enone ee the above itinerary practically will obtain Next Season 
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“IMITATION IN TEACHING SINGING ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY” 





So Believes Dr. Fery Lulek, Emphatic on That Point—Well Known Lieder Singer, Engaged for Chicago Musical College 
Faculty, Tells of His American Experiences 


Allow me to congratulate you upon your engagement 
with the Chicago Musical College! Carl Kinsey certainly 
showed good judgment in choosing you, but tell me truth- 
fully, won't you be just a wee bit sorry to leave New 
York?” 

‘Oh, of course, but one can't very well be in two places 
at least I haven't seemed to have mastered that 
and while I do hate to leave my studios here, still 
very fond of Chicago, and I am quite sure I shall 
with the Chicago Musical College tre- 


at once 
art yet 
I am 
enjoy the 
rie ndously 
And Dr 
optimist t 
It will be ten years in May since I came to this coun- 
try, and these years have been ever interesting, and always 
: gave me the feeling 


work 


Fery Lulek smiled with the confidence of a born 


there have been experiences which 
that | was really accomplishing something ; 
[t's odd, too, how one thing has led to another, When 


! came over, | was engaged for ten concerts to be given 
during the summer season in Newport and Bar Harbor. 
There I sang for many whose names are prominent in the 
wial register, the Vanderbilts, the Belmonts, the Stuy 
vesant Fishs. 1 enjoyed myself’ very much, but I ful.y 
expected to return to Europe at the end of the summer 
Before that time came, however, R. E. Johnston had booked 
me for a tour of the Eastern States and Canada, and I had 
decided to postpone my return 
And then the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music asked 
me to accept a position with that organization as a master 
teacher in charge of the vocal department. Although | 
had devoted my time to recital and concert engagements, 
{ had found time during the summers and between my ap 
pearances to teach a very few gifted pupils. I had enjoyed 
the work a great deal and meant to try and do more of it, 
but it was easy to procrastinate, and here at last was my 
opportunity to test those pedagogic talents which I felt 
Accordingly, I decided to accept 


] possessed 
Cincinnati Conservatory, for onc 


confident 
the appointment at the 
year 
Why, I thought you were there for a number of years!” 

| was. The work fascinated me, and when the year 
vas up | found I was too interested in watching the prog- 
ress of the department to give it up, so I decided to stay. 
| was there for seven and a half years and during that time 
taught over 800 pupils, from forty-two States. Do you 
wonder I say that I found the work interesting?” 

Nor could one fail to agree with him, especially when 
one knew how marked had been his success in Cincinnati. 

“In 1919 I came to New York and opened my own 
studios. I have enjoyed that work also, but naturally the 
sphere is not so wide as in a large organization. That is 
the big reason why I am going to Chicago. The Chicago 


Musical College is one of the very finest musical institu- 
tions in the world and naturally the influence it exerts is 
widespread. Besides, Chicago is an important music cen- 





DR. FERY LULEK, 
engaged for the Chicago 
Faculty. 


who has been Musical College 


ter, and I intend to take up again my concert work in so far 
as my time and my classes will permit.” 

“You certainly are a far-seeing gentleman,” 

“A lawyer has to be,” laughing at the blank look on the 
face of his interrogator. “Oh, yes, I am a lawyer. My 
father, who was a distinguished counselor and of whom | 
am very proud, did not consider a musical career a prac- 
tical profession for his son, You can hardly blame him 
for that. And so, after I had finished my academic studies, 
I became a student of law, from which I was graduated 
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and took a degree in 1899. Then for four years I did my 
best to be a good lawyer. To all appearances I succeeded, 
but I knew that would never satisfy me. I had been keep- 
ing up my musical studies under the guidance of Professor 
Kraemer and later with Professor Gaensbacher and Profes- 
sor Ress, Finally, in 1904, I made up my mind to give 
up the law as a profession and devote my time entirely 
to music. 

“I went to Paris to study with Sbriglia—teacher of de 
Reszké and Plancon. Need I tell you that I have never 
regretted that step? I had the honor to sing before the 
President of France, and in recognition of my services to 
the Universite Populaire that same year I was decorated 
by the government and made an officier de 1|’Academie 

rancaise, an honor of which I am justly proud. 

“But it is vo.ce building in which I am most deeply inter- 
ested. Don’t ask regarding my method, for I consider each 
pupil as an individual case. And another thing in which I am 
a firm believer is the fallacy of the contention which one 
sometimes hears that it-is not necessary for a teacher to 
‘e able to show the pupil the correct way to produce a 
tone, Imitation in teaching singing is, to my way of think- 
ing, absolutely necessary.” H. R. F. 





American Institute Events 


Students’ recitals and the ninety-sixth sonata recital have 
been given at the American Institute of Applied Music, 
Kate 5. Chittenden, dean, within a week. On March 28, 
pupils of Miss Chittenden and -Messrs; Sherman, Tebbs, 
Klibansky and Spiering played piano and violin numbers 
and sang. On this program were the following young musi- 
cians: Doris’ Hauck, Sarah Hitchcock, Jeannette Ash, 
Nancy Hankins, Hilda Strook, Edna Oster, Morris Gold- 
berg, Isabella Scott, Leon King, Samuel Prager, Grace 
Marcella Liddane, Clark V. Johnson, Dorothy Hobbie and 
Alice Nichols, March 31 music for clarinet and piano 
(Max Reger’s sonata, op. 49, No. 1), Beethoven's trio in 
E flat, and Brahms’ clarinet sonata, op. 120, No, 1, were 
played by Louise R. Keppel (piano), Burnett Corwin Tutt- 
hill (clarinet), Em Smith (violin), C’Zelma Crosby (cello) 
and Alice Nichols (piano); this program was particularly 
noteworthy, for it was very well done. April 1 another stu- 
dents’ recital, given by pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mrs. 
Nellis, Messrs. Moore, Lanham, Tebbs and  Spiering, 
brought a program of fifteen numbers, largely music by 
modern living composers. Among these were Schutte, 
Schiitt, Rachmaninoff, Spross, Sjégren, Whelpley, Kreisler 
and Cyril Scott. The performers were Muriel Bunnell, 
Adele Holstein, Grace McManus Smith, Kathleen Hill, 
Lorraine Lucas, Helene Smidt, Abe Steinberg, Jean Howell 
Burns, Charles Brandenburg, Sybil Smith, Mabel Eklund, _ 
Mary Smidt, Helen Ford, Sidney Shapiro and Irene Miller. 


London String Quartet Returns Next Year 
The London String Quartet will return to the United 
States for a coast to coast tour next January, the third tour 
in three years 





A DECIDED SUCCESS SCORED AT THE FIRST 


A program of exceptional variety was pre- 
sented in Aeolian Hall last night by Inez 
Church, soprano, and Leon Carson, tenor. 
toth musicians are young and gifted with good 
voices, which they revealed with a measure of 
success. Miss Church's flutelike soprano will, 
like wine, improve with age. 

Mr. Carson is a lyric tenor, 
praise for his style and taste.—N. 


He deserves 
Y. American. 


INEZ CHURCH—Soprano 


JOINT RECITAL 


A diverting program of songs and arias was 
sung by Inez Church, soprano, and Leon Car- 
son, tenor, in Aeolian Hall last night. Among 
Mr. Carson's numbers were Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening,” arias from “Le Roi d’Ys” 
and “L’Africana.” His voice is light, of pleas- 
ing quality, and he did not make the mistake 
of trying to force it. 

Miss Church has an ingratiating personality, 
and proved herself an interpreter of charm in 
a group of English songs by Ganz, Ware, 
Densmore, as well as the familiar “Depuis le 
jour.”"--N, Y. Evening Mail. 


NEW YORK RECITAL ON APRIL 6th 


Unanimous Praise by the Public and Press 


SOPRANO AND TENOR IN 
RECITAL 


Inez Church, soprano, and 
Leon Carson, tenor, gave a re- 
cital of songs and opera arias 
last night in Aeolian Hall. Both 
artists are young and have an 
evident earnestness abetted by 
a feeling for style and by 
artistic taste. Miss Church has 
a voice of considerable natural 
charm, sweet and clear, and of a 
flutelike quality. . The compass 
of the voice is widd, and good 
power was in evidence when 
needed. Mr. Carson disclosed a 
light lyric tenor voice. Each gave 
a group of Italian songs in which 
Donaudy was the favored com- 
poser, and eacha group of songs 
in English. Mr. Carson sang airs 
from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” and 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” and 
Miss Church “Depuis Je jour” 
from “Louise.” They closed 
with a duet from “Rigoletto.” 
Emilio A. Roxas, a sympathetic 
accompanist, figured also as com- 
poser of,two of thé songs in- 
cluded in the program.—N. Y. 
Evening Globe. 


A JOINT RECITAL 


Two promising and fresh 
voiced young singers made their 
joint debut in Aeolian Hall last 
night. They were Inez Church, 
soprano, and Leon Carson, tenor. 
Their program, full of ambitious 
singing, came to a close with 
the duet from “Rigoletto.” | They 
both have voices on which to 
bank hopes and with which they 


can already give pleasure, Emi- 
lio Roxas accompanied them.— 


N. Y. Evening Sun, 


JOINT SONG RECITAL 


Miss Inez Church, soprano, 
and Leon Carson, tenor, gave a 
joint song recital last night at 
Aeolian Hall. Their program 
consisted of lighter selections, 
among which were groups of 
songs and operatic airs for each 
singer, and in closing a duet 
from “Rigoletto.” 

The recital had certain pleas- 
ing features. Both singers have 
youth in their favor and an evi- 
dent seriousness in their attitude 
toward their art. Miss Church's 
voice is pleasing and she showed 
skill in its use. Mr. Carson has 
musical _ instincts. They are 
promising.—N. Y. Herald. 


INEZ CHURCH AND LEON 
CARSON IN RECITAL 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Two young. singers, Inez 
Church, soprano, and Leon Car- 
son, tenor, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall last evening. Miss 
Church showed signs of promise, 
beside being the possessor of a 
pleasing voice, agreeable in qual- 
ity and wide in range. 

Mr. Carson’s voice was ex- 
tremely light. Like Miss Church, 
he displayed evidences of. dili- 
gent study. The program was 
divided between songs and oper- 
atic arias.—N, Y. Tribune, 





Available for Concerts and Recitals — Fall Tour Now Booking 
JULES DAIBER (,£::"i%2,) Aeolian Hall, New York City 





Yesterday's lone concert was a song recital 
in the evening at Aeolian Hall given by Inez 
Church, soprano, and Leon Carson, tenor, They 
alternated in presenting half a dozen groups 
of songs, winding up with joined forces in the 
great duo out of “Rigoletto.” There were also 
other operatics on this program which a 
friendly audience absorbed with apparent en- 
joyment.—N. Y, Evening Journal. 


LEON CARSON—Tenor 


Mr. Carson has a nice lyric voice and mu- 
sical intelligence. He sang a number of $ 
and a couple of operatic arias. Miss Church, 
too, may boast of a good voice. She sings 
easily and naturally and shows promise.—N. Y, 
World, 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
TOUR A REAL SUCCESS 





Enthusiastic—Indications Regarding 


Next Season 


St. Louis, Mo., April 12.—The St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, returned Sunday from 
the first leg of its month’s spring festival tour, having com- 
pleted that portion of the tour which included the States 
of the South and Southwest. During this trip the orches- 
tra played before an estimated total of 35,000 persons in 


Manager Gaines Is 





PRINCIPALS OF THE 


This picture was taken at Jackson, Miss., immediately after arrival, and shows two 
(Left to right) : 
Frederick Fischer, Mrs, Davis (of the Jackson Music Club), Marguerite Namara 
(soprano soloist with the orchestra), Mra. M. N. Banks (Miss Namara’s mother), 
Conductor Rudolph Ganz, Mrs. Z, 1’. Mills (president of the Jackson Music Olub, 
unde the auspices of which the orchestra appeared in that city), Manager Arthur J. 
The negro on the steps of the car is Morris 
Brooks, porter of the orchestra’s special, and J. P. Keating is the conductor in charge 
of the special during the first portion of the trip. 


of the members of the reception committee, 


Gaines of the St, Louis orchestra, 


thirty-one concerts given in seventeen towns and large 
cities. An afternoon and evening performance was given 
in almost every town in which the orchestra stopped. The 
tour was a definite success artistically, and was satisfactory 
in a financial way to the Symphony Society, it is stated by 
members of that organization. In an interview published in 
one of the local ro the day following the orchestra’s 
return, Manager Arthur J. Gaines said the tour was a tre- 
mendous thing for the orchestra. It follows: 

A result, from a business standpoint, is that it has established 
a good foundation for future tours. Success was encountered all 
the way. The keynote of the orchestra’s success now is that it 
has a personal note, something that gets across the footlights to 
audiences; sometimes that was lacking before. Conductor Ganz 
has done this, and he scored a tremendous personal success on the 
tour, 4 
The Kansas City concerts were the last of the series that has 
been given there, and brought out the biggest audiences of the tour 
~—about 8,500 persons for this pair of concerts. One of the great- 
est successes, and the next largest audiences, were at New Orleans, 
where the attendance was 2,000. Afterwards, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety directors decided to have us come two days next year. Most of 
the towns were small college towns, but the students filled the houses. 

The tour was without serious unpleasant incidents, Coming into 
Belton, Tex., one of our interurban cars jumped the track and @ 
3:30 p. m. matinee was delayed until 6. Meanwhile, 1,500 State 
College students sang songs to amuse themselves, and Conductor 
Ganz and Messrs. Fischer, Gusikoff and Steindel then played the 
piano until the instruments arrived. Mr, Ganz was soloist at sev- 
eral concerts, ; 

The smallest audiences were at Baton Rouge, La., on account of 
a cloudburst. There were sixty-eight persons there in the afternoon 
and ninety-two in the evening. here were fifty-five performers on 
the stage. That was the number which made the trip, though the 
orchestra numbers olghty-oms in St, is. ‘ 

I think this was as fine a form of advertising St, Louis as one could 
imagine. St. Louis was mentioned in the headlines of accounts of 
the orchestra’s coming and of its performance, and I have a stack 
of such clippings. Column after column of space was devoted to 
the orchestra, and they could not help but mention St. Louis, 
The tour cost about $33,000, and the receipts will cover expenses, 
with a slight deficit, 

The orchestra will remain here until Sunday night, and 
then will depart for the remainder of its tour, which will 
be through Iowa, Indiana and Illinois. The return date an- 
nounced is April 30. 1 

Conductor Ganz has not yet announced his plans for the 
summer and will not do so until his return to St. Louis at 
the conclusion of the present tour, he says. Soloists al- 
ready announced for the 1922-23 symphony concerts are 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Albert Spalding, Maria Ivogun and 
Alfred Cortot. The number of symphony concerts will not 
be increased this season under the present plans, and there 
will be fifteen pairs as heretofore, given on Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings. The orchestra will give its 
usual twenty Sunday afternoon popular concerts also, In- 
stead of a Kansas City season the St. Louis Orchestra will 
give three pairs of concerts in Kansas City next season, 
alternating with other orchestras in a full season of sym- 
phony concerts, it is annouticed. : : 

Beginning in May, Conductor Ganz will hold a series of 
auditions for soloists for the Sunday ——— Be con- 


certs. 


Reynolds “a Contralto in a Thousand” 


Among the prominent contraltos with the Chicago Opera 
Association is Eleanor. Reynolds—her great-great-grand- 
father was the first treasurer of the United States and a 
personal friend of George Washington. 

Mme. Reynolds was born in Kingston, Pa., and. began 
her studies under Mme. Randolph. She had strong predi- 
lections for the decorative arts, and after an audition 
before Schumann Heink she decided to focus her attention 
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on her voice. After a short course at the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York, Mme. Reynolds went to Ber- 
lin and devoted her time between this capital and Vienna. 

Mary Garden heard her sing in Paris and immediately 
engaged her for practically all of the contralto parts in 
the famous operas; the Wagnerian masterpieces naturally 
taking the lead. Mme. Reynolds has been very successful 
as Amneris, Delilah, Azucena, Ulrica, Ortrude, Brangaene 
and Herodiade in Strauss’ “Salome.” 

On the day following her appearance in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with the Chicago Opera. in “Salome,” Harvey B. Gaul 
wrote in the Dispatch of that city: “Eleanor Reynolds 
offered a fine study of Herodiade. She looked and acted 
the a lady within an 
inch of her life. She. isa most 
promising girl. . Some of 
us had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Eleanor Reynolds at the 
studio of her teacher, Mme. 
F.tz-Randolph, . . . Miss 
Reynolds discoursed forcibly and 
authoritatively Brahms, Schu- 
bert and a number of other lie- 
der composers. Rich in voice, 
ample in style, clean in diction, 
she appeared to most of us a 
contralto in a thousand; as a 
girl who could sing in concert 
as well as in opera. I mention 
this because ‘some local organ- 
ization may want a sure-fire 
success for the. coming season, 
and if so, Eleanor Reynolds is 
the girl. She was the most dis- 
tinctive contralto heard here 
this season.” 

After Mme, Reynolds ap- 
pearance in “Aida” in San 
Francisco the Chronicle of 
March 27 had this.to say: “El- 
eanor Reynolds made a regal 
Amneris, acting the part of the 
princess with poise and dignity. 
Her voice proved one of the 
genuine contraltos in amplitude 
and depth, and she used it with 
an artistic finish.” 


Calve Appearing in 
Kansas and Texas 


Although when Emma Calve 
came to this country late in De- 
cember she expected to confine 
her concert appearances to New 
York and vicinity, she has been 
in such demand that this orig- 
inal plan has come to naught. During April she will give 
recitals at Wichita and Hutcheson, Kan., and Waco, Fort 
Worth and Dallas, Tex. She will take with her as accom- 
panist and assisting soloist, Yvonne Dienne, who, ‘after her 
debut in Paris in 1914, toured France and Spain as a con- 
cert pianist. 


Assistant Conductor 


» Australia. 
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Chicago Musical College Summer Master 
School. Announcement 

The strongest visiting faculty which the Chicago Musical 
College has ever assembled will be in evidence at the Sum 
mer Master School which will open June 28. The outstand- 
ing names of former seasons will again be before the musi- 
cal world this summer, but new ones will be added. Prof. 
Leopold Auer, the world renowned instructor of Heifetz, 
Elman, etc., again will offer his extraordinary skill in 
creating violinists of the first rank to the students at the 
institution, As in last summer's session, he will not only 
give instruction to a select band of gifted violinists, but 
also his words of artistic counsel will go out to auditors 
who will be permitted to be present at the private lessons. 

The vocal guest teachers will be Witherspoon, Saenger, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Florence Hinkle, Mrs. Oscar 
Saenger and others. The regular roster of instructors is 
not less brilliant. Richard Hageman, whose teaching time 
was so crowded last summer, again will put his skill at 
the disposal of students and teachers; Edoardo Sacerdote, 
Belle Forbes Cutter and others will instruct, too. 

The piano department will be distinguished by the pres- 
ence once again of Percy Grainger, One of the most not- 
able virtuosos of the present day. Few of the great inter- 
preters of piano music possess, as he does, the art of trans 
mitting to others the skill which he possesses himself. It 
is that, and Mr. Grainger’s inspiring enthusiasm, which 
account for its triumphs with his students, In the Summer 
Master School, too, will be those fine artists, Edward Col 
lins, Moissaye Boguslawski and others of the piano faculty 
Nor will the violin department be less brilliant, for Leon 
Sametimi will instruct next summer, and Victor Kuzdo 
will join Professor Auer as guest artist. 


“Faust” to Be Presented at Longacre Theater 
On Sunday evening, April 23, a benefit performance of 
“Faust” for the orphans of Italy will be presented by the 
Salerno Grand Opera Company, with the following cast: 
Margherita, Abby Morrison (debut); Faust, Salvatore 
Sciarretti; Mefistofele, Italo Picchi; Valentino, Alfredo 
Gandolfi; Siebel, Christine Langenhan; Martha, Lula Root 
(debut) ; Wagner, Vito Moscato. The conductor will be 
Alberto Sciaretti, and the general manager F. Salerno. 








Seidel Arrives in Sydney 
Toscha Seidel, the Russian violinist, has arrived in Syd- 
ney, Australia, according to a cablegram to the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, ready for his tour of New Zealand and 
He will remain there during the spring and 
summer, returning to this country in time to open his tour 
on the Pacific Coast early in November. 


M. H. Hanson to Manage Westminster 
Presbyterian Choir 
The announcement comes from Dayton, Ohio, that the 
Westminster Presbyterian Choir is to make a tour during 
next season under the management of M. H. Hanson. John 
Finley Williamson is the founder and director of the choir. 








LUELLA MELUIS A 


“Galli-Curci of the wireless”—that is the name that one 
of the enthusiastic operators at the Newark station invented 
for Mme. Luella Meluis. One of the first of the big artists 
to sing at the station, she became and has remained an im- 
mense favorite with the listeners-in, who, it is calculated, 
number some 200,000. Mme. Melius is very much interested 
in radio and has a $3,000 receiving set in her own home down 
on Long Island. She has sung several times at the Newark 
station. The first time was early last February, and within 
ten days she received some 400 letters from those who had 
heard her at one place or another. When all the returns 
were in she had no less than 1,000 letters and postcards tell- 
ing her of the pleasure she had given by wireless. Hundreds 
of her listeners inquired where her next recital would be so 
that they might see in person one who had afforded them 
so much enjoyment. It interested her very much to know 
that an old neighbor in her native town, Appleton, Wisc., 
had picked up the tones that she had sung in Newark, and 
also that, in the other direction, one of the steamships of 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, only six hundred 
miles out from Havre on the way to New York, had listened 
to her. 

“Before very long,” said Mme. Meluis, laughingly but 
speaking in entire seriousness, “London and Paris will be 
listening-in any evening they wish to the Metropolitan 
Opera House performances.” 

To Sina Aproap. 


The Radio Corporation of America, greatly impressed by 
the success of its initial efforts in broadcasting music, is 
planning to do it on a regular and larger scale next season 
and has asked Mme. Meluis, as an early expert in this 
branch, to submit a report and suggestions as to the best 
way to organize the concerts. She will make this report 
before she sails for France on May 31, for she is going over 
to give several recitals in the French and English capitals ; 
before she does so, however, she will go to Royat, a famous 
watering place near Mont d’Or in the south of France, to 
work on her programs for a week or two with her famous 
master, Jean de Reszke. The London recitals, two of 
them, will take place at Wigmore Hall at the end of June, 
and there will be a recital at the Salle Gaveau, Paris. Then 
a trip into Germany is to follow with the strong possibility of 
an appearance or two as guest at the Berlin State Opera. 

Mme. Meluis’ career as a prima donna coloratura has been 
a short but notable one. Just before the war she went to 
Paris for the first time, to work with the famous Polish 
tenor and singing master—in fact it was the writer of these 
lines who had the pleasure of taking her to Mr. de Reszke’s 
beautiful home in the Rue de la Faisanderie and presenting 
her for her first audition, at which she made a distinct im- 
pression upon the master. 

The war sent her back home, however, and it was only 
in the fall of 1920 that she was able to go to him again and 
to coritinue those studies which meant so much to her. Her 


REAL RADIO FAN 


prompt success—first on the Riviera and then in America, 
where she created a genuine stir in musical circles on her 
reappearances in her home city, Chicago—are too recent to 
need recalling. Her New York recitals—the most recent 
of which took place on Tuesday of last week, won golden 
opinions for her from the critics, and her spring engage 
ments show how quickly her art had been appreciated by 
the leading societies and conductors here. On April 23 
she will sing with the Philharmonic Choral Society of Bos 
ton, F. W. Wodell, conductor, and two days later she shares 
with Lucien Muratore the honor of being soloist at the 
concert in Chicago of the Marshall Field Choral Society, a 





Bain News Service 
MME. LUELLA MELUIS, 


well known coloratura soprano, listening in at the radio set 


in her Long Island home. Mme. Meluis was herself one of 
the first artists to have her voice broadcasted by radio. 


concert that has been sold out weeks in advance. Before 
sailing she will make a short tour through her native state, 
Wisconsin, appearing at Eau Claire, Milwaukee, Madison 
and La Crosse. Then there will be a final appearance as 
soloist on the opening night at the North Shore Festival 
at Evanston, Ill., when she will sing the soprano parts m 
Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

Next comes the summer in Europe and after that the re- 
turn home, when—as the French say—we shall see what we 
shall see. Those who have followed her previous career and 
have heard what .she has accomplished within the last year 


or two, are awaiting rather an important future for her 
H. O. O. 
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STILL IN FULL SWING 


Bauer Greeted by Capacity Houses—Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts—Detroit String Quartet Gives Second Concert 
—Beethoven Ninth Symphony Given—Walter E. 
Walter New Manager—Maria Ivogiin in Recital 
—Calvé Returns—Guy C. Filkins Gives 
Organ Recital 

Detroit, Mich., April 1—The fourteenth pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, given at 
Orchestra Hall, March 23 and 24, presented Harold Bauer, 
as soloist. Mr. Bauer is a great favorite with De- 
troit audiences and capacity houses greeted him at both 

oncerts, He played the Bach concerto No. 1 in D minor 

ond the piano part in the symphony on a French folk song 
by d'Indy. Ranking high among the great pianists of the 
day and possessing a facile technic that makes light of 
pianistic difficulties and fulfills perfectly demands for 
strength or delicacy, the artist succeeds in effacing person- 
ality in a marked degree. There is nothing spectacular 
ahout his playing but a straightforward simplicity that leads 
the listener to attend to the composition rather than to the 
performer, The orchestra, conducted by Gabrilowitsch, 
gave a splendid account of itself. The theme in the d’Indy 
symphony was maintained with gratifying clarity through 
all the mazes of its development. In addition to the two num- 
bers mentioned, the overture-phantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
by Tschaikowsky, was played, 

Immediately after the intermission, Tschaikowsky’s ‘ ‘An- 
dante Cantabile” for strings was played in memory of Mrs. 
Henry K. Jones, one of the founders of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, who died March 17, It was beautifully rendered and 
the silence which followed, the audience having been re- 
quested to refrain from applause, was most impressive. 

Sunpay Arrernoon CONCERTS, 
afternoon concert, March 12, given at 
Kolar conducted and Bendetson 
Netzorg, pianist, was the soloist, playing the Grieg concerto 
in A minor, op. 16. Mr. Netzorg is a most satisfactory 
pianist and justly deserves the enthusiasm that greeted him 
appearance and the many recalls that followed 

The orchestral numbers were Rimsky- Korsa- 

and Bizet’s “Carmen” suite. There 
which honored Mr. Kolar with many 


pianist, 


For the Sunday 
Orchestra Hall, Victor 


upon his 
his playing 
koft's “Scheherazade” 
was a fine audience, 
rec alls 

For the concert of March 19, Victor Kolar again con- 
ducted, while Ilya Scholnik, concertmaster, and Herman 


BACH CHOIR 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Conductor 


At LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Friday, May 26, 1922.4 P. M., Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, Part I. 
8 P. M., St. Matthew Passion, 


Saturday, May 27, 1.30 P. M., Mass in B 
Minor—Kyrie and Gloria. 


Part II. 


4.00 P. M., Mass in B Minor—Credo to 
end. 
Prices per session, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 


(tax exempt), 


Course tickets, $4.00, $6.00 and $8.00 (tax 


exempt). 
ancien nietinte rs 


“The best choir in the United States.”—Henry 
T. Finck, in the New York Evening Post. 





For tickets and information, address 


A. C. Huff Music Store 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Kolodkin, first viola, played the double concerto by Mozart. 
The orchestral numbers included, among others, the Lyric 
suite by Victor Kolar and MacDowell's “To a Wild Rose,” 
orchestrated by Arthur Luck, librarian of the orchestra. 
Altogether there was much local interest in the program 
and the audience manifested its approval of the artists and 
conductor in no uncertain manner. 

Sunday afternoon, March 26, Mr. Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducted, and Alfred "Roman, violinist, was the soloist. It 
was an all- Tschaikowsky program, including the “Andante 
Cantabile” for strings, concerto in D major for violin and 
orchestra, atid the sixth symphony, pedetkese™ The 
critics found the concert entirely to ‘their liking and were 
unanimous in their praise for the orchestra and its con- 
ductor. Alfred Roman they declared to be a fine techni- 
cian but lacking somewhat in artistic abandon. 

Derroir String Quartet Gives Seconp Concert. 


Monday evening, March 20, the Detroit String Quartet 
gave the second concert of the season in Memorial Hall, 
Woodward Baptist Church. It was greeted with much en- 
thusiasm. The program consisted of Borodin’s quartet, 
No. 2, D major; Dvorak’s “Terzetto,” op. 74, for two 
violins and viola, and Smetana’s quartet in E minor. 
work of the quartet grows in smoothness and ¢larity as is 
to be expected of four such sincere musicians. Its programs 
are well chosen and well given. The community owes a 
great debt to the Chamber Music Society for making the 
course by this fine organization possible. . 

Beetnoven Nintu SympnHony Given. 


March 30, at Orchestra Hall, the Detroit Symphony 
Choir made its second appearance this season when it took 
part in the performance of the Beethoven ninth symphony, 
given for the first time in Detroit, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducting. In the main, this colossal work was given a 
smooth and satisfactory interpretation, the various moods of 
the score being portrayed skilfully. The last movement 
was, of course, the thrilling climax. The choir reflected 
credit upon Stephen Townsend and Victor Kolar, who 
have trained them. It is better balanced than at its first 
appearance, and in spite of the heavy tax of the music the 
sopranos maintained the pitch accurately throughout. The 
Artone Quartet, consisting of Dicie Howell, Mabel Beddoe, 
James Price and Walter Greene sang the various quartets 
acceptably. Walter Greene’s pleasing baritone appeared to 
good advantage in his recitative and aria. At the close 
there were general felicitations, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Mr. 
Townsend, the Artone Quartet, the choir and the orchestra 
all sharing in the enthusiastic applause. 


Wa ter E. Watter New MANAGER. 


For several weeks there have been rumors as to the suc- 
cessor of Robert de Bruce, manager of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who resigned recently. The announce- 
ment has now been made that Walter E. Walter, of New 
York, who has been associated with both the Boston and 
New York Philharmonic orchestras, has been chosen and 
enters upon his new duties May 1. There will be fourteen 
pairs of subscription concerts instead of sixteen and there 
will be other changes also in the interest of economy. About 
$15,000 deficit still remains, but contributions are coming in 
steadily and the directors hope to begin the season with no 
debts hanging over. There will be some changes in the 
personnel of the orchestra but in the main it is thought the 
orchestra will remain much as it has been this season, 


Maria Ivociin Hearp 1n Recitat. 


March 14, the Philharmonic-Central series of concerts 
closed at Arcadia with Maria Ivogiin as the soloist. It was 
her first appearance here and she proved to be a delightful 
singer, winning much applause from her audience. Her 
program, though somewhat brief, was well chosen and gave 
her opportunity to show her versatility. It included arias 
from “Les Huguenots,” “Manon” and “Lakme,” and songs 
by Mendelssohn, Mengelber; roe are Dell’ Acqua, 
Ganz, Alice Barnett and Fietbe bert E. While her 
coloratura work pleased, some of her ieole songs were 
most beautifully sung. It is hoped that she may be heard 
again soon, P 

Emma Catvé Returns, 

March 16, the Detroit Concert Bureau presented Emma 
Calvé in a recital at Orchestra Hall. A fine audience as- 
sembled, many wondering whether the years had dealt 
kindly with her. After her first number all doubts and 
questions were set at rest, for not only has her voice re- 
tained its beauty, but there is also the old charm of manner, 
the versatile temperament and the dramatic fervor remem- 
herec so well. Very early in the evening the printed pro- 
gram was abandoned and the singer announced her num- 
bers as she sang them. the outstanding features 
were the arias from “Carmen,” the “Casta Diva” from 
“Norma,” and Beethoven's “In questa Tomba.” 

Martua Bartuotomew Gives Post Grapuate REcitTAv. 

March 15, at the Federation of Women’s Clubs’ building, 
Martha Bartholomew, post graduate student of Guy Bevier 
Williams, gave a piano recital. Her program included: 
“Eroica” sonata, op. 50, MacDowell; rhapsody, op. 119, 
Brahms; “Praeludium,” Kaun; “La Campanella,” Liszt, 
and concerto in B flat minor, Tschaikowsky. This taxing 

program was given in a manner that not only reflected 
great credit on her training but also demonstrated the talent 
of the player. 

Guy C. Fixins Gives Orcan Recitat. 
March 20, Guy C. Filkins gave the closing recital of the 


series he has been giving on the organ of the 
Methodist Church. These recitals have grown steadily in 


popularity so that in of bad weather and counter at- 
tractions an audience of several hundred persons assembled. 
The program included several request numbers. In addition to 


Mr. Filkins also Se a tone poem, “By = 


others, 
expressly for this recital and 


Well,” by Stoughton,- written 
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It has a fascinating, unusual 


dedicated to Mr. Filkins. 
theme, devel in an interesting manner. It was 
very well received. May Flower oa age 

assisted, singing Tschaikowsky’s “None F Ge taade 
Heart” and Rogers’ “The Star” for her pnd group, and 
“He Is Kind, He Is Good,” from Massenet’s Be all 
for her second number. J. M.S 


OMAHA GIVEN A TREAT BY 
MATZENAUER AND ROMAINE 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—The concert one of the Tues- 
day Musical Club was brought to a close for the present 
season by a recital given at the auditorium, March 24, by 
Margaret Matzenauer;* the Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
The recital was well patronized and was an artistic success. 
Especially favored numbers on the contralto’s program were 
Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” W. as “Traume, andolin,” 
 Nigiosr mst pmb gescsage wily by Frank La Forge. 

he audience was more than pi rily enthusiastic. 
decree RoMAINneE Presentep BY Business WomaAn’s 





Crus. 
On March 30 Mar, Romaine, was presented 
in concert by ‘he Cnehe Business soon Club. She 


ave an Ae Rnd program w which opened with the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” and with that exception and also that 
of a pio Nag Sg French by Fourdrain, Borodin, re and 
entire program of some sixteen $ was 
sung in english, a fact which added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of her listeners. There was an audience of about two 
thousand in the auditorium, and she charmed everyone by 
her gracious manner and excellent artistry. Carl Ober 
Bruner, pianist, served as accompanist, and also contributed 
a group by Chopin, Godowsky and Grainger. 
Notes. 

The new list of Tuesday Musical Club officers will be 
headed by Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm as president. Other officers 
will be: Vice-president, Mrs. C. T. Kountze; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. L. Reed; membership secretary, Mrs. O. T. 
Eastman; treasurer, Mrs. A. D. Dunn; auditor, Mrs. Louis 
Clark; directors, Mrs. Lucien Stephens, Mrs. S. Hoxie 
Clark, Mrs, .Barton Millard, 

Rex Elton Fair, flutist from Lincoln, with the co-opera- 
tion of his pupils, Lillian Reed and Helen Tanner, gave a 
flute recital in the Schmoller and Mueller recital hall, 
March 16. 

Ben Stanley's series of Lenten organ recitals at Trinity 
Cathedral has now progressed to the fourth number. Mr. 
Stanley’s well chosen and representative pregrams have 
been varied by occasional numbers by his choir and soloists 
and the West Sisters String Quartet. 

The final number in the musical series conducted at the 
Immanuel Baptist Church this season will enlist the ser- 
vices of Margaret Spaulding, contralto, and Harry S. Dis- 
brow, baritone, assisted by Anna Parker, pianist. 

Frank O. Newlean, baritone and teacher of singing, has 
left for New York, where he plans to spend some time in 
study and the hearing of opera and other eauiba : ea 


Philharmonic’s Anniversary Concerts to Benefit 
Orchestra Men 


The Philharmonic Society is eighty years old. In ob- 
servance of the conclusion of its eightieth year of continu- 
ous activity, two anniversary concerts will be given this 
month under the direction of Willem Mengelberg, guest 
conductor. Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, will be the assisting soloists, and the Oratorio Society 
of New York will add the full strength of its chorus in a 
presentation of Beethoven's ninth sym y, at Carnegie 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, April 26, and at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday evening, April 30. 

The seniority of the Philharmonic Orchestra gave the 
society the Foe geo of performing the B ven sym- 
phonies in r first American presentations, or, at any 
rate, most of these works. The ninth symphony had its 
first performance in this country at a festival concert of the 
Philharmonic Society at Castle Garden on May 20, 1846, 
the last concert in the — season of the society's life. 
The first part of the pr b pee: the symphony, 
was conducted by Ureli Corelli ti Hill and the symphony was 
given under the direction of George Loder. The quartet 
; Mrs. gt con- 


work at the Academy of Music on April 28, 1860, with 
the chorus of the German Liederkranz, and again at the 
Academy of Music on April 29, 1865, on this occasion omit- 
ting the “Hymn of Joy” on account of the death of Lincoln. 

The advance sale of seats for the anniversary perform- 


ances promises a large attendance at both concerts, The 
net proceeds are to be devoted to the establishment of a 

t fund hey the orchestral players, to be used as the 
a Lager for the f° ormance at Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesda il 26, are now on sale at the 


Apr 
oe fee and for the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert at the Opera House box office 


TP aig Albert Delights Baltimoreans 


aude Albert, contralto, gave a concert on March 30 at 
gr Theater, Balti Her program 


S ndchen, 
Seele” and d “Zueignung.’ ” Rabaud’s “Instant” and Debussy’s 
“Beau Soir” were also P esirrovens ts well done. 

Frank ig played accompaniments with his accus- 
tomed finish and sympathetic hetic insight. 


Thelma Given Off { for Long Rest 
Thelma Given, whose annual violin recital at Carnegie 
zine Jo. eters of Se Hew York sovslc seneon, has. gone 


Mass., to rest and prepare her programs 
alsin hq 
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FOREIGN MUSICIANS INVADE VIENNA EN MASSE 





Native Element Submerged in International Flood—English in the Van, Cyril Scott Leading—Russians, Italians, Scandi- 
navians, Swiss and Dutch, Too—Weingartner and Furtwingler Present New Works—And Ancient Ones— 
The “Original” Fidelio—Many Novelties 


Vienna, March 21.—During the last three or four weeks 
musical conditions here have taken the development pre- 
dicted and explained in my last letter. Internationalism 
has become the slogan in our concert halls. There has been 
a veritable onrush of foreign artists eager to produce for- 
eign music, with the result that our own artists at present 
furnish merely a comparatively small percentage of Vienna 
musical events. Nor will our foreign visitors probably be 
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in “Iberia” (first scene), 


satisfied with their local experiences, since their audiences 
have, for the most part, been neither large nor over-enthusi- 
astic. Spring is here and summer is casting its shadows 
ahead. Concertgoers are weary of all music, which has 
literally poured down upon them for months past, and the 
overworked critic, exhausted from a season which has been 
the most strenuous in the history of this city, is longing 
for a well-deserved rest, for which, however, he will have 
to wait another two months at least. In the galaxy of art- 
ists from all countries America has been conspicuously 
absent this month, in fact since the departure of Rudolph 
Polk who has been so successful here, but practically every 
other country was more or less ably represented. 
Britannia Rutes Vienna Concert HALts, 

The first English composer to visit the Danube city since 
the world war is Cyril Scott, who will soon be joined by 
Arthur Bliss and a number of other English musicians. 
Mr. Scott, who is no stranger to Vienna, has been sojourn- 
ing here for several weeks past and has lost no time. His 
first concert was in the nature of an orchestral concert con- 
ducted by Nils Grevillius, of Stockholm, who has made 
Vienna his second home this season. Mr. Scott on this 
occasion showed himself in his double capacity as a com- 
poser-pianist by a fine rendition of his own piano concerto. 
Some of Mr. Scott’s piano pieces and songs, heard in another 
concert, are of unequal value. For the most part the lat- 
ter were of the “pleasing” sort. 

Mopern Encuisn CHAMBER Music. 

Contemporary English music is a thing almost unknown 
to us and we were therefore particularly grateful to Ernest 
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THE SWEDISH BALLET 
in Debussy’s “Toy Boz.” 


Whitfield, a young English violinist, who took upon himself 
the rather ungrateful task of exploiting his talents almost 
exclusively in modern novelties. Nevertheless, his gifts 
were quickly appreciated and they are all the most remark- 
able in view of the fact that the artist has been deprived 
of his eyesight. But so far from impairing his artistic 
qualities, this adds to his work an almost touching element 
of fervent sincerity and earnestness. To, Mr. Whitfield we 
owe the acquaintance with Frederick Delius’ violin concerto, 
a sonata by Arnold Bax (surprisingly moderate in ten- 
dency), and the sonata, op. 82, by Sir Edward Elgar, which 
failed to attract any special attention. The most interesting 
of Whitfield’s novelties, however, was the second sonata of 
John Ireland, which is full of genuine musical inspiration, if 
sometimes superfluously complicated in its harmonies, Al- 
most simultaneously with the performance of tue Ireland 
sonata (which took place in the Kleiner Musikvereinssaal). 
the audience assembled in the Grosser Musikvereinssaal, 


situated in the same building, heard the first performance 
here of a symphonic poem by the same composer, entitled 
“The Forgotten Rite,” which is by far inferior to the 
sonata, 

Russian PIoneers. 

Commercial intercourse with Russia has not been re- 
sumed as yet, as far as Austria is concerned, but “peaceful 
penetration” has been inaugurated by a few plucky pioneers 
from the home land of bolshevism. A Russian bass baritone 
named D, Jaroslawsky owns a voice of great range and 
volume, but one not always wisely used. 

Russia, it seems, is the cradle of those deep, “black” bass 
voices which have become so rare in Central Europe, and 
K. Zaporoschetz, who fairly electrified his Vienna audi- 
ences with a bass voice of marvelous strength and beauty, 
is a strong personality and a singer of uncommon merits. 





® Isabey, Paris 
SWEDISH BALLET 


in “El Greco” (music by Inghelbrecht). 


His partner, a soprano named Woronetz, was in fact the 
exponent of the weaker sex, musically and otherwise. 


ITALIANS, CLASsic, MopERN AND SUPERMODERN. 


Italy, once the land of melody, must have changed con- 
siderably in this respect, judging by the offerings of an or- 
chestral program conducted by Edoardo Granelli and con- 
taining chiefly music of the most radical sort. Somehow 
the intellectualism which is the keynote of ultra-modernism 
does not seem to blend weii with the traditional Italian 
love of melody pure and simple. The outcome of this al- 
liance, at any rate, is most unpleasant. “Two Tragic Prel- 
udes,” by V. Rieti, were indeed tragic in their utter lack of 
musical substance; they seemed to impress the audience as 
being rather comical, however, even more so than Granelli’s 
“fantastic symphony,” entitled, somewhat unintelligibly, “The 
-Death of the Moon,” and an aria from the latter’s opera, 
“Anna Karenina,” which turned out to be second-hand Mas- 
cagni, The redeeming feature of the program was Alfredo 
Casella’s rhapsody, “Italia.” Happily the visit a few days 
later of Marco Enrico Bossi, the Roman master organist, 
provided a glimpse of that other Italy beloved for centuries 
past. Bossi’s beautiful playing of the ancient masters’ com- 
positions for organ made one 
forget all the sins committed by 
a mad generation of contempo- 
rary would-be composers. 


JAVANESE INSTRUMENTS. 


Probably the acme of “inter- 
nationalism” in music was fur- 
nished by the Philharmonics in 
one of their extra concerts con- 
ducted by Franz Schalk, when 
they performed, for the first 
time anywhere, what was rather 
irrelevantly termed a “sym- 
phonic poem,” by Linda Ban- 
dara, entitled “Rural Mood Pic- 
tures.” Strange as her name may 
sound, the composer is a lady of 
Austrian extraction now resi- 
dent at Java, and in private life 
is Frau Sieglinde Hofland-Leber. 
The composition itself is a 
clever piece of work showing the 
influence—and, according to one 
version, the active collaboration 
—of several composers of vari- 
ous schools. Novel orchestral 
colors are gained by the use of 
two Javanese original instru- 
ments which, it is said, were 
sent here especially for this per- 
formance by His Highness the 
Sultan of Djocja. The instru- 
ments referred to are the “gam- 
bang’ and the “gendher”; the 
former resembles our xylophone as regards construction, 
but its sound is rather suggestive of a flute. Of the latter 
there are three varieties, for soprano, alto and bass re- 
spectively, and its tone is that of a bell, This was probably 
the first time that these instruments were heard in Euro- 
pean concert halls. 

A Mutvuat Apmiration Party. 

The joint recitals of Elisabeth Schumann and Richard 
Strauss, which have been a feature of the current Amer- 
ican season, have found a sequel here before large and 
appreciative audiences. The two new Strauss “Hymns,” on 
poems by Hélderlin, were sung for the first time here by 
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Barbara Kemp, from Berlin. They are effective pieces with 
the customary Strauss “swing,” and Mme. Kemp sang them 
with a vengeance to the accompanying orchestra under Max 
von Schillings, whose “Bell Songs,” with their effective or- 
chestral settings, also formed part of the program. The 
concert was one of those “brilliant” events with a tinge of 
the sensational. Society filled the boxes, and the front box 
was occupied by the Strauss dynasty. After his own songs, 
Richard II. led the applause, while Schillings and Mme. 
Kemp graciously directed all honors toward the composer. 
By way of reciprocity, Strauss expressed his personal sym- 
pathies for Mr. Schillings by enthusiastically applauding 
the latter’s songs. It was a nice litthe Mutual Admiration 
party in Public, and the audience liked it. 
Pau. Becuerr. 


G. Lombardo’s Career of Interest 


Chev. G. Lombardo, Italian dramatic tenor, vocal maestro 
and author of “The Art of Singing,” has been a resident of 
New York City for the past six years, where he has gained 
a large following. 

Mr. Lombardo studied in Naples for three years with 
the noted Italian vocal teacher, Fernando De Lucia, after 
which he appeared in opera in Rome, Milan, Florence, etc., 





OHEYV. G. LOMBARDO, 
Italian dramatic 


tenor, 


later engaged for Havana, Cuba, to sing leading roles, such 
as Edgardo in “Lucia,” Radames in “Aida,” Manrico in 
“Trovatore,” etc., appearing jointly with Tetrazzini, De 
Luca and Amato. In Madrid he appeared with Barrientos. 

After singing in opera with success for twelve years, 
Signor Lombardo was offered the position as vocal maestro 
at the conservatory in Milan, Italy, which position he held 
for five years. Among his pupils are Ciccolini, G. Grasso 
(tenor), F. Fassano (baritone), and many others of equal 
prominence. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Lombardo came to the 
United States and established himself in New York City 
as a vocal teacher. His beautiful studio at 120 West 
Ninety-fourth street is the center of much musical activity 
and the rendezvous of operatic celebrities from all parts of 
the world. 
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**Maker of Singers”’ 
Do You Know 


The requir ts for a 
What makes a voice sound large near by but 

lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 
Why few singers are successful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 
Why alto voices 

“whoopy”’? 
The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 
Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “‘yelly’’? 
Why many voices last but a short time? | 


ful career? 





often sound hollow and 


That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 


That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 


Why many voices sound too high or too low? 
Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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| ACROSS THE COUNTRY | 





Albany, N. Y., March 26.—One of the most impressive 
and unusual musical services in this section was the pro- 
gram presented March 26 in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
by the vested choir of boys and men of St. Peter's, the 
Mendelssohn Club and other musicians, m honor of the 
thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers as organist 
and choirmaster at that church. The chorus numbered 
more than eighty; two organists, in addition to Dr, Rogers, 
contributed to the program, and many prominent in musical 
centers came to town for the event. The soloists included 
Marvin Smith, boy soprano; Otto R. Mende, bass, and 
Howard Smith, tenor, Stuart Swart, a pupil of D. Rogers 
and now organist of the First Reformed Church, played the 
prelude, “Ein Feste Berg,” Faulker, and Harry Alan Rus- 
sell, also a Rogers pupil and now organist at the Cathedral 
of All Saints here, gave the organ postlude, “Toccata,” 
from the “Suite Gothique” of Boellman, Dr. Charles C. 
Harriman, rector of the church, paid a glowing tribute té 
Dr. Rogers, Among those who have sung in St. Peter's 
choir during Dr. Rogers’ leadership is Alfred Piccaver, now 
a leading tenor with the Vienna Grand Opera. 

The night following the service Dr, Rogers entertained 
about one hundred and fifty guests at dinner at the Albany 
Country Club. The company included members of his 
choir, the Mendelssohn Club (of which he was the founder 
and conductor), many Albany organists and the following 
from out of town: Walter Henry Hall, professor of church 
at Columbia, and Dr, Rogers’ predecessor at St. 
Peter's; Mark Andrews, composer-organist of Montclair, 
N. J.; W. E. Zench, organist of the New Old South 
Church, Boston; H. Willard Gray, church music publisher, 
New York; Frederick Rocke, organist of St. Peter's 
Church, Morristown, N. J.; George Fowler, a pupil of Dr. 
Rogers, now organist of St. Chrysostom’s Church, New 
York, and George Bangs, also a Rogers pupil and organist 
of the Church of the Beloved Disciple, New York. 

Roman Catholic organists of Albany are holding regular 
meetings to arrange special musical services for the celebra- 
tion of the diamond jubilee of the Albany diocese. 

Lydia F. Stevens, instrumental chairman, and Mrs. 
George D, Perkins, vocal chairman, arranged a program of 
American music for the Monday Musical Club. Mrs. 
Lowell D, Kenney presented the paper. Mrs, Fred Stahl, 
Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, Mrs. Roswell P. F. Wilbur, Mrs. 
Horatio S, Bellows, Mary Whitfield and Esther D, Kenes- 
ton arranged the program. 

The final concert of the season of the K. of C. entertain- 
ment committee took place in Knights of Columbus Home be- 
fore a large audience. Margaret Ryan, Marcella Bradley, 
Alice MckEneny, Thomas Francis O'Neill and Roger H. 
Stonehouse contributed to the program. C. Bernard Van- 
denberg presented his voice and piano pupils in recital, Wil- 
liam Harold Browne, violinist, assisting. E. V. W. 

Alliance, Ohio, March 24.—The audience was appre- 
ciative of the excellence of the program as presented by the 
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Cleveland Philharmonic Quartet and the MacDowell Chor- 
ale, of Canton, March 19, The latter organization, com- 
posed of fifteen of Canton’s best women singers, is under 
the direction of Ira B, Peniman, of the voice department of 
Mt. Union College. Mrs. D. M. Herrold as accompanist 
lent sympathetic assistance. The Philharmonic Quartet has 
demonstrated what an excellent standard can be set by the 
serious work and constant practice of four artists. The 
soloists with the quartet were Sol Marcosson, who played 
with fine feeling “Andantino,” by Martin Kreisler, and 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” by Reis. Mr. Hedyler, cellist, 
showed great dexterity and ability in two pleasing solos, 
“Air,” by Pergolese, and “Saltarello,” by Roeber. 

An audience composed of probably 2,500 people attended 
the concert given by the Alliance Symphony Orchestra and 
the College Glee Clubs in the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, 
March 19, expressing the greatest enthusiasm for the en- 
tertainment so generously provided. Special interest cen- 
tered around the new symphony orchestra under the di- 
rectorship of Prof. R. W. Oppenheim. Many people prefer 
a symphony orchestra to all other forms of musical enter- 
tainment, and a first class orchestra is always a matter of 
civic pride to any community. Considering the excellent 
work of the new orchestra, organized scarcely a month ago, 
it seems possible that Alliance may be so favored. En- 
thusiasm and hard work are necessary to make such a pro- 
ject successful, and it is apparent that this new organization 
realizes the dignity of its undertaking. Only four rehears- 
als preceded the first public appearance Sunday afternoon. 
The new orchestra, composed of forty-five musicians of 
Alliance and vicinity, has an excellent instrumentation and 
the different selections were well balanced; the ensemble 
work is surprisingly good. R. McC, 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, March 24.—Hundreds of Canton music 
lovers wended their way to the City Auditorium, March 19, 
to enjoy the annual complimentary concert given by Thay- 
er's Military Band. The haga 5 presented by the organi- 
zation under the directorship of William E. Strassner, who 
has been the leader of the band since 1903, was one of the 
best that the band has ever played to a Canton audience. 
The opening number was “Battery Park,” written by Prof. 
H. Clark Thayer, a live, bright march, which was warmly 
received. A clarinet solo, “Serenade and Polonaise,” J. M. 
Missud, was played by Charles Arnold. 

Herma Menth repeated the triumphs of her former visits 
to Canton when she played her piano recital in the First 
Christian Church, March 22, This Viennese pianist is mak- 
ing an enviable reputation for herself with her artistic work 
and her careful, conscientious interpretations of the works 
of the world’s famous composers. iss Menth is possessed 
of a masterly technic and plays with the strength and force- 
fulness that one would expect from a male pianist. And 
yet withal she has a delicate, colorful touch in softer pas- 
sages. She presented an especially pleasing program, begin- 
ning with Mozart, Lully-Godowsky, a weird composition by 
Couperin, Gluck-Saint-Saéns and Bach-Liszt. The next 
group included Chopin and Rachmaninoff. As an encore 
she played the “Shepherd’s Hey,” by Percy Grainger. The 
last group contained numbers by Debussy, Cyril Scott, Go- 
dowsky, Sauer and Gounod-Liszt. As a concluding number 
and encore she played the Liszt arrangement of the Men- 
delssohn wedding march, into which she put a number of 
her own interpolations. One of the most brilliant numbers 
was the “Dance Negre” by Cyril Scott, which displayed her 
digital fleetness. The concert was fairly well attended and 
the applause which greeted the completion of every num- 
ber indicated the keen appreciation of those present. 

The Victory Artists, an octet of enjoyable entertainers, 
were greeted with a packed house when they appeared 
March 18 at the Canton City Auditorium in the next to last 
number on the musical course of the Y. M. C. A. The ar- 
tists were Henry Burr, Bill Murray, Albert Campbell, 
Frank Croxton, John Meyer, Monroe Silver, Fred Van Eps 
and Frank Banta. They put on one of their famous pro- 
grams and everyone in the audience seemed se coeeet. 

eC. 


Charleston, W. Va., March 29.—This season in 
Charleston has been fraught with many difficulties and in- 
terruptions in a musical way, a six weeks’ campaign by the 
Rev. A. W. Sunday being one of the principal interruptions 
during the latter part. 

An interesting program was presented by the Music De- 
partment of the Woman’s Club, being composed almost en- 
tirely of compositions by the late Cornelius Masten Estill, 
comepene-soere and organist. The auditorium of the First 
M. E. Church where the recital was held was taxed to its 
capacity and each number was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
appreciative audience. Those who participated were Mrs. 
John Meridith, Ruby Elkens Bacon, Charles Cupit, Wiiliam 
Patrick, Edith Cushney Britton, Mildred McKee Hardesty, 
Mrs, f O. Jennings, Marcus B. Cohn, Marguerite Silling, 
Mrs. Riley Wilson, Mrs. James Mosher Imboden. 

Louise Howell Shadle, contralto, was the soloist with 
the Charleston Symphony Orchestra at a concert given in 
the Rialto Theater. A large audience heard the program 
and gave marked evidence of its enjoyment. 

On March 20 The Woman's Club brought John Philip 
Sousa and his famous band to Charleston. They gave two 
concerts, one in the afternoon and one in the evening in 
the Billy Sunday Tabernacle. It is estimated that thirteen 
thousand people heard the two concerts. The night crowd 
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was the largest, probably, that was ever assembled in West 


Virginia for a musical event. The Woman's Club enter- 
tained Mr. Sousa and the members of his band with a ban- 
quet before the poe | performance. 

On March 27 and 28 an interesting recital was given in 
the High School Auditorium by rlotte Peege, con- 
tralto; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Florence Brinkman, 
pianist. 

The closing concert of the Music Department of the 
Woman's Club will take place April 20 with Merle Alcock 
as the special attraction. E. K. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Durham, N. C., March 27.—Rosa Ponselle’s first ap- 
pearance in this city last Saturday night was one of the 
finest achievements ever recorded in the history of local 
musical effort. Under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club she 

ave the music lovers of Durham something which will long 
linger in their memories, Unlike. many artists of stellar 
rank, Miss Ponselle did not confine her program to operatic 
arias alone. She sang her way into the hearts of her hear- 
ers with old English ballads and folk songs which they all 
knew, and responded so generously with encores that the 
audience finally desisted in its applause through sheer shame 
in asking for more. It is reasonably safe to predict that 
Miss Ponselle will be heard again in * Ae sony B, G. 

Evansville, Ind., March 24..-The appearance here of 
Rosa Ponselle on March 17 added another triumph to that 
singer's list and provided an event for Evansville music lov- 
ers equalled in interest only by a previous recital by the 
same artist last season. It is difficult to describe the im- 
pression made by this singer on her hearers, except to say 
that she embodies every ideal as a vocalist. Her tones, vi- 
brant and clear, an effortless production, well controlled, 
combined with a radiant personality, leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Miss Ponselle was accompanied by Stuart Ross, 
whose excellent playing of the piano parts added much to 
the effective program, Mr. Ross also contributed two groups 
of piano solos, which were well received. Both artists 
graciously added numerous encores in response to continued 
applause; at the conclusion of the program Miss Ponselle 
was recalled again and again and rewarded the insistent 
plaudits with two extra numbers. Miss Poriselle’s pro- 
grammed numbers included the aria “Weep, Weep” (‘Le 
Cid”), Massenet, and songs by Giles Higgins, Grieg, Frank 
La Forge, Verdi, Schumann and M. Rieger. Mr. Ross 

layed compositions of Chopin, Balakirev, MacDowell and 

iszt. The concert was one of a series being given under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Commission. 

One of the most enjoyable of the season’s recitals given 
by the Musicians’ Club of Evansville was that of March 14, 
with Rosetta Samuels French, pianist, and Stanley Deacon, 
baritone, as soloists. Mrs. French is a member of the or- 
ganization and is an artist of exceptional ability. She played 
several charming groups, including Schumann and Chopin 
numbers. The program was in the form of a lecture-recital, 
and a brief outline of each instrumental number was given 
by Prof. Andrew T. Webster. The singing of Mr. Deacon, 
of Boston, Mass., was thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Deacon was 
presented as guest artist and gave two delightful groups 
of songs which won enthusiastic response from j i 7 


Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Fort Collins, Colo., March 25.—Preliminary to the an- 
nual tour of the Ladies’ Glee Club of the Conservatory of 
Music of the Colorado Agricultural College, the club gave 
its home concert and operetta Tuesday night, March 21, at 
the college auditorium here. Director Alexander Emslie 
of the Conservatory had charge of the program, The oper- 
etta, “The Lost Necklace,” concluded the program, and the 
leading parts in it were taken by Jennie Edwards, Ida Han- 
sen, Gladys Love, Miriam Kilburn, Jessie Paddock and 
Frances Kelso. Those appearing in the concert portion of 
the program were: Jennie Edwards, violin; Misses East- 
burn, oak Bowersox, Kilburn and Paddock, quintet ; 
Frances Kelso, readings; Emma Brosh, piano, and Jessie 
Paddock, contralto. he Conservatory Orchestra, with 
Prof. Howard Reynolds directing, played some special 
numbers. . 

Under the auspices of the Veterans of Boselys Wars, 
a concert was given here the night of March 16 at the 
Empress Theater, the artists being Josef Konecny, Bohe- 
mian violinist; Esther Luella Lash, soprano, and Thelma 
Marty, pianist. Konecny, who saw service in the American 
army in France, was well received, as were the other two 
artists, E. A. H. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Lowell, Mass., March 23.— Edward Everett Adams, 
teacher of voice and piano, presented a number of his 
pupils in recital on March 13. It was the 198th in a series 
of similar recitals which have been a special feature of his 
work here. 

The final test in the music memory contest among the 
pupils of the junior high grades in the Bartlett School was 
held in the school hall on March 15, under the direction of 
Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music in the normal school. 
As an evidence of the interest taken in the competition, it 
may be said that no less than seventy-six of the children 
achieved a perfect record. Pupils of the school gave an 
interesting vocal and instrumental program while the test 
papers were being corrected. 

arch 18, under the auspices of the Middlesex Women’s 
Club, Lowell had the privilege of hearing the London 
String Quartet in a concert of chamber music, the program 
including the Debussy quartet in G minor, the “London- 
derry Air” in the arrangement by Frank Bridge, the folk 
song phantasy com by Mr. Warner, of the quartet, 
and the beautiful Schubert quartet in D minor, with the 
variations on “Death and the Maiden.” The artistry of the 
players was wonderfully merged in the ensemble, and their 
title to a place in the front rank of organizations specializ- 
ing in music of the more intimate kind was conceded after 


hearing their polished and beautifully blended performance. 
The following Monday there was opportunity to contrast 
as developed in the two compositions played 
8, with folk music in its more primitive 
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Murray at Colonial Hall gave a recital 
of songs of the Hebrides, to the music of the ancient harp. 

The excellent quartet of All Souls’ Church—Mrs. George 
H. Spalding, soprano; Mrs. Nano Gallagher Leahey, con- 
tralto; James B. Neel, tenor, and Albert E. Brown, baritone 
and director, with Helen C. Taylor as organist—has been 
re-engaged for the next church year. 

At the first Baptist Church the quartet will include Anna 
Roth Large, soprano; Eva L. Stokes, alto; Albert O. 
Guerin, tenor, and Warren T. Reid, bass and director. 
Wilfred Kershaw continues as organist. 

The First Congregational Church will retain as soloists 
Caroline Hooker, soprano; Harry Hopkins, tenor, and An- 
drew A. McCarthy, baritone, and will add to the number 
Hazell Tuthill, a recent comer here, whose fine contralto 
voice has been much admired. Leona Gale remains as 
organist. 

tta Bradley, soprano, and Ben Redden, tenor, both of 
Boston, gave a joint recital in Colonial Hall, the first in a 
series under the Dixey Concert Direction. 

Some of the most beautiful of the old Irish melodies 
were played and sung at a concert in the Opera House Sun- 
%, evening, under the direction of Ella Reilly Toye. 

he teachers’ organization is to give Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ever popular opera, “Pinafore,” early in April, under 
the direction of Frederick O. Blunt. S. R. F. 

Mexico, Mo., March 23.—Inasmuch as the two pro- 
grams given by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at Hardin 
College on March 20 were the first symphony concerts 
heard here, they attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. 
Indeed, at the evening performance the auditorium was 
crowded to the doors. Works by Rossini, Schubert, Grieg, 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Frey, Tschaikowsky, 
Thomas, Dvorak, Lalo and Wagner were given splendid in- 
terpretations under the skilled baton of Rudolph Ganz. 

Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 

Missoula, Mont., March 20.—March 20 Esther Pear- 
son, a soprano, of Chicago, appeared before a crowded 
house of music lovers in a song recital. Miss Pearson's 
artistry was unfolded all through the course of the pro- 
gram and she made a lasting impression. She-also had a 
charming and winning personality which delighted her 
audience. In the last part of the program she sang in 
memory of the late Christine Nilsson, being dressed in cos- 
tume and singing Mme. Nilsson’s favorite songs, including 
a great number of Swedish folk songs. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. I. Swango, of this city, a very able ac- 
companist. ‘ B. G. 

Natchez, Miss., March 24.—Natchez feels that it is 
now on the map, musically speaking, for this season much 
has been accomplished along that line. One of the most 
enjoyable events was the recital which Cecil Fanning gave. 
There was clamorous appreciation and enthusiastic praise 
on the part of his delighted audience. His return appear- 
ance will be eagerly welcomed. M. V. 


Ogden, Utah, March 21.—Utah has the reputation of 
having furnished to the world quite her full quota of ex- 
cellent musicians, singers and actors. The latest find is 
Pauline Wright, seventeen years of age, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parley T. Wright, well known residents of Ogden. 
Music circles of Ogden are much stirred by the discovery of 
this prospective prima donna. Miss Wright’s voice is said 
to be truly exceptional in its range, for she sings with ease 
and clarity from F below middle C to F above high C, three 
full octaves. She is a pupil of Mrs. Joseph C. Gustaveson, 
an Ogden teacher of music, who says that when she dis- 
covered the young woman's range, in connection with an un- 
usual aptness for the study of music, she was astounded, and 
is impressed with the conviction that a few years of hard 
study, together with careful! attention to scientific voice build- 
ing and development, will make Miss Wright a singer of 
note. Recently Miss Wright sang at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City and there proved her ability- to vocalize in 
three full octaves. She sang scales, runs and cadenzas easily 
and without any forcing of her range. Her high tones are 
clear and pure and her lower register is distinctly of mezzo 
quality. Miss Wright will be graduated this year from 
Weber Academy, where she ranks well among the best stu- 
dents of her class. a Ge Ee 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Regina, Sask., Can., March 17.—To successfully teach 
the art of piano playing to children of ages from nine to 
twelve years and to have them exhibit such exceptional 
talent as those of the class conducted by Miss Dolmage at 
the Regina Conservatory of Music, is no easily accom- 
plished task. Among the students worthy of special men- 
tion were Leonard Brown, Katherine McKenzie, Wilfrid 
Deeth, Peggie Parsons, Clarence Williams, Helen Reed, 
Teddie Avison, Sheilla Middleton, Eleanor Dyer, Elsie Sta- 
pleford, Doris Franks, Louise Manan and Dorothy Orchard. 

Hawaiian music is not as frequently heard in Regina 
as might be imagined, the reason possibly being because 
there are so few artists who play it mn here. Among 
those who do is Hugo Reddish, who delighted a large 
music loving audience with his fine interpretation of it on 
a recent Sunday evening concert at the Allen Theater. 
Musical numbers were also contributed by H. Adams’ 
Orchestra, M. Curtin, Marie Baker and Nora wre. 


form, when Am 


Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sacramento, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Scranton, Pa., March 20.—John T. Watkins of this 
city is to be one of the faculty of the state of Pennsylvania 
Summer School of Music, to be held at State Normal 
School, West Chester, June 30 to August 11. He is to 
have charge of the seniors’ choral class, song interpreta- 





Compositions by 


JANIE A. PATTERSON 


“A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” sacred song, The Willis Music 
Company. 

“Cradle Song,” The Willis Music Company. 

“Mecklenburg March,” Luckhardt & Belder. 

“The Sweetest Flower That Blows,” song with violin or cello obli- 
gato, Luckhardt & Belder. 
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tion and singing, Mr. Watkins is to have an important 

part on the am arranged for the opening of the 

$1,500,000 Junior High School of Bethlehem. w 
G. F. W. 


South Berwick, N. S., March 28.—Among the interest- 


ing p ams of the season was that presented by Harriet 
Emily Gourley, one of Canada’s most talented musicians. 
The program o with a group of piano numbers by 


Hartmann, Rendano and Schubert. Miss Gourley then gave 
a group of Scotch-English classics, which included such old 
favorites as “My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” “Robin Adair” and “Annie Laurie.” Her 
final group included numbers of Sears-Sullivan,:Verdi, Lady 
Carew, Kiallmark and Effie Canning. Bo 


Stamford, Conn., March 18.—Theresa Hoyt, soprano, 
and Berrian Shutes, pianist, were the artists in a joint 
recital at the Hillside Auditorium, Norwalk, Conn., Fri- 
day evening. Miss Hoyt is a lyric soprano of unusually 
pure tonal qualities combined with rare musical intelli- 
gence, There is a warmth in her tones, a birdlike sweet- 
ness in the upper register, and she sings with a dignity of 
style that captivates her hearers. Among her numbers 
was the “Louise” aria, “Depuis le Jour,” which she gave 
with dramatic effect and the, purest of diction. Mr. Shutes’ 
playing delighted his audience. His performance has 
strength, smoothness, elegance. It brings out the remotest 
shadings of meaning with perfect precision and delicacy. 
He is a musician of rare attainments, both technically and 
temperamentally, who knows what he wishes to say and 
says it clearly. His sense of rhythm is perfect. He gave 
numbers by Brahms, Liszt, Chopin and composers of the 
modern Russian School. Both artists were warmly ap- 
plauded by a well filled house and both ro = 


encores, 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Toledo, Ohio, March 20.—Vasa Prihoda, violinist, ap- 
peared in recital under the auspices of the Civic Music 
League. His brilliant technic, fine tone and absence of 
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mannerisms pleased his audience. Otto Eisen, accompanist, 
also played a group of solos. 

The Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Association presented 
Guy Maier in a program for young people. He succeeded 
in making his numbers vitally interesting by his fine playing 
and clever explanatory remarks. In the four-hand marches 
by Schubert, Franklin Nold assisted. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Victor Gomez, cellist, appeared 
in joint recital at the Coliseum on the Sunday afternoon 
series of the Civic Music League. Salvi is truly one of the 
great harpists who can hold his audience through the entire 
program. Gomez played two groups of solos, of which Pop- 
per’s Hungarian fantasy was probably the best liked. 

The Orpheus Club gave the final concert of the season at 
the Coliseum on March 1. Margaret Matzenauer was the 
assisting artist. She opened her part of the program with a 
group of songs by Handel and Mozart and an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” A group of Brahms, Schumann 
and three French songs followed, closing with La Forge’s 
“Expectancy,” a Mexican folk song arranged by La Forge, 
and the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” The club did excep- 
tionally fine work in Spross’ “A Song of Steel,” Andrews’ 
“The Banks of Allan Water,” and Protheroe’s “The Night 
of a Star.” Walter Eugene Ryder is the director and Har- 
old J, Harder the able accompanist of the club. 

The final number of the Teachers’ Course brought Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini in recital to Keith’s Theater. 
Both artists were warmly received and responded graciously 
to the insistent demand for encores. 

The Toledo Symphony Orchestra gave the fourth concert 
of the series on March 8, at the Scott High auditorium. 
The symphony was Haydn’s No. 103. The program opened 
with Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. Other numbers 
were concert dances by Weber and selections by Beethoven, 
Dvorak, Ponchielli and Saint-Saéns. The work of the or- 
chestra shows decided improvement, and the interest of the 
public is considerably greater as shown by the larger attend- 
ance. Herbert Davies, baritone, sang a group of songs. 
Lewis H. Clement conducted. ! ; 

Mary Preston Beavan, soprano, appeared in recital-with 
the Musical Arts Club of Columbus. The entire program 
was made up of compositions by Samuel: Richard Gaines. 
Mrs. Beavan is the soloist at the Collingwood Avenue Pres- 


(Continued on page 44) 





| I SEE THAT 


John McCormack is rapidly recovering from a septic sore 
throat. 
The summer concerts at the Stadium will begin on July 6. 


Glazounoff, famous Russian composer, is coming to this 
country next January for a four months’ tour, 

Leopold Godowsky will give his farewell concert at Car- 
negie Hall on May 3. 

Edgar er Platt died suddenly of heart failure on 

pril 12. 

Cecil Arden had editorial mention in the two leading news- 
papers of Memphis, Tenn., when she appeared there as 
soloist with the Memphis Symphony. 

The New York School of Music and Arts will give a six 
weeks’ summer course, with ten weeks optional. 

The Society of the Friends of Music has decided to reduce 
the number of its concerts from ten to six. 

Alexander Gunn, pianist, is in Europe, where he will play 

_ and study until September 1. 

Ernest Schelling will be soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on a fortnight’s tour in December. 

Ruth St. Denis will make a brief Southern tour before 
sailing for England on May 2. 

Suzanne Keener was an outstanding success as Gilda at last 

_ Sunday’s Metropolitan Opera House concert. 

Nine ballets and thirty divertissements form the repertory 
of Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe for their farewell 
week at the Metropolitan. 

Mischa Levitzki is already booked for eleven orchestral 
concerts next season. 

Felix Salmond will return to America next season for 
another tour. 

A wide variety of subjects is offered for the summer ses- 
sion at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The Zoellner String Quartet gave its first radio concert 
in St. Louis on March 25. 

A new opera house has been built at the Royal College of 
Music, London. P 

Paul Althouse has renewed his contract with the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, says that her trip to America 
has been a great and happy experience, 

Alexander Siloti will spend the summer in Antwerp. 

Giuseppe Agostini recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anni 
versary on the operatic stage. 

The Westminster Presbyterian Choir of Dayton, Ohio, will 
make a tour next season under M. H. Hanson's direction 

Mascagni’s “Il Piccolo Marat” was given its Dresden pre- 
miere a short time ago. 

Samuel Gardner will be married on April 26 to Stella Field 
Barnard. 

The Warren Ballad Concerts will be given next season at 
Carnegie Hall instead of at the Selwyn Theater. 

The Wisconsin Co-operative Managers’ Association 
formed on April 14. 

This year’s Berkshire Chamber Music prize went to a Hun 
garian, Leo Weiner of Budapest. 

The Montreal Grand Opera Company is the name of a new 
organization giving opera in Montreal 

Toscha Seidel has arrived in Sydney and is ready for his 
tour of New Zealand and Australia. 

A farewell reception was given for Elly Ney at the Ampico 
Studios. 

Blair Fairchild, the American composer, was scheduled to 
sail from France on April 15 








was 


Lazar S. Samoiloff cannot accept any more pupils until after 
June 2. 
Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, director of music in the public 


schools of the District of Columbia, is dead. 

Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, will return to Amer 
ica in October for another concert tour. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave an organ recital in Reading, Pa., 
March 30. 

San Francisco has abolished the vocational tax on music 
teachers. 

A new opera company has been organized in New York 
under the direction of Dillon Shallard. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York is eighty years old, 
and two anniversary concerts are to be given for the 
benefit of the orchestra players. 

A farewell reception was tendered to Farrar by the Ameri- 
can singers of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Max Kotlarsky, pianist, was married to Aida Dolinsky, also 
a pianist, the day after his New York recital. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave an organ recital in Reading, Pa., 
March 30. 

Sam Rzejersky, the chess wonder, is a vocal pupil of Platon 
Brounoff. 

Free tickets for the concerts by the Goldman Concert Band 
are now ready for distribution. 

Otokar Sevcik is to be a permanent member of the faculty 
of Bush Conservatory. 

Emma and Ina Thursby are spending six weeks in Florida 
on the Indian River. 

Ulysses Lappas will sing for the Greek colonies in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Montreal, before sailing 
for Europe in May. 

Pottsville, Pa., has organized its first music club, 

Elizabeth Murphy, artist pupil of Francis Rogers, has been 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, New Haven, Conn. 

Reuben Davies has cancelled his spring tour with Schumann 
Heink, owing to illness. 

The Texas Interscholastic Music Contest will take place 
April 29 at Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

The Irish Regiment Band of Toronto will tour the United 
States next fall. G. N 
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GLAZOUNOFF THE CENTER OF INTEREST IN BERLIN 





Conducts Concert of Own Works and Is Enthusiastically Acclaimed—Cecilia Hansen the Soloist—Ultra-Moderns 
Emphasize the Grotesque—Ernest Krenek’s Symphony Arouses Attention—Swedish, Polish and English 
Conductors— Many Recitals—Who Will Succeed Furtwiingler? 


Berlin, March 26-—During the past week Alexander 
Glazounoff has been the center of public attention. Most 
impressive was the Glazounoff concert given in the Phil- 
harmonie by the Russian periodical Theater and Life. When 
Glazounoff appeared at the conductor's desk he was ac- 
corded an overwhelming reception. For the greater part 
of the audience this concert meant not only an artistic 
event, but also a national patriotic demonstration. Glazou- 
as a conductor is quiet, simple and straightforward in 
without a trace of pose. With the use of 


not 


his manner, 

very few gestures he succeeds in bringing out all the char- 
acteristic traits of his compositions with clearness and 
rhythmic power 


The greatest success of the night was carried off by the 
violin concerto, played in a truly captivating, elegant and 
finished style by Cecilia Hansen, the young Russian violin- 
ist, who in a few weeks has acquired a considerable reputa- 
The “Ouverture Solenelle” started the con- 
cert; the seventh symphony closed it. All of these com- 
positions are well known here. Nevertheless, their emi- 
Russian character has hardly ever before become 
Glazounoff's music is Rus- 


tion in Berlin 


nently 
as evident as at this occasion 
ian, not in the revolutionary sense—it is, indeed, of an al- 
together different stamp than Scriabin, Stravinsky and 
Prokofiefi—but Russian by its breadth, its inner calmness, 
its fertile growth, a music of the plains, with hardly any- 
thing sensational about it, healthy in its utterance of joy 
and grief, rather more inclined toward the classical ideal 
than toward modern nervousness and love of color. 
Uctra-Mopern “SCHREK"-LICHKEIT, 

The nervous, restless, ultra-modern way of treating the 
art of music could well be studied in a number of concerts 
recently. Since Schreker has been appointed director of 
the Hochschule fiir Musik, Berlin has become the center 
of a progressive school of young artists, who are attracted 
by Schreker’s reputation as a protector, defender and pro- 
moter of modern tendencies. Rather frequently the Schreker 
pupils give occasion for excited discussions. These young 
men are neither modest nor bashful; they push themselves 
toward the front and their voices are so loud that it is 
hardly possible not to perceive their pressure. A member 
of this revolutionary circle, Felix Petyrek, gave a concert 
with his own compositions. What I object to is Petyrek’s 
to. base his entire art on an expression of the 
grotesque. This attitude, being utterly opposed to the inner- 
most nature of music, cannot possibly lead to the growth of 
a serious and comprehensive art. It must always remain 
an extravagance, an eccentric sport. There is no doubt 
about Petyrek’s exceptional talent and his technical equip- 


tendency 


ment, It is splendid as far as it goes, but it does not go very 
far. Thus the esthetic pleasure derived from his sextet and 
trio, his so-called Passacaglia and fugue for piano, was 


slight, in inverse ratio to the intricacy of the composition. 
which tries to dazzle the hearer by an incessant firework of 
clever tricks in key-less harmony and exaggerated poly- 
phony 

Very similar in effect was the concert given by Erwin 
Schulhoff. The whole program was devoted exclusively to 
avowedly grotesque music, and though some of the pieces 
played, taken singly, were amusing enough, their sum total 
is of questionable value. Schulhoff, an able pianist, has 
succeeded in an assemblage of grotesque and eccentric piano 
music which does honor to his searching power. Jirak, 
Alois Haba, Petyrek, Erik Satie, Lord Berners, Stravinsky, 
Casella, Bartok, Bomacka, and “Twelve Inventions,” op. 36, 
by Schulhoff himself composed his curious program. 

Aw Inrerestinc New SympnHony., 

Of greater artistic weight was the first performance of 
Ernest Krenek’s symphony, op. 7. The young Bohemian 
musician, only twenty-two years of age, one of the most 
talented of the Scherker pupils, evinces in this score an in- 
telligence—if not inventive power—of rare strength. His 
faculty of construction, of development, of complication is 
altogether remarkable. He obtains climaxes of great in- 
tensity. On the other hand he despises the display of or- 
chestral color in the impressionistic sense, is utterly un- 
sentimental, pays little heed to the emotional and knows only 
how to deal with the complicated, not with the simple. Her- 


man Scherchen conducted this symphony (which had a 
considerable success) with all the superior ability which he 
possesses for a task of his kind. 


ALMA Moonie PLtays New Music. 

Old and new music was likewise mixed in a concert 
given by Alma Moodie, the highly gifted Australian violin- 
ist, in conjunction with Eduard Erdmann. Violin sonatas by 
Biber and Schubert represented the older times; Pfitzner’s 
E minor sonata, op. 27, the modern evolution, and Szyma- 
nowski’s “Mythes,” op. 30, gave a glimpse into the future. 
Of the three mythological pieces | prefer the first one, 
“La Fontaine d’Arethuse.” More than the two others— 
“Narcisse” and “Dryades et Pan”—it approaches that bal- 
ance of form and purity of contour which are indispensable 
whenever the impression of “antique” in its noblest sense 
is to be obtained. 

Furtwancier Prays Kocu. 

In the last symphony concert at the Opera Furtwangler, 
the newly elected Nikisch successor, paid a compliment to 
Friedrich Koch, the Berlin composer, and a former member 





Caricature Sketch by Maria Wetzel 
ERNEST KRENEK, 


young Czech composer, whose symphony aroused attention in 
Berlin, 





of the Staatskopelle, by playing on the occasion of Koch's 
sixtieth birthday his new “Romantic Suite’ for orchestra. 
Professor Koch is well known to many American students 
as an excellent teacher of theory and composition. Through 
his oratorio, “Von den Tageszeiten,” he has acquired a con- 
siderable reputation wherever German choral works are 
being sung. His music, including the “Romantic Suite,” is 
academic in character, intentionally based on the good old 
classical tradition, with no concessions to the revolutionary 
spirit of our epoch, but in spite of these limitations in its 
workmanship it is vigorous and not without interest. The 
central number of the program were the interesting Reger 
variations on a theme by Mozart, perfectly interpreted by 
Furtwangler and the splendid orchestra. 

The ninth Philharmonic concert was conducted in the in- 
terregnum by Werner Wolff, at present a Kapellmeister at 
the Hamburg Opera. His serious musicianship and his 














the combining of the ultra in violin technique and 













as soloist in 
for violin and orchestra 

to hear the skilful fingerin 
a performance 


Seldom have music loving 


lightning like, 


Roman's efforts, 
Detroit Journal, March 27, 1922 


apparent the reason 


Detroit Free Press, March 27, 192 


ALEXANDER ROMAN 


Formerly Concert Master, Imperial Opera, Moscow 
Soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
(OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor) 
Detroit, Sunday, March 26, 1922 


Patrons of Orchestra Hall had an opportunity Sunday afternoon to witness 

h the colorful feeling that a 
sympathetic interpretation of Tschaikowsky makes possible when Alexander Roman, 
he Tsechaikowsky program, gave his interpretation of the concerto 
etroiters had opportunity 
of so difficult a work, or been favored with so skilful 
This work, which was originally dedicated by the composer to 
Leopold Auer, who returned the compliment by declaring it so difficult as to be 
impossible of performance, is not often offered in concert programs and Mr. 
but retaining manarten smoothness made very 


The concerto essentially is a short piece, a number in which the soloist was 
compelled te put into play all the tricks of his profession. Roman showed himself 
to be entirely capable, and at times possessed of great feeling and understanding. 
He was called back six times te qetnowindge the appreciation of the audience,— 
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talent and skill as an orchestral leader have often been recog- 
nized last years. He has a special predilection for 
Bruckner, in which he indulged agai i 
principal number of his program the fifth Bruckner sym- 
Soir of ‘this halt-romanticy half-rel 

spirit of this -romantic, -religious, mystical music, 
that he renders it with a marked authority ond a passionate 
love, which is not universally shared by the musical public. 
At least in Germany, however, the Bruckner congregation 
is increasing in number from year to year—an interesting 
fact, considering the almost s fight of Bruckner for 
recognition during his life. In honor of Glazounoff, the 
Russian master at present on a visit in Berlin, Mr. Wolff 

t Glazounoff’s spirited “Carneval” on his program. Cecilia 

ansen played a Vivaldi concerto. 

A Swepisn Concert. 

There have been some special orchestral concerts of im- 
portance. Tor Mann, of Stockholm, conducted a number of 
Swedish compositions. His capacities were seen to great- 
est advantage in Kurt Atterberg’s F major symphony, op. 
6, a composition full of juvenile force, brightness and vi- 
vacity, in its orchestral treatment on the line of Richard 
Strauss, although without the cultivated taste of Strauss. 
Three “Miniatures,” by William Seymer, remind one of 
Grieg’s lyrical pieces, A violin concerto by Gustav Heintze 
is rather dry, without brilliancy, excepting some’ better por- 
tions of the last movement. Tobias Wilhelmi, violinist, of 
—— played the ungrateful solo part with considerable 
ability. 

A Pottsa Conpuctor. 

In another concert Adam Dolzycki, a young Polish musician, 
proved himself to be a conductor of fiery temperament and, 
in spite of the exaggeration in his gestures, he has the or- 
chestra in firm grip. His program comprised Kalinnikoff’s 
G minor symphony, the promising work of a highly gifted 
composer, who on account of premature death never came 
to a full development of his unusual power. In its musical 
substance this symphony seems to me superior to the ambi- 
tious efforts of M. Karlowicz in his cycle “Uralte Lieder,” 
three orchestral compositions which attempt profound 
cosmic expression without, however, possessing the neces- 
sary strength of individuality. They do not find their way 
out of the magic Wagner circle. 

—ANp AN ENGLISH ONE. 


The first English conductor who has found his way to 
Berlin is Appleby Matthews, of the Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra. e conducted a concert given by Jaques van 
Lier, the excellent Dutch cellist. His exquisite art as a 
player has not diminished in the meantime. Unfortunately, 
the choice of the program was somewhat disappointing. John 
David Davis’ a concerto, played from the manuscript 
for the first time, is hardly fit to excite much admiration for 
English music. It is cleanly written, but in every respect 
behind the times, old-fashioned in its harmony, not without 
refinement, but weak in its melodic invention. Bantock’s 
symphonic poem, “The Witch of Atlas,” likewise comes a 
generation too late. It belongs to that class of descriptive 
music, which has been so much misunderstood and abused as 
an imitation of Berlioz, Liszt and Strauss. In these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Mathews’ only chance of showing his mu- 
sicianly and impressive manner of conducting was Richard 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

The abundance of concerts during the last fortnight has 
been so immense that utmost brevity of report becomes a 
necessity. Of singers, Alfred Piccaver, the splendid Ameri- 
can tenor of the Vienna Opera, was by far the most im- 
pressive. His concert was a veritable triumph. Elisabeth 
Matthei, whose home is in Chile, has acquired a consider- 
able reputation as Lieder singer. The principal attraction 
of her recital were four valuable and picturesque songs by 
Ottorino Respighi. 

Wuo Witt Succeep FurtwAncGier? 

The great stir among orchestra conductors incident to the. 
Nikisch succession has, especially in Berlin, not subsided as 
yet. Though Furtwangler has been chosen for the Philhar- 
monic concerts, the question is still open who will be the 
conductor of the symphony concerts of the Berlin Opera, 
which Furtwangler has relinquished. Bruno Walter has re- 
signed his post as conductor of the Munich Opera, and it is 
quite probable that he expects to get into close touch with 
the Berlin Opera. Rumors are being spread that Max von 
Schillings, the director of the Berlin Opera, will leave his 
post within the next few months. In this case Bruno Walter 
might be a candidate for the position as “Intendant” of the 
Berlin Opera. The real reasons of his leaving Munich are said 
to be the anti-Semitic tendencies in the Bavarian capital, 
which have constantly hindered and offended Walter. 
Whether these tendencies will be less noxious in Berlin is 
an open question. But Walter may also be regarded as a 
fit candidate for successor to Furtwangler as conductor of 
the Berlin Opera symphony concerts. Before long definite 
answers to all these questions will be forthcoming. 

Huco LeicHTentritt. 


Texas Interscholastic Music Contest 


The Texas Interscholastic Music Contest will take place 
April 29 at Baylor College, Belton, Tex., under the per- 
sonal direction of T. S. Lovette, dean of music of Baylor 
College, who is the originator of the plan. The contest 
will be carried out like the Welsh Ejisteddfods. Preliminary 
examinations will be held in the morning, finals in the 
afternoon and a concert at night when the successful solo- 
ists will be heard and the choruses, orchestras, etc., will 
perform en masse. Scholarships. ranging from $105 to 
$250, will be awarded piano, violin and vocal contestants, 
and silver loving cups for ensemble numbers. All visitors 
will be entertained at the college and financial proceeds of 
the day will be divided among the contestants to help defray 
their expenses, as-many come: from long distances. 

Horace Clark, well known reg ig ih Julius Albert Jahn, 
pane of Dallas, and Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 

ational Federation of Music Clubs, will act as adjudica- 
tors, and Dr, J. C. Hardy, president of Baylor College, and 
Dr. W. M, W. Splawn, of the State University, Austin, 
will be chairman of the two sessions. V. W. 


Bernece Kazounoff to Teach in Kansas City 


Bernece Kazounoff, pianist, will hold a ten weeks’ course 
for advanced students in piano instruction in Kansas City, 
Mo., beginning on June 11. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
all “literary” influences and so raised to an “independent 
art.” With Wagner this new wisdom teaches that music 
was -merely “ancilla theatri” (which explains, presumably, 
why the “Tristan” and “Meistersinger” preludes are such 
“untalented” compositions). It would not be hard to write 
a satire on this theme. : 
Anp THE Pusiic? 

However, the public, with its well known naiveté takes 
quite another tack, and so far I have never noticed that a 
Madrid audience shows any particular liking for the com- 
positions that were so highly praised in the press. But then, 
what does the public understand of music? It is theirs to 
pay, applaud and keep quiet, according to some people at 
least. But I think it will be different some day. The public, 
which comes to listen to music for “amusement” (in a primi- 
tive or a higher sense) is finally going to strike, if it is 
constantly made to listen to things that tickle its ears but 
say nothing to its soul. And then it will be over with the 
latest “ism,” as it has been with all the “isms” before. 

This was clearly evident in a concert with which Maestro 
Arbos, the leading Spanish conductor, opened his cycle of 
six concerts with the “Orquesta sinfonica.” Arbos is a 
chevalier of the Légion d'honneur and the husband of a 
French lady and can hardly be regarded as Germanophile 
(though a pupil of Joachim). His program consisted of 
three German classics—the “Hebrides” overture, the 
“Meistersinger” prelude and Beethoven's second symphony— 
and three modern works, one Italian, one French and one 
Spanish. 

“Sauce Witnout Fisu.” 

The style of these three pieces, by Respighi, Ravel and 
Turina, is so similar that it is difficult to keep their nation- 
alities apart. It is always the same—and in the long run 
fatiguing—‘atmospheric” music, whether it is called “Roman 
Fountains,” “Daphnis and Chloé” or “Fantastic Dances.” It 
is all color without line, or, as the culinary adept, Rossini, 
onee expressed it, “sauce without fish.” If one compares 
these works, abounding as they do in excellent qualities, with 
an ancient piece like the “Hebrides,” one begins to see what 
is the matter with these twentieth century musicians who 
es thrown the whole nineteenth century upon the rubbish 

eap. 

That many of these modern musicians could produce quite 
different stuff if they only dared compose as they want to 
can be seen in certain details, such as the temperamental 
opening of the “Fontana del Tritone,” by Respighi (a pupil 
of Martucci), or the third movement of Turina’s dooce 
suite. Turina, who like Falla hails from Andalusia, is next 
to the latter the best young Spanish composer, and without 
doubt an accomplished technician. 

Turee SyMPuHonic Series. 

Arbos’ concerts, by the way, which are just beginning 
now that the opera season is over, are our most interesting 
orchestral events. There is, besides, a popular cycle of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Perez Casas in the Circus 
Price, and still another series under José Lassalle with a 
newly founded young orchestra that is still of uneven merit. 

The Spanish novelties of these concerts would hardly in- 
terest the outside world. Lassalle recently gave a festival 
concert of Spanish music only. One heard compositions by 
Cales (“Impressiones sinfonicas”), E. Serrano (“Canciones 
del Hogar”), R. Villar (“Las Hilanderas”), Julio Gomez 
(suite) and I. Jiminez (““Amanecer,” symphonic prelude and 
intermezzo from the “Boda de Luis Alonzo”). Nearly all 
of these are the average, more or less modern, decently 
made conservatory professors’ output. The intermezzo of 
Jiminez alone—a really delicious composition, which was 
encored by the public, has the magic of Spanish-Andalusian 
life and is imbued with an overwhelming temperament. The 
rest of Lassalle’s repertory was centered on modern German 


music (Bruckner, Mahler, etc.) and with this he was 
successful on the whole, But it was a hard job for a con- 
ductor who is not ultramodern. , VERITAS. 


Kossoff’s Pupils in Recital 


Herman Kossoff presented six young pianists (artist 
pupils) in recital on Saturday evening, April 8, in Rumford 
Hall, the participants being Rose Rabinowitz, Helen Junger, 
Gladys Dennison, Margaret Hopekin, Harriet Sadowsky 
and Sylvia Love, all revealing convincing results of the 
excellent training and development under the personal 
charge of Mr. Kossoff. 

Miss Rabinowitz opened the program with “Le Papillon,” 
Lavalee, witich was followed by two Bach “Inventions” 
played in a dignified manner by Miss Junger. Miss Den- 
nison came next, playing “Gavotte,” Sgambati. Miss Hope- 
kin was heard in the difficult toccata and fugue, Bach-Tau- 
sig, as well as Schumann’s “Papillon,” later giving Chopin’s 
B flat minor scherzo, This young pianist revealed more 
than the ordinary technical development as well as musician- 
ship, her unusually good work winning for her sincere 
applause and many recalls. Miss Love played with much 
intelligence Schumann’s “Aufschwung” and “Warum,” as 
well as “Praeludium,” op. 10, No. 1, by MacDowell. 

Little Harriet Sadowsky, a child of only fourteen, gave 
an excellent account of herself playing the sonata, op. 53 
(first movement), Beethoven; “Perpetual Motion,” Weber ; 
G minor prelude, Rachmaninoff ; “Etincelles,” Moszkowski, 
and “Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig. Her work dis- 
closed sincerity and understanding and she won the ap- 
proval of the large audience, being recalled innumerable 
tumes. 

Mr. Kossoff deserves a word of especial praise for his 
unusually fine work so well displayed in these talented 


pupils. 


Enter Liberty Grand Opera Company 

A project is now put on foot to help the grand opera 
profession and at the same time to give good opera at 
popular prices. A company has been organized under the 
direction of Dillon Shallard and the season will be given at 
the famous Thalia Theater, 46 Bowery, New York. It will 
commence on Saturday, May 6, with “Aida.” The com- 
pany will play every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, a mati- 
nee being given on Sundays through May, with the aim of 
continuing for the summer. : 

The following artists have already joined the company : 
Jeanne Delune, Lillian Gresham, Marta Melis, Dora Ed- 
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uardo, Helena Devonia, Lucille Banner and Salvatore Sci- 
arretti, Luigi Lombardi, Antone Ingrao, Alberto Amadi, 
Silvio ‘Garavelli, Vito Moscato, Espartero Palazzi, Jose 
Sorgi and Pierre Remington. Max Fichandler will be t 
musical director, 





Florenza d’Arona Dies at Seventy-two 


Florenza d’Arona died recently in Malaga, at the age 
of seventy-two, after suffering from appendicitis for three 


s. 

me d’Arona was born in Massachusetts. She made her 
debut when five years old at the Edinburgh Opera House. 
A year after her debut she began piano studies with Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, one of the most refined and classical com- 
posers of his time. When twelve years old she sang and 
played piano solos at the Crystal Palace concerts with her 
mother, the Hon. Elizabeth de Gremeley, and Sims Reeves, 
the orchestral accompaniment being led by Sir Michael 
Costa. After an engagement with the Corri English Opera 
Company through Great Britain and Ireland, she was taken 
to Italy and placed under Francesco Lamperti, from whom 
her mother had received vocal instruction. She was for 





THE LATE FLORENZA D’'ARONA 
The inscription on the photograph reads: “To my intelligent 


Edith Ruland, with love and esteem. Florenza 


d’ Arona,” 


pupil, 


eleven years a student with the world renowned masters, 
Francesco Lamperti, Antonio Sangiovanni (Milan, Italy), 
Pauline Viardot and Delle Sedia (Paris, France). She was 
prima donna contralto of the principal opera houses of Italy, 
France, England Scotland, Havana, Mexico and the United 
States, and later in life became one of the greatest vocal 
teachers in the world. Her repertory consisted of thirty- 
two roles and she appeared in them in all the principal cities 
of the United States. 

After an engagement with the tenor, Brignoli, in the large 
American cities, Mme. d’Arona signed a ten months’ con- 
tract with the Havana and Mexican Grand Opera Company. 
The people of these countries being of the Latin race, ex- 
press their delight very enthusiastically. Instead of the 
conventional bouquets, living doves were thrown upon the 
stage, tied with long ribbons, by which the prima donna se- 
cured them and took from their necks the valuable presents 
that were always attached. 

The prima donna later retired and devoted her time to 
imparting the art which she had so thoroughly and labori- 
ously gained,.an art to which she devoted her entire life. 
Edith Ruland has written a book about this remarkable 
woman which it is said will be of great assistance to the 
musical world. * 

Mme. d’Arona is survived by her husband, Baron Carl 
Le Vinsen, who is now residing in Denmark. 


Easton Booked for Two Spring Festivals 


Florence Easton, whose latest success at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in a leading role was as Fiordiligi in 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” will appear at two important 
spring festivals—at Syracuse on May 10 and at Ann Arbor 
on May 20. On May 26 Miss Easton will sail for Europe 
and return on October 20, devoting the intervening time to 
concerts before rejoining the Metropolitan Opera Company 
on November 15. Due.to the heavy demands for concerts 
by her, the soprano, contrary to her general custom, will 
only remain at the opera for half the season, leaving the 
company the first of February and embarking immediately 
upon a Pacific Coast concert tour, followed by other en- 
gagements for recitals and concerts. 


Bacheller Pupil Scores Success 


Lillian A. Miller, lyric soprano, scored a decided success 
at her recital in Masonic Temple, Yonkers, N. Y., on March 
21. Having studied for several seasons with Mrs. W. FE. 
Bacheller (her only teacher), she revealed qualities which 
promise to lead her to a high position in the musical world. 
Her program comprised many songs and arias, the most 
important being “Non so piu cosa son,” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Mozart; an aria from “Un ballo in Maschera,” 
Verdi; Liszt’s “Du biest wie eine Blume” and “I! Bacio,” 
Arditi. In addition to this she was obliged to give several 
encores. She was accompanied sympathetically by Robert 
Huntington Terry. 
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| NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Thursday, April 20 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning........... Acolian Hal! 
Singers Club of New York, evening........../ Aeolian Hail 
Germaine Schnitzer and Andre Polah, evening..Town Hal! 
Friday, April 21 
Julius Koehl, piano recital, evening...........Aeolian Hall 
“Miss Bobby” Besler, song recital for children, after- 
DE cra uls Casas O6¥.0s Combes cauwhules das Os Town Hall 
Saturday, April 22 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, afternoon. Aeolian Hall 





Olga Carrara, song recital, evening........... .Town Hall 
Sunday, April 23 
Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, evening........ Carnegie Hall 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
ag Aeolian Hall 
American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and Guitar- 
SRS EOE Ei 55s 5K b'e 0 ik eWha ead bbsb bs oo oe Town Hall 
Sunday night concert...........Metropolitan Opera House 
Monday, April 24 
Michael Banner, violin recital, evening......../ Acolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening................ Town Hall 
Paviowa, evening.............. Metropolitan Opera House 
Tuesday, April 25 
Pavlowa, evening........... .. Metropolitan 
Wednesday, April 26 
Pavlowa, evening...........+.: Metropolitan 


Opera House 


Opera House 


An Unusual Production 


The Neighborhood Playhouse announces that on Satur- 
day evening, April 22, it will present a festival, based on 
the Walt Whitman poem, “Salut au Monde,” with music 
by Charles T. Griffes. This festival was in preparation two 
years ago, but the death of the composer, in April, 1920, 
made it necessary to postpone the performance until the 
original manuscript could be deciphered and arranged. This 
has been done by Edmund Rickett. 

This offering is, in effect, a memorial to the memory of 
Griffes, who stood for the best hopes and promises of Amer 
ican music. The music is scored for wind, harps and piano, 
and wili be played under the direction of George Barrere 
Besides the orchestra, there is choral singing, and five short 
scenes in which authentic ritual music will be chanted 

The unusual form of the production—the type of orches- 
tra, the combination of singing, movement, choral speech, 
and orchestral music—gives promise of a unique and im 
portant contribution to American musical literature, 


Betty Gray’s Activity 

For Betty Gray, American mezzo contralto, the season 
1921-22 has been the busiest of her entire professional career, 
and although the season is nearing its close she has book 
ings ahead which will still keep her before the public for 
some time to come. She recently appeared at five concerts 
in one week, scoring a success at each 

From present indications the season 1922-23 promises equal 
activities for Miss Gray, as numerous applications for ap 
pearances have already been made. She is one of thos 
singers whose high art, charm and personality endear her 
to audiences wherever she appears. 


GENIA ZIELINSKA | 


Polish-American Soprano (Coloratura) 














Photo by Mishkin 
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Miss Zielinska’s delightful voice and 
unusual vocal ability won for her enthu- 
siastic applause.—New York Herald. 


Address: Secretary, 411 West 114th Street 
New York City 
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Further, it is the type of music which the public under- 
stands, 





Summer Session at Bush Conservatory to 
Have Many Progressive Features 











AFTER THE SPRING VACATION 


A Summary of the Year's Activities, and a Discussion of the Work Which is Accomplished Year by Year 


rhe spring vacation of each school year gives the super- 
visor of music an opportunity to review carefully the work 
of teaching which has been carried on during the past 
school year, and to bring the work of the spring term to a 
uccessful fruition. It 1s in the late spring term that the 
special concerts, both of glee clubs and orchestras, music 
memory contests, school demonstrations, etc., find their best 
opportunity, and, strange to say, is is largely upon the char- 
acter of work that school systems are judged 

The supervisor is no doubt a very important person in the 
community. More important in the smaller localities than 
in the large cities, because in the former the supervisor is 
more in the public eye. The work which they teach in 
chool is carried into the home. The name is a familiar 
one. ‘The character of the person is judged largely by the 
character of the work which the children do. In the smaller 
communities, where things are not done in a rush and 
hurry, it is easier to check up the work and to strike a fair 
balance, than to do the same in larger communities, where 
the great process of evolution goes constantly on, and where 
accretion takes the place of reorganization. 


How THE SMALLER ComMuUNITIES View Music. 


School music is more important in these communities be- 
cause of the great publicity which attends every demonstra- 
tion given by the children, They have not the constant dis- 
traction of great orchestras, opera companies, special 
recitals, etc., and for these reasons a performance by the 
local high school orchestra and glee club is of ultra im- 


portance by comparison with the same type of work in ° 


larger communities. The supervisor is a central figure in 
music, and frequently becomes the municipal director, This 
important fact puts an added duty upon the supervisor to 
thoroughly prepare himself, not only in specific teaching, 
but in general musicianship as well. ° 


Tue Larcer CoMMUNITIES, 


In the larger communities the supervisor is subordinated 
to the more direct public musical events which make their 
appeal largely to the music lovers of a community. It is dif- 
ficult to attract musicians and the music lovers to the free 
concerts given by the high and elementary school pupils, 
because a more finished product is possible through other 
channels, A careful review of the situation reveals the 
fact, however, that the public spirited citizens of the large 
communities are yearly taking a more active interest in the 
school work. This is evidenced by the fact that in the cities 
which maintain symphony orchestras the directors of these 
institutions are giving more and more to the children in the 
way of musical instruction and less in the way of enter- 
tainment. As we have frequently pointed out, music has 
passed the stage where it was considered as a means to oc- 
cupy leisure hours, and is taking its place as one of the finest 
mind trainers on the educational list. Any person who is 
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instinctively cultured pursues the arts, not in the way of 
a dilettante, but in the manner of a serious minded student. 
The home which boasts of music is a pleasant place to go, 
and the school which can show good music is invariably a 
fine school. 

Tue Supervisor at Work. 


After a year’s steady application to teaching children to 
read music, every earnest supervisor determines that it is 
well to give the children, or at least the best of the children, 
an opportunity to appear in public and to prove by their 
performance the value of the instruction which they have 
received. It is very encouraging to read reports of super- 
visors throughout the country to the effect that their or- 
chestras and glee clubs are not only better than they were 
a few years ago, but largely increased in numbers and actual 
power of performance. This condition is not due to any 
accident, but a well articulated scheme of following up the 
elements of instruction which make for experience and abil- 
ity. We no longer assume that music can be taught merely 
for the sake of teaching music. The keynote of all teach- 
ing in music should be to get the children to desire to do 
music. Before a new song is presented, either for memory 
work or for actual reading, the teacher should sing it over 
and over again, and by making the song attractive, to en- 
courage the pupils to want to learn it. The moment we 
have to make children learn music, we fail. On the other 
hand, if you make the subject so real and so vital that they 
cannot help but learn it, then you succeed. 


Time WaAsTeED IN TEACHING. 

The old-fashioned method which presented music in the 
form of specialized and abstract drill did not accomplish 
its purpose, because the subject was not scientifically planned. 
This type of music was not in the mental conception of the 
child, and for that reason he could no more accomplish 
music than he could the spelling of the most difficult words. 
Teaching music today means that we must work into our 
instruction those particular things which the child does not 
know, but which he will have to use. 


THE KINDERGARTEN ‘STAGE OF SELP-DEVELOPMENT. 

One of the important points in kindergarten teaching is 
to avoid any unnecessary drill, If this work is carried on 
in the first year of elementary school we shall find that the 
children not only do music well, but they actually learn 
the art of self-expression. They will be able to respond 
intelligently to music as well as to ordinary conversa- 
tion. But just employ the didactic method of teaching and 
you will find that at the end of the third year you have 
placed them in such a peculiar position that they “freeze 
up” and cannot even intelligently respond to instruction. A 
great deal of this lack of self-expression is due to the fact 
that we are constantly interrupting children and not giving 
them any opportunity to express themselves. Consider for 
a moment that the average teacher is in the position of the 
child attempting to express something through the process 
of ordinary conversation. Just let someone else constantly 
interrupt that teacher to make corrections which could very 
well be passed over, and see how far that person will con- 
tinue to converse. What is true in language is true in music. 
If we persist in preparing difficulties and stopping the child 
every time a slight error is made we deny to that child the 
very thing which the teacher is supposed to give, and that 
is, skillful guidance. 

It is at this season of the school year that we carefully 
reflect upon errors, if we have made them, and to advance to 
full appreciation those elements in teaching which have been 
recognized as satisfying the child. And for this reason the 
public concert takes precedence over the daily school task. 
Examination of school concert programs will show a much 
higher type of music than was common some ten years ago. 
It is not that the music is more difficult; it is in reality more 
fitting to the general character of childlike education. Fre- 
quently we overstep the bounds and ask children to do things 
that are beyond their normal capacity, but it is evident that 
the supervisors are coming to the realization that to teach 
children to love music is far better than to teach them an 
unattractive and unproductive formalism. 

As a matter of publicity, it is now recognized that the 
orchestras and glee clubs bring to the schools the recognition 
which the daily class room task cannot hope to accomplish. 
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“The Chicago Idea,” the spirit which prompts so many 
to spend their summer months in this fascinating metropolis, 
is becoming more popular with each succeeding year. The 
railroad companies are generally recognizing this city as a 
prominent summer resort and are offering special summer 
round-trip fares to it as well as to other resorts popular in 
the summertime, This is because there are so many splendid 
opportunities offered in Chicago for combining study with 
recreation and pleasure. The lake, bathing beaches, fine 
summer performances of music, opera and the theater, and 
the many _— buildings of interest, all furnish a fitting 
background to summer study in one’s chosen profession. 

Especially is the student of music wise in choosing Chi- 
cago in the summertime because of the opportunity to hear 
as well as study the best in music. At Ravinia Park, on the 
North Shore, the famous Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
gives daily concerts amid delightful outdoor surroundings, 
while in the evenings grand opera is presented by the artists 
of the Metropolitan and other opera companies. These and 
many similar opportunities in music and the theater are not 
to be found elsewhere at this season of the year. 

In keeping with the progressive spirit of the city of Chi- 
cago is the program offered the summer student of Bush 
Conservatory. One of the reasons for the rapid growth 
and advancement of Bush Conservatory is that it has al- 
ways maintained as its foundation the highest and soundest 
educational ideals. With this to build on, it has gathered 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY, 
President of Bush Conservatory. 


under one roof a mighty faculty and has offered its product 
to the student at very reasonable prices. 

Another feature which reflects the development of artistic 
ideals are the Master Interpretation Classes which will be 
conducted free of charge to all qualified students in piano, 
voice, and violin. These offer invaluable training to the 
student who is equipped to study artist repertory. In these 
classes the listening members get the benefit of the criticism 
and suggestions made by the masters to the active members 
who are chosen to perform because of unusual technical and 
musical equipment and ability to perform publicly. 

Normal Courses, under the direction of President Brad- 
ley and Edgar A. Brazelton, are proving of extreme inter- 
est to the busy teacher who is anxious to do intensive study 
to gain new inspiration and ideas and also additional honors 
and prestige in his profession. These courses are conducted 
in all departments : piano, voice, violin, public school music, 
and the expression department. In addition a Teachers’ 
Round Table is planned where all problems and suggestions 
will be discussed. This should prove very interesting as 
well as instructive. 

The student dormitories maintained by this progressive 
school of music mean a great deal to the out-of-town stu- 
dent who comes into Chicago as a stranger. They also re- 
lieve anxious mothers and friends of a great deal of worry, 
and provide at once a pleasant and homelike environment, 
artistic atmosphere and convenience in practice hours which 
are essential to successful student life. The rates for the 
summer are low in comparison to prices for similar accom- 
modations outside the dormitories, and many students are 
already booked for rooms in these very practical and pleas- 
ant quarters. 

The summer session is conveniently divided into three 
terms, one beginning May 24, one on June 7, and one on 
June 28, and all closing August 2. The very intensive 
courses offered during the last five weeks will be of special 
benefit to those desiring to get the utmost out of a short 
session. Judging from comments from music teachers, pro- 
fessionals and students, who alike praise the diversity of 
the summer program and its high standards, this summer 
season will bring into the city of Chicago and to Bush Con- 
sevatory an influx of new people who will be anxious to 
partake of the many good things offered by both,” 
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ROCHESTER AGAIN ENTHUSES 
OVER GALLI-CURCI’S SINGING 


Casals-Bauer Joint Recital—Dambois and Friedman in 
Concert—Kilbourn Quartet Gives Second Concert—Letz 
Quartet at Eastman School of Music—Eastman 
Artists Sing at Nazareth Academy—John 
Finnegan with Knights of 
Columbus—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., March 28.—The return of Mme, Galli- 
Curci to Rochester on the evening of February 27 brought 
out an extremely large and eager audience to Convention 
Hall and one that heard the finest concert that the famous 
diva has ever given in Rochester. Mme. Galli-Curci seemed 
in perfect voice and spirits, without any trace of. the ner- 
vousness that she manifested on her first appearance here 
several years ago, and her friendly, smiling response to the 
audience’s tumultuous applause gave an added appeal to her 
extraordinary singing. Mme. Galli-Curci appeared again 
under the local management of James E. Furlong, who was 
the first to present her in Rochester and indeed the first to 
engage her for any recital following her sensational debut 
in Chicago in November, 1916. Rochester was the first 
Eastern city to hear her after that event and she was 
greeted then, as she has been on all her subsequent appear- 
ances, by audiences of capacity size and great enthusiasm. 

This time Mme. Galli-Curci sang a program made up 
almost entirely of novelties. The florid “Comme Autre 
Fois,” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” was accompanied by 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist. The “Echo Song” of Bishop 
also has a flute obbligato. Her other numbers were arias 
and shorter songs, including several by Homer Samuels, 
the artist’s husband, who was her accompanist. 


Casars-Bavuer Jornt RecirTAt. 


On March 7, in Convention Hall, Pablo Casals, the cellist, 
appeared together with Harold Bauer, under the Paley- 
Damon management. An audience that was not of capac- 
ity size, but markedly appgeciative, heard a concert of 
notable artistic value. The two artists played the Brahms’ 
sonata in F major and the Grieg sonata in A minor for 
cello and piano, and also solo groups. Mr. Casals played 
the unaccompanied Bach suite in C major for cello, in five 
movements, and Mr. Bauer played Schumann's “Scenes 
from Childhood” and Chopin's scherzo in C sharp minor. 


Damsois-FrRIgEDMAN CONCERT. 


By an extraordinary coincidence a similar combination of 
artists came to Rochester only two nights later, on March 
9—Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, and Ignaz Fried- 
man, the Polish pianist, who had never before been heard 
here. The size of the audience was affected by the nearness 
of the other concert, but it heard a program of unusual 
interest. A feature were the accompaniments provided by 
the Duo-Art recording piano. In the piano arrangement of 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” Mr, Friedman 
played one piano part, while the Duo-Art matched his skill 
with the other part. Mr. Dambois played the Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto for cello and orchestra with the Duo-Art playing 
accompaniments, and both artists were heard in the Saint- 
Saéns sonata, op. 32, for cello and piano. Mr. Friedman 
played a solo group, consisting of Chopin numbers. Mr. 
Dambois played his own “Claire de Lune” and other selec- 
tions, all accompanied by the Duo-Art. 


EASTMAN Artists SING AT NAZARETH ACADEMY. 


The first concert in a series at Nazareth Academy by 
artists from the Eastman School of Music was given on 
February 27 by the Eastman School vocal quartet, consist- 
ing of Lucile Davis, soprano; Mildred Davis Lewis, con- 
tralto; Charles Headley, tenor, and Frederick Benson, bari- 
tone, all of whom are among the best known and most 
promising of the younger singers of the city. The pro- 
gram included Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden,” based on the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
sung by the quartet, and an arrangement of the “Lucia” 
sextet. Mr. Benson sang an aria from Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Hamlet” and Miss Davis and Mr. Headley sang together 
“A Night in Venice,” by Lucantoni. The program closed 
with the “Rigoletto” quartet. Ernestine Klinzing played all 
the accompaniments and was heard in a solo group. 


Kizpourn Quartet Gives Seconp Concert. 


Since the opening and dedication of Kilbourn Hall of the 
Eastman School of Music on the evening of March 3, the 
beautiful hall has entered actively into the musical life 
of the city. Two series of subscription concerts have al- 
ready been arranged and three concerts in the first series 
have been given. On March 10 the Kilbourn Quartet, 
which gave the opening st ee in the hall, was heard 
again, playing quartets by Beethoven and Debussy, an inter- 
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ludium in modo antico by Glazounoff and “Cherry Ripe,” 
by Frank Bridge. This quartet consists of Arthur Hart- 
mann, first violin; Gerald Kunz, second violin; Samuel Be- 
lov, viola, and Gerald Maas, cello. 


Letz Quartet at EastMAN Scuoot or Music. 


On March 15 the second*concert in this series was given 
by the Letz Quartet, which played quartets by Haydn and 
Brahms and two movements from the F minor quartet of 
Ravel. The third event in the series, on March 24, was a 
joint recital by Arthur Hartmann, violinist, and Pietre 
Augieras, pianist, both of the faculty of the Eastman 
School. They played together sonatas by Sjogren. and 
Cesar Franck and a sonatina by Dvorak. 

So great was the demand for tickets for the first series 
that the capacity of the hall was speedily exhausted and it 
was necessary to arrange a second series, for which like- 
wise a heavy demand is reported, 


JouN FinneGAn Sotoist wita Kwnicuts or CotumBus 
CHORAL. 


With John Finnegan, New York tenor, as soloist, the 
Knights of Columbus Choral Society gave its third annual 
concert in Convention Hall on the evening of March 16, 
under direction of Eugene Bonn, conductor of the choir of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mr. Bonn has been conductor of 
the society since its foundation. It consists of fifty-five 
male voices selected from the Catholic choirs of the city 
and has been brought to a high point of effectiveness. Mr. 
Finnegan and the chorus sang Filke’s “Spring Night,” and 
Mr. Finnegan sang a solo group. John Rottler, tenor, and 
Al. Bayer, baritone, also had solo work in some of the 
numbers, and Pearl Keenan O’Connell, soprano, assisted 
with solos. The accompanists were William C. Sutherland, 
Gertrude Keenan and Minnie O'Loughlin. 


Notes, 


The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester, composed of 
amateur musicians of the city, gave the second concert of 
its series, under direction of Ludwig Schenck, on the eve- 
ning of February 28 in Convention Hall, with Dorothy 
Gillette, pianist, and Catherine Schrumpf, soprano, as solo- 
ists, The orchestra played Beethoven's “Prometheus” over- 
ture, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, and three dances from 
Edward German’s “Nell Gwynne.” These concerts are free 
to the public. 

Members of the Tuesday Musicale gave a recital on 
February 28, in the old Genesee Valley Club ballroom. 
Those taking part were Mary Conolly Prescott, Maisie Dana 
Hochstein, Bessie Weidrich, Ester Kerber Stowe and Loula 
Gates Bootes. The accompanists were Mrs. Herman Kell- 
ner and Alice Wysard. 

The second organ concert in a series under direction of 
the Rochester Chapter of the Western New York Guild of 
Organists, of which Harold Gleason is dean, was given in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, on March 12, by Guy Fraser 
Harrison, organist of the church, and Ruth Mabee Vick, 
organist of Central Presbyterian Church. 

An interesting program was presented at the studio of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Rose by Marvin Burr, baritone, and John 
Pierce Langs, composer-pianist. Alice Wysard was at the 
piano. 

Active members of the Tuesday Musicale, assisted by 
Marvin Burr, baritone, offered a recital on March 14. 
Those taking part were Celia Wolberg, pianist; Mrs. Buell 
Mills, soprano; Rose Aronowitz, pianist. Augusta Smith 
was accompanist. 

The Students’ Club of the Tuesday Musicale held an 
interesting program on March 28 at the Rose studio in 
Alexander street. Selections were given by Lindsay Bruen- 
ing, Sylvia Lipsky, Marion Caulkins, Ruth Berman, Blanche 
Byer, Gertrude Keenan, Mrs. Lawrence, Veryl Toates and 
Lena Lisser. 

Roslyn Weisberg, Ruth Northrup, Florence Alexander, 
Dorothy Dodd and George MacNabb, all pupils of Raymond 
Wilson, pianist, of the Eastman School of Music, gave a 
recital at the Eastman School on March 14. 

Joseph Bonnet, noted organist and teacher at the East- 
man School of Music, was guest at a dinner of the West- 
ern New York Guild of Organists at the Genesee Valley 
Club, on March 6. Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, was the speaker. 

Prof. George Barlow Penny, of the University of Roches- 
ter, is giving a series of three lectures on the history and 
appreciation of music, on successive Monday evenings at 
Nazareth Academy. 

The first of a series of community concerts for the bene- 
fit of the section around the David Hochstein Music School 
was given on March 18 in the schoolhouse in that vicinity 
by Gerald Maas, cellist; Lucille Johnson, harpist (both of 
the Eastman School), and Minerva Campbell, singer of 
folk songs (in costume). The concert was free to people 
of that section, many of whom are unable to attend the 
high priced downtown concerts. The school was packed 
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with an eager audience, and the interest and appreciation 
shown amply repaid the musicians. The David Hochstein 
Music School, in the foreign section of the city, was 
founded as a memorial to the Rochester violinist who was 
killed in the war. H. W. S. 


Mary Canal an Accomplished Pianist 


Mary Canal is a pianist who promises big things, for 
she has “the three Ps—persistence, pluck and push.” She 
first came into notice a year ago, when her picture was 
printed in the Musicat Courier with compliments on her 
excellent playing. Few young girls .born to her gentle 
station in life give so much time to the study of music, 
for constant, daily devotion is the price of excelling in this 
as in any art. A pupil of Arthur Friedheim at the New 
York School of Music and Arts until that distinguished 
pianist and pupil of Liszt went to Toronto. She then 
transferred to another Liszt disciple, Professor Riesberg, 
under whom her development has been continuous. 

During the past season she has played publicly the fol- 
lowing standard works: Studies, from op. 10 and op. 25 
(Chopin); intermezzo (Blanco); “Zortzico” (Ibanez) ; 
“Serenade in the Desert” (Fuleihan); “Study in D flat” 
(MacFadyen) ; “La Fileuse” (Raff), and “Silver Spring” 
(Bendel). 

At the Scudder School she is the leading pianist, and 
was recently the chief mover there in arranging a benefit 
for Armenian orphans. Repeatedly during the winter the 
Musica Courter has mentioned her playing, and her many 
friends will. be glad to know that she remains the same 





MARY CANAL, 
pianist, 


bright young girl popular with all who know her, in spite of 
strenuous study and social demands. In addition to her 
pianistic talent she has developed a high soprano voice of 
purity and strength and voice gives fine promise. Not to 
be undervalued is her personality, of the very brunette 
Spanish type, animated and pronounced. 


Huberman’s Final Recital Apri! 22 


Bronislaw Huberman is to give his fourth and last New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 
22, with Paul Frenkel at the piano. Mr. Huberman began 
his American tour with an overnight success at Carnegie 
Hall, which he soon after repeated in Chicago, He has 
since appeared in many of the large cities with almost all 
of the great orchestras. On New Year’s Day he appeared 
twice in New York City, playing in the afternoon with the 
Friends of Music, under the direction of Artur Bodanzky, 
and in the evening with Richard Strauss at the Strauss fare- 
well concert. He will return for a tour next season, 
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byterian Church and head of the vocal department of the 


Toledo Conservatory of Music. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Fine Arts Studios 
are well attended. The first recital was given by Josef Mar- 
tin, who presented an all-Russian program. Marcus Keller- 


mann, baritone, gave the second program of the series. 
Doris Benson, supreme president of Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority, was the guest of Epsilon Chapter during the annual 
inspection, March 8 and 9. Mrs. Benson expressed herself 
as highly pleased with the work of the local chapter. 
Dorothy Elton, soprano, and Georgina Potts, pianist, ap- 


peared in recital with the Monday Musical Club on March 6. 
Norma Schelling Emmert is to be one of the soloists at 
the presentation of Cesar Frank's “Beatitudes” on May 3. 
Edna Beach Webb, pianist, and Helen Sloan, contralto, 
will be the soloists at the annual concert of the Monday 
Musical Club O. S. 

Winnipeg, Canada, March 28.—The latest artist to 
appear here was Percy Grainger, who gave two suc- 
cessful concerts with the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 
before accompanying it on its recent American tour. 
Mr. Grainger has played here five times and is one of the 
most popular pianists who visits Winnipeg. His selections 
were all delightful, and his delicate pianissimos and lyric 
passages were exquisitely done. The work of the choir, 
however, aroused local patriotism to fever heat. The Board 
of Trade Hall was filled to capacity both nights, and the 
choral numbers were enthusiastically received. The choir, 
conducted by Hugh C. M. Ross, B.A., F.R.C.O., has not 
only technical perfection in the essentials of balance, pitch, 
diction, tone, etc., but also has a real personality, the subtle 
something which transforms mere efficiency into art. It is 
especially good in numbers having a bizarre or fantastic 
element, and in delicate, ethereal passages. The two “chan- 
teys,” written by Grainger and dedicated to the choir, were 
of especial interest. They were “Dollar and a Half a Day” 
and a setting of Kipling’s “Anchor Song.” Winnipeg hon- 
estly believes this choir is the best of its kind on the con- 
tinent, and has had no reason to find fault with the reception 
accorded the choir in Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, 

February was also the month for local recitals. Among 
the pianists who appeared in the Fort Garry concert hall 
were Eva Clare, one of the foremost Canadian pianists; 
George Wilson, who gave a program composed almost en- 
tirely of Liszt numbers, and Beryl Ferguson. Pupils of 
Jonas Palsson and vocal pupils of Watkin Mills also gave 
recitals. 

The Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg has been doing 
splendid work all winter. It is the city’s oldest musical club 
and now has a membership of seven hundred. The weekly 
programs have been of a very good standard and excellent 
variety. In bringing John Barclay, English baritone, and 
Myra Hess, English pianist, the club has conferred a real 
musical benefit on Winnipeg this winter. John Barclay 
sang here last month, and in a program made up of modern 
British, French and Russian, and one or two American com- 
posers, he gave immense pleasure. He is a fine interpreta- 
tive artist and his voice is of rare beauty. Myra Hess played 


a program of Scarlatti, Schumann, Bach, Chopin and Debussy . 


before the club and gave another recitalat Rupert’s Land Hall. 
She compares with the very best pianists who have visited 
the city and the audience was unusually enthusiastic, even 
for a city which runs to pianists. Her Debussy group of four 
preludes was delightful and the B fiat minor sonata of Chopin 
was the best performance of the work ever given here. The 
Musical Club is making efforts to secure Miss Hess for a 
public recital which will be open to the public, not only the 
club members, for next season. 

An unusually good local afternoon was the one given to 
negro spirituals arranged by Cecil Burleigh, Nathaniel Dett, 
Dvorak and Coleridge-Ta) lor, though the last named was 
represented by his piano version of “Deep River,” very well 
played by Beryl Ferguson. The spirituals were sung by a 
mixed chorus of sixteen members and soloists from the 
Burton L. Kurth studios. Mrs. Kurth was contralto soloist 
and Mr. Kurth played the piano accompaniments. The 
music caught the fancy of the listeners, especially as the 
singers showed that they had put intelligent work into the 
preparation, iy 

Zanesville; Ohio, March 24.—The largest audience in 
the history of the Wheeler Theater was present March 17, 
when the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave a free con- 
cert. From the first notes of the “Oberon” overture (Weber) 
until the last notes of “The Mastersingers” (Wagner) the 
audience sat breathlessly, save at such times when applause 
was in order, and then it was given spontaneously and with- 
out stint. The organization was in fine fettle and Conductor 
Ysaye was in one of his happiest moods. The concert was 
all that a symphony concert should be. The happy arrange- 
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ment of the program was a distinct credit to the taste 
number 


of the conductor and the masterful playing of 

brought a full measure of applause for both men and leader. 
The symphony presented was Mendelssohn’s No. 4 in A 
major, “Italian,” op. 90. This number was given with sym- 
pathetic reading and effective ee ing. Following the inter- 
mission, Bizet’s suite No. 2 "Arlesienne,”” was given su- 
perbly by the orchestra and following came the incidental 
solos which were the most r numbers of the program. 
These included “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), cello solo, 
Karl Kirksmith; “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn” (Goddard), 
French horn solo, Gustave Albretch; “Meditation” from 
“Thais” (Massenet), violin solo, Emil Heermann. “The 
Mastersingers” (Wagner), made a fitting conclusion to a 
most delightful evening. The conductor, the soloists and 
the ensemble were compelled to acknowledge the applause 
frequently. All in all the concert was one of the greatest 
music events ever given here. 

The new pipe organ of the First Methodist Church was 
heard for the first time March 20, at a recital given by Prof. 
Dwight Smith of Pittsburgh, who for many years has been 
organist of the North Side Presbyterian Church in that 
city. The recital proved Mr. Smith’s mastery of the instru- 
ment; it was a perfect combination of artist and organ. 
Three numbers selected by the organist were varied enough 
to test the instrument in every detail and answered the test 
to the full measure of the people’s expectation. ag 
the intermission Mr. Smith discussed “The Evolution o 
the Pipe Organ.” Vocal selections were given by Tom 
Wekls, baritone, and Leone Granstaff, soprano. Their num- 
bers contributed in no small measure to the success of the 
recital. . . R. McC. 


Rosa Ponselle Busy 


Rosa Ponselle has completed her fourth season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a season that was again one 
continuous success for this remarkably talented artist. 

The story of Rosa Ponselle is one of the most interest- 
ing in the history of American music. Within a single 
year the young soprano arose from an unknown singer to 
the rank of prima donna dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Unlike most famous artists, Miss 
Ponselle has never appeared on the grand opera stage in 
any other capacity than that of prima donna—all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that her study of grand 
opera was compressed into less than the space of a year 
before her debut. 

Only three years have passed since that eventful night 
when Rosa Ponselle made her sensational debut in the lead- 
ing female role of “Forza del Destino,” when she was 
coupled with Caruso in the revival of that opera, yet in 
that time her name and fame have spread from coast to 
coast. In addition to the eight leading roles which Miss 
Ponselle created during her first three seasons, she sang 
two new roles this season, and one is already beginning to 
wonder how many more she will be called upon to create 
during her fifth season at the Metropolitan. 

The leading music critics throughout the country have 
acclaimed Miss Ponselle a great artist, as successful on the 
concert stage as in opera. . This fact is attested to by the 
number of cities that are anxious to hear her and by the 
number of concert, festival and orchestral engagements 
which she sings between opera seasons. Miss Ponselle will 
interrupt her spring concert tour to join the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for her appearances with that organization 
in Atlanta next week, after which she will start out again 
immediately and concertize until the end of May. 


Kerr and Arden Delight Bridgeport Audience 

Bridgeport, Conn., April 15.—On Friday evening, April 
7, one of the most delightful concerts of the season was 
given here at the Stratfield Hotel in honor of the birthday 
of the great humanitarian, writer and poet, Fanny Crosby. 
Those appearing were Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; U. S. Kerr, bass-baritone; Vir- 
ginia Syms, soprano and artist pupil of Mr. Kerr, and Wil- 
liam Reddick, pianist. All of them pleased the large audi- 
ence, as the following notice from the Telegram would indi- 
cate: 

“The program opened with four songs by Cecil Arden. 
Miss Arden, although listed as a contralto, has a range of 
wonderful high notes that should place her among the 
mezzo sopranos. Her voice is warm and luscious and all 
her numbers were most pleasing. 

“She was followed by the renowned bass-baritone, U. S. 
Kerr. His is a magnificent voice, powerful, mellow, thrill- 
ing. His interpretations were remarkable for the great va- 
riety of their vocal shadings. His control of tone is notable. 

“Virginia Syms, —— was another reason for the suc- 
cess of the concert. All of her songs were lovely. A sweet, 
clear voice, a winning personality, sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, combined to make her numbers delightful. Piano solos 
by William Reddick were enthusiastically er... 
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Recital at the Seymour School 

_ “The Growth of Modern Music” was the subject of an 
interesting lecture recital given by Henry Cowell at the 
Seymour of Musical Re-Education, on April 4. Mr. 
Cowell was heard in three ane his own. itions, 
in classic, modern and ultra- style. Not only is Mr. 
Cowell a composer of real ability, but he is also an inter- 
esting talker as well, and was able to emphasize normal 
developeneait of modern music, thr istorical analogy, 
in an entertaining fashion which caught and held the atten- 
tion of his audience throughout the evening. Specially in- 
teresting from the modern viewpoint was a group based on 
ancient Irish mythology. Another number which seemed 
especially to please was entitled “An Amiable Conversa- 
tion,” which Mr, Cowell was frank to state had been sug- 
gested for programing as two Chinamen talking, the con- 
versation being rudely interrupted by the entrance of some 
one in the shop. Louise Vermont sang a number of Mr. 
Cowell’s songs most acceptably. They proved to be quite 
unusual one, but none the less interesting. 


Opera in Montreal 

The Montreal Grand Opera Company, a new organization 
consisting mostly of American singers, opens a season of 
eight weeks there at the Theater St. Denis on Monday eve- 
ning, April 24. The pe for the opening week will be 
“Il Trovatore,” to be followed with a change in the bill 
each week in the following order : “Faust,” “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Lo rin,” “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and “Tann- 
hauser.” The artists of the company, which has been as- 
sembled in New York by Fred Rycroft, are Ivy Scott, Louise 
Searle, Myrth Carmen, Erna Pielke, Marianna Dozier, 
Henry Thompson, Alfred Shaw, Leon Hierapolis, Eugene 
Martinet, Francis J. Tyler, Pierre Remington and Henry 
Weldon. The musical director is Basil Horsfall of Mon- 
treal, and the opera is staged by J. K. Murray, the veteran 
baritone for so many years the mainstay of the Castle 
Square Opera Company. Popular prices will prevail, the top 
price being $1 in the evening and fifty cents at matinees, 
except for box seats. 


Farewell Reception for Elly Ney 


On April 13 a farewell reception was given at the Ampico 
studios, 437 Fifth avenue, in honor of Elly Ney. During 
the afternoon Mme. Ney played Schubert's “Impromptu” 
and “Moment Musical” and Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Childhood,” which were thereafter reproduced by the Am- 
pico exactly as played by Mme. Ney. Later in the after- 
noon her recordings were broadcasted from Wanamaker’s 
radio station and were received over the radio in the Ampico 
studios, Mme. Ney and the guests listening in. Toward the 
end of the afternoon she delighted the audience by her play- 
ing of Beethoven’s sonata in D minor and the Brahms 
rhapsody in G minor. 

Among the es were Mr. and Mrs, Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessey, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, 
Mrs. William Burns Kennedy, Mrs. Henry Martin Alex- 
ander, Mr, and Mrs. Eustace Corcoran, Princess Lvoff, 
Rose O'Neill, Mr. and Mrs, Paolo Gallico, Major Gen. Dan- 
iel Appleton, Mr. and Mrs. Willem Mengelberg, Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi and Willy Van Hoogstraaten. 


Gruen Going to Australia 


Rudolph Gruen will accompany Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton on their ra tour to Australia. They will sail 


from San Franci.co on July 12, the tour lasting until No- 
vember, Concerts will also be given in New Zealand and 
in Honolulu. 


Mr. Gruen’s dates this month include: April 9, musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Simon Frankel for Delphine March; 
19, Northampton, Mass., for Arthur Middleton; 20, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, for Raoul Vidas and Graziella Pareto: 
22, Manhattan Opera House, for Adolf Bolm; 27, East 
Orange, N. J., for Evelyn Scotney. 


Kerns at Halifax and Truro Festivals 


_Among her various musical activities this month, Grace 
Kerns is to sing three times at the Halifax, N. S., Music 
Festival, on April 24, 25 and 26. The following day she 
will a: at the Truro Festival in the same Province. 
Miss Kerns won unusual approbation on her tour of the 
Maritime Provinces last season, and her appearances there 
this year are re-engagements. Associated with her on the 
yd will be Nevada Van der Veer, Judson House and Fred 
atton, 


Hamlin E. Cogswell Dies 


On April 8, at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
there occurred the death of Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, di- 
rector of music in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Several months ago Dr. Cogswell suffered a 
nervous breakdown, but recovered sufficiently to resume his 
work in the schools a position which he has held since 1914. 
He was well known as a music director, instructor and com- 
poser, having occupied many important positions in the 
musical and educational world. ; 


Koshetz to Appear at “Big Stick” Concert 


Nina Koshetz, soprano of the Chicago Opera, who re- 
cently gave a successful New York recital at the Town 
Hall, is to be one of the prominent artists to appear at the 
annual gala concert of the “Big Stick” (Grosser Kundes), 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, on Saturday 
evening, April 22. The “Big Stick” is an important Jewish 
publication, issued in New York, which each season holds a 
gala affair at which many important artists appear. 


Samuel Gardner to Be Married 


Cards are out announcing the coming marriage of S 1 
Gardner, violinist, to Stella Field Bareard, Gecurhtans of Mr. 
me Mrs. ae Reeee “ egal N. J. The 
wedding ceremony on Apri wi ollowed 

tion at the Hotel Marie-Antoinette, New York. mA Se 


Mary Jordan Gives Radio Concert 


Mary Jordan, contralto, scored a success when sh 
via radio at Camp Travis on April 4. The voice pre 
well known singer carried from New Orleans to San cig 
t 


and from Mexico City to and was enjoyed by 
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mann Heink delighted both connoisseurs and lay public with 
her art, which, especially in. the German music, is quite 
unaffected by advancing years. She was warmly welcomed 
by a capacity audience and responded with many extra 
pieces. 





Litran Pruppen Wins Favor, 


Lillian Prudden, soprano, gave a recital last Tuesday 
evening in Jordan Hall. Miss Prudden handicapped herself 
unnecessarily with a difficult program which included arias 
from operas by Gluck, Rameau and Charpentier and songs 
of Gretchaninoff, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Arensky, 
Ganz, Treharne, Chabrier, Henschel, Smith, Hadley and 
Chadwick. Nevertheless, she confirmed the favorable im- 

ession made at her last appearance in this city. Miss 

rudden’s voice is of agreeable quality and she uses it with 
no little skill. Her powers as an interpreter are somewhat 
limited by her present concern regarding technical means— 
a deficiency which frequent appearance in public will do 
much to correct. 
Smotr Brant SoLoist with SYMPHONY. 


A highly pleasurable concert was that yielded by the 
program of Boston Symphony Orchestra, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, April 7 and 8, in Symphony 
Hall. It opened with the much discussed fifty symphony 
of Sibelius, played for the first time “at these concerts.” 
Again the Finnish genius has demonstrated that he does 
not depend on a good memory for his effects—that he is 
indeed the most original of living composers. His music 
is ever melancholy and sombre, but never whining. An 
impassioned seeker of truth through beauty, Sibelius’ new 
symphony reflects his manifestly great strength of charac- 
ter, his inspiring sincerity, his heroic resignation. It is 
masterfully written with that economy of means which 
has long distinguished the music of this man. Mr. Monteux 
gave the work a careful reading, as if it baffled him; but 
the orchestra played brilliantly and the performance was 
warmly applauded. 

Alexander Siloti, as soloist, played Liszt’s imaginative 
and grimly dramatic paraphrase for piano and orchestra 
of the “Dies Irae,” “The Dance of Death”—inspired by 
Orcagna’s Fresco at Pisa—and, with the excellent co-opera- 
tion of Richard Burgin, concertmaster, and Georges Lau- 
rent, first flute, Bach’s fifty Brandenburg concerto for piano, 
violin and flute. Mr. Siloti played throughout with a 
command of touch and tone, with a degree of authority 
and style which set him high among contemporary pianists. 
He was recalled many times. 

The concert was brought to a close with Hue’s colorful 
but undistinguished symphonic suite from his ballet, “Ti- 
tania,” heard for the first (and probably last) time in 
Boston. 

PonsELLE SINGS WITH AMPICO. _ 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, gave a recital Sunday evening, 
April 9, in Symphony Hall. In two of her numbers—the 
hackneyed “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca” and Spross’ “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” Miss Ponselle was accompanied by the 
Anipico in a manner that was uncannily adequate—indeed, 
brilliant. With the able assistance of Stuart Ross, pianist 
and accompanist, Miss Ponselle also sang an air from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” and pieces by Schumann, Reger, Paisiello, 
Fourdrain, Tschaikowsky, Ganz and MacFadyen. 

Miss Ponselle’s voice is an exceptional organ, and her 
enunciation is happily clear. She has improved as an inter- 
preter since her last appearance in this city. A fair sized 
audience greeted her with enthusiasm. 

Conservatory Notes. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, the national musical sorority which 
held its annual convention in. Boston recently, gave an 
interesting and elaborate musicale Friday evening, April 7, 
in the Sinfonia rooms at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Those on the program represented chapters at 
various universities and music schools, as follows: Sylvia 
Silverthorne, Topeka, Kans.; Bernice Brennan, Decatur, 
Ill.; Aagot Birge, Lincoln, Neb.; Helen Greim, Evanston, 
Ill.; Vera Wagner, Detroit, Mich.; Mildred Elner, Fargo, 
N. D.; Amy Hattersley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In honor of the visiting delegates the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Wallace Goodrich conductor, gave a program in 
Jordan Hall Friday morning, at which, following the 
presentation of the Weber overture to “Der Freischiitz,’ 
soloists of the Conservatory student body were heard with 
the orchestra in the following numbers: first movement of 
the pianoforte concerto in C minor (Saint-Saéns), Vir- 
ginia C. Ruffin; aria from “Aida” (Verdi), Martha N. At- 
well; first movement of the pianoforte concerto in D 
minor (Rubinstein), Eleanor Proctor Furminger. _ 

The Sigma Alpha Iota program for Saturday included 
breakfast at the Hotel Hemenway, a business meeting at 
the Conservatory, luncheon at the Students’ Union, an 
automobile trip to Lexington and Concord in the afternoon, 
followed by tea at the home of Mrs. F. Addison Porter, 
Brookline, and a banquet in the evening at the Copley 
Plaza. Be ee 


Grand Forks (N. D.) Festival Plans 


Grand Forks, N. D., April 10, 1922—Announcement has 
just been made of plans for the State May Music Festival. 
Mrs. J. A. Jardine of Fargo is president of the State Fed- 
eration, and her enthusiasm and energy have been largely 
responsible for inaugurating this festival. On the evening 
of May 1, Edward Johnson of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, is to give a song recital. On the afternoon of May 2a 
program is to be given by North Dakota artists. This will 
include Dean Knute Froysaa (violinist) of the Teachers 
College at Valley City, and such organists as G. C, Ring- 
genberg, head of Music Department, Jamestown College ; 
‘ Mrs. Nearling, of Jamestown; Nils Boson, supervisor of 
music, Fargo; Clara Pollock, of Fargo, and Mrs. L. C, 
Harrington, of Grand Forks. The second afternoon will 
‘bring Mr. Ros and Mr. Rosen, winners in the piano and 
violin events respectively at the national contest held last 
June by National Federation of Music Clubs. The follow- 
ing afternoon Mildred Metcalf, assisted by Mr. Ruud, or- 
chestra director in Central —— School, Grand Forks, will 
present a program from the sc ools of Grand Forks. | 

On Wednesday evening the climax of the festival will be 
reached in a choral concert by the combined choirs of all 
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the federated clubs. The female voices will sing “Nature 
and Love,” Pale pega and the mixed choir will sing 
's Wedding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor. Grand 
Forks choirs to take part in this choral concert will be the 
Bjarne Chorus, the Acacia Masonic Chorus, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Choir, the University Men’s Glee Club 
and Women’s Glee Club and the University Oratorio So- 
ciety. Dr. Henry J. Humpstone is conductor of the Acacia 
Chorus; he has had wide experience in such work and has 
developed an excellent sagt, weir. The Bjarne Chorus 
is conducted by Mr. W. P. Rognlie; this organization has 
sung often in festivals in the northwest, particularly in 
connection with Norwegian organizations. Mr. Rognlie 
was one of the men chosen to go to Norway with the Men's 
Chorus during the summer just before the war. Mrs. 
David Stoeve has charge of the. Norwegian Lutheran 
Choir; Mrs. Stoeve has proved herself an efficient conduc- 
tor, not only by the results of her work with this choir, 
but as conductor of the State Choir which meets with the 
Annual Convention of its church. The University Glee 
clubs and Oratorio Society are conducted by Fred. A. 
Beidleman, who has come to the University of North Da- 
kota this year to do this work. It is expected that on this 
final night of the concert there will be at least three hun- 
dred voices in the choir, E. W. 


KALAMAZOO’S SPRING FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTS WIDE ATTENTION 


Annual Series of Concerts to Be Held in State Armory 
May 15, 16 and 17 

Kalamazoo, Mich., April 10.—May 15, 16 and 17 have 
been announced as the dates for Kalamazoo’s annual May 
Festival, to be held in the State armory, under the auspices 
of the Kalamazoo Choral Union. From its inception, about 
fifteen years ago, with a nucleus of a small body of singers, 
this organization has enjoyed a steady growth, until the 
total of the choru$ of trained singers numbers approxi- 
mately four hundred voices. There are no dues or fees for 
the members of the chorus, who constitute the active body 
of the Choral Union, the entire cost of maintaining the 
organization (including the fees of the artists, the cost of 
printed matter, circulars, advertising, rent of auditorium, 
etc.) being paid from the income received through the sale 
of season and single seat concert tickets. 

The officers of the Choral Union for the present season 
are Fred M. Hodge, president; Mrs. Alfred E. Curtenius, 
vice president; C. V. Buttelman, treasurer, and Bertha 
Shean Davis, secretary. Their work has been supported 
by an able board of directors, including some of the city’s 
most prominent musicians and patrons of music. The di- 
rectors are Edward B. Desenberg, A. Earl Kettle, Mrs. 
J. H. Wright, Rev. J. W. Dunning, and Albert Waldo. 

The two choruses which regularly participate in the an- 
nual May Festival have been rehearsing tirelessly, the 
Kalamazoo Choral Union under the direction of Harper 
C. Maybee, and the Children’s Chorus under the direction 
of Leoti Combs, of the Western State Normal College 
faculty, and Leslie Hanson, supervisor of music in the city 
schools. H. Glenn Henderson has given the Choral Union 
valuable assistance as accompanist. 

On the evening of May 15 the first concert of the Fes- 
tival will be in the hands of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock, assisted 
by Metropolitan artists. 

The Children’s Chorus will appear with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on the afternoon of May 16, and will 
present this year “The Singing Leaves.” Mr. Stock will 
direct orchestra and chorus. The third concert will be 
presented by the Choral Union, directed by Harper C. 
Maybee, whose training of this organization has each year 
produced excellent results. Berlioz’ “La Damnation de 
Faust” is the work to be presented, and a very enjoyable 
performance is expected. The artists secured for the lead- 
ing roles are Frances Peralta (soprano), Royal Dadmun 
and Mario Chamlee. M. J. R. 


Dobkin Engaged for Maine Festival 


Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, has been engaged by Wil- 
liam R. Chapman to appear as one of the soloists at the 
Maine Festival during the first week of October. 


KNOW YOUR VOICE 


Harold Hurlbut 


Voice Specialist 


Latest Disciple of JEAN DE RESZKE 


(Endorsed by Edmond Clement) 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Ernesto Berimen, Pianist, March 30 
Morning Telegraph Evening Werld 


He offered the “Pan” suite b Pan did quite everything in 
Betty Boutelle, . . . whic the course of it (“Pan” suite) 
proved an exquisite, fantastic excepting make music, 
music story. . . . It is real 


music-poetry and credit must be 
given the composer as well as 
the artist for a lovely thing beau- 
tifully played. 
Emma Roberts, Mezzo Contralto, March 31 
Times American 

A true musical intelligence Her interpretations do not dis 
and sympathetic understanding. close great intellectual penetra 
ag She has the art of express- tion and imagination, 
ing a variety of moods and emo- 


tions, 
Helen Teschner-Tas, Violinist, March 31 
American World 
She draws a beautiful tone Her tone is not always sooth 
from the valuable instrument, ing. 
Nina Koshetz, Soprano, April 2 
World Tribune 
- “Trepak” and “Death She was unwise in att-mpting 


the Commander,” neither of “Death the Commander. 
which could have been done with 


more thrilling dramatic power. 


Phebe Crosby, Soprano, April 5 


Tribune Evening Journal 


A fresh and sonorous voice, The greater part of it (her 
often conspicuously dramatic in program) was quite beyond her 
timbre. . . . As an interpreter interpretative abilities, She has 
Miss Crosby was intelligent, a voice of much power, faultily 
sympathetic and sincere. produced for the most part, and 

American generally cold and expressionless 


Miss Crosby possesses a voice 
that is pleasing and flexible and 
one that responds readily to the 
intelligence of the singer. 


Farrar in “Tosca,” April 10 


Herald American 
She was in good voice. . . . Miss Farrar was not in par 
She was never better in the part ticularly good voice. Moreover, 
than she was last evening. She her portrayal considered as a 
gave the audience her best, and whole was dramatically less 
- made the presentation of tense and poignant than it used 


Puccini’s opera memorable. to be, 


Elly Ney, Pianist, April 11 
Evening Journal 
She was often too much con 
cerned with externals, with mere 
effect. 


Sun 
_ When she is at the piano she 
is an intensely sincere and feel- 
ing musician. 


Reception for Schumann Heink 


Another in the series of those delightful social events 
which have taken place this season in the charming studios 
of Frank La, Forge and Ernesto Berumen, occurred on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 12, when a reception was given 
with Mme. Schumann Heink as the guest of honor. The 
spacious rooms were filled with admirers of the great diva. 
Among them were many who are prominent in the musical 
world, including Edwin Hughes, Edwin Schneider, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Golde, Yvonne de Treville, John Majeski, A 
Walter Kramer, Harold Morris, Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Mr. and Mrs, James G. MacDer- 
mid, Marie Damrosch Wiechmann, Mrs. Simon Frankel, 
Harriet Ware, Harriette Brower, Mrs. E“ de Coppet, Juliette 
de Coppet, Ethyl Hayden, Mme. Schoen-Rene, Mr. and Mrs 
Fitzhugh Haensel, Grace Denton, Grace Wagner, Harold 
Flammer, etc. 





Well known artists and teachers are availing themselves of the opportunity Mr. Hurlbut offers, 


to gain-a truly scientific knowledge of the use of the voice. 


He does not use these names for 


publicity ‘purposes, basing any claim he may have to the confidence of the public, on the vocal 
science taught him by Monsieur de Reszke, the “marvelous method” (to quote Edmond Clement ) 


which the great master recently perfected. 


STUDIO 31, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


New York 


Studio phone, Bryant 1274—Residence phone, River. 4650 


MYRTLE HALE TREADWELL, Assistant 


Morningside 5271 
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:; | REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 











(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 
“TRANSFORMATION” (Song) 
By Wintter Watts 

One of “Three Lyric Poems,” the song is for low voice, 
range low A to D, fourth line, treble clef, poem by Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and dedicated “To A. B.” Known as the 
composer of some songs which have well earned vogue, such 
as “Wings of Night,” “Like Music on the Waters,” etc., 
one definitely places him as a composer who has not only 
a present, but a future, which is vastly better. He has 
learned from the classics, absorbed song literature of all 
time, and now proceeds on his own course, one full of 
originality. This does not mean that he writes chords 
which might as well be played with both elbows, or will- 
ful discords, justifying it with the plea “I feel it that 
way.” On the contrary the music is really music, not 
cacophony, and is sure to find admiration and public per- 
formance. 

“Transformation” is a poetic idea, the sentiment being 
that “When you come back I shall be beautiful, and you 
will look with swift surprise; not knowing that I walk in 
cloistered ways, bearing within one rapt, sweet thought, 
of you.” Following four serious chords, low on the key- 
board, the melody (for low voice only) sings the opening 
strains of “There Is a Happy Land, Far, Far Away; 
Where Saints in Glory Stand, Brighter Than Day.” Inten- 
tional or not, this well known melody and note form is 
followed throughout the piece, and ending as it began. It 
is a truly beautiful song, which contraltos are sure to make 
popular, for the melody is straightforward, appealing 
unusual, with fitting harmonies, and what publishers call 
“heart interest.” 

(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
“LOVE'S A MERCHANT” 
By Molly Carew 

This is the sprightly type of English ballad with a, polka 
time refrain (which, by the way, is really in 2/4 and not in 
4/4 as the composer has indicated). Very effective as an 
encore number or for use on a popular program, 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


“| PITCH MY LONELY CARAVAN AT NIGHT” 
By Eric Coates 
Caravan songs have been quite the rage for the last 
season or two. Nobody is quite as clever as Herman Lohr 
when it comes to applying the “caravan” color by use of 
the simplest musical means, but this song of Coates has cer- 
tain decided elements of popularity. 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
“FAIRY LULLABY” 
By Roger Quilter 
Roger Quilter is a worker in cameo, with a splendid ear 
for a nice melodic line and the finest instinct for rhythmic 
quantities in the verse which he sets, The “Fairy Lullaby” 
is hardly another “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal”—one of 
the best of modern English songs—but it is an exceedingly 
beautiful little number that adds a quiet note of its own to 
any English group. The accompaniment is fresh evidence 
of the fine musicianship of this composer—published in three 
keys, e 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
“DAN CUPID” 
By Mana-Zucca 
_Mana-Zucca’s “Dan Cupid” is one of those “sure-fire” 
little numbers that are sought by popular recitalists to use 
for encores—-because they are sure to create a demand for 
more encores. There is a dainty little poem set to music 
that is equally dainty and very catchy. The whole thing 
is quite unpretentious, making little demand on either singer 
or aceompanist, but a first rate example of just the sort of 
song it was intended to be. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“TO HIS ROSES” and “A COMPARISON” 
By G. Vargas 
Both for high or medium voice. There is very little to 
recommend these two songs. The former is the simpler and 
better. “A Comparison” is about the sort of imitation 
ballad that one would expect a firm that is not in the habit 


/ 
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of publishing ballads to pick out when it wanted to try its 
hand at it. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“ALL THE WORLD'S IN LOVE” and “DEEP 
WATERMAN” 
By R. Huntington Woodman 

“All the World’s in Love” is one of those extremely sing- 
able, lyric, pleasant, refreshing and agreeable songs that 
Woodman knows so well how to write. Not difficult either 
for the singer or accompanist, but inevitably effective be- 
fore any sort of an audience. This song has a splendid 
climax and must be particularly effective for tenor, The 
lyric, too, is most attractive. 

“Deep Waterman” is a different style of song, most effec- 
tive for baritone. The “sea song” is almost a thing of the 
past but here is one distinctly modern in feeling and set to 
a clean cut tonic poem that will please any audience. “All 
the World’s in Love” is published for high and low voice; 
“Deep Waterman”—a man’s song—for low and medium 


voice, 
(Oliver Ditson, Boston and New York) 


“THEN FINISH THE LAST SONG” 
By Charles Fonteyn Manney 
This most unusual poem is by Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Charles Fonteyn Manney has provided some quite unusual 
music for it. The harmonic dress is rich, shifting and un- 
usual, yet the vocal line is simple enough and particularly 
suited in its emotional content to the meaning of the poem. 
There is a splendid emotional climax. It is truly an un- 
usual song, yet not so bizarre as to make it ineffective. 
Published in two keys. 
(Oliver Ditson, Boston and New York) 
“IN YOUR LITTLE GARDEN” 
By Charles Fonteyn Manney 
Words and music of this straightforward, simple little 
song of two pages are both by Mr. Manney, It would be 
good either for an encore or as a short number in the middle 
roup. 
wi (Oliver Ditson, Boston and New York) 
“| COULDN'T SAY ‘NO, SIR’” 
By William W. Lowitz 
Just the type of arch, coquettish sort of song that: one 
would expect from the title. Published in two keys, 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston and New York) 
“WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG” 
By Arthur Cleveland Morse 
Mr. Morse has taken a distinctly English ballad style of 
lyric by Frederick H. Martens and set it to a distinctly 
English ballad type of tune. Not very original, but readily 
singable, : 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston and New York) 
“THE WILLOW-WIND” (a Chinese Cycle) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
“The Willow Wind” (Chinese Cycle) of three songs— 
“Moonlit Tears,” “Spring Longing,” “The Streams of 
Fate.” In these three songs are two texts translated from 
the Chinese by Moon Kwan. For once Mr. Cadman has 
abandoned the Indian in favor of the Chinese, In the first 
song, use is made in the accompaniment of a Chinese flute 
song, and in the second a Chinese theme is introduced for 
the voice. The third is colorful but the color in this case 
is all Cadman. Most effective is the first one, “Moonlit 
Tears.” 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston and New York) 
“LITTLE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE” 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
A typical Cadman song in its simplest style, frankly 
melodic and not involved harmonically. 


Hans Hess Pupil Scores in Chicago Debut 


One of the interesting Chicago debuts this season was 
that of Ethel Murray, cellist and artist pupil of Hans Hess, 
the prominent cellist and teacher of that instrument. Miss 
Murray made a most favorable impression with the critics 
and together with the enthusiasm shown by her audience, 
which demanded three encores, her recital was a decided 
success for both teacher and pupil. 

Herman Devries, the eminent Chicago critic, wrote in 
the Chicago American that “the Handel sonata in G minor 
revealed Miss Murray the possessor of a full, vibrant tone, 
musicianly qualities, good style, and a well grounded tech- 
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nic.” The Chicago Journal of March 24 said: “Miss Mur- 
ray ip aed a good rhythmical sense and a tone of excep- 
tional breadth and beauty. Handel’s sonata in G minor is 
one to test a musician’s fitness, and it was played with taste 
and skill which left no question of the '$ ac - 
ments.” The o Daily News wrote this: “Ethel 
Murray in Handel’s G minor sonata disclosed a serviceable 
technic and a tone of good quality. She pleased the audi- 
ence and added encores.” 

The program consisted of the Handel G minor sonata, 
Tschaikowsky’s theme and variations, Grainger’s “Christ- 
= Carol,” Lagourge “Angelus,” and “The Bee,” by 


American Orchestral Society Plays for High 
Schools 


The American Orchestral Society (Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
founder, and Dirch Foch, conductor) gave three recitals in 
the New York City high schools during the past week. 
April 3 the orchestra performed in the auditorium of Stuy- 
vesant High School to 1,800 of the student body. On April 
4 the orchestra played before the student body of Commer- 
a i School, Brooklyn, and on April 7 in Morris High 


The concerts, arranged by Franklin Robinson, business 
r of the orchestra, formed part of the plan which 
Mr. Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public Schools of the 
City of New York, has been following in an effort to build 
up the high school orchestras, It is hoped that next season 
this orchestra may be available for a similar purpose for a 
series of monthly concerts which will be given in all high 
schools in the City of New York. 

The program was as follows: Overture to the “Fying 
Dutchman,” prelude to Act 3 of the “Maestersingers,” 
“Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” “Liebstod” from “Tristan 
and Isolde” and the “Rienzi” overture. 


Namara Wins Unstinted Praise in Texas 


“Certainly she has won many friends in Texas, and will be 
welcome back at an early date.” Such was the verdict of the 
Fort Worth Record, of March 29, after Marguerite 
Namara’s very successful appearance there as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on tour. And the Austin 
Daily was equally as enthusiastic: “Marguerite Namara 
proved to be the most popular artist who has sung before 
an Austin audience in many moons, and her beauty, gracious- 
ness and superb voice called for long and continuous ap- 
plause.” Still another Texan city was eloquent in its praise 
of the prima donna soprano of the Chicago Opera, to judge 
by the following excerpt that appeared in the Port Arthur 
Daily: “Mme. Namara captivated the audience with her 
charm and sincerity at the performance last night. It is 
a rare voice indeed that not only impresses an audience 
with the freedom and ease of its tone production, but also 
with the individuality of its timbre as well, and both these 
qualities are present to an extraordinary degree in the lyric- 
coloratura of Namara.” Besides the appearance quoted above 
Mme. Namara has also sung in Dallas, Denton, Belton and 
Houston, in Texas, as soloist with the orchestra. 


Thomson Arranges Series for Pittsburgh 


Edith Taylor Thomson, the concert manager of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has booked her artists for the concerts which 
she will conduct at the Carnegie Music Hall during the 
1922-23 season. The opening concert will given on 
Thursday evening, November 2, when. Titta Ruffo will 
appear, The second, November 23, will find Erika Morini 
the star of the evening, and at the third, December 14, 
there will be two artists—Queena Mario, soprano, and 
Vincente Ballaster, baritone. The program for the fourth 
and closing bese 5 igre be given Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, cellist. In ition to 
this series Mrs. Thomson will present several other artists 
at ay Mosque and Carnegie Music Hall, including John 
McCormack, Chaliapin and others. 


Haywood Guest Teacher in Boston 


Frederick H. Haywood, of New York, spent April 3 in 
Boston teaching at the Baldwin Studios. In the evening he 
gave a lecture in Huntington Chambers before a body of 
private teachers and public school supervisors, under the 
personal direction of Wilhelmina Baldwin, well known 
teacher of voice and representative of the Haywood Insti- 
tute of Universal Song. There were a number of promi- 
nent musicians present at this lecture, which was given 
under title of “Can Voice Culture Be Made an Academic 
Subject?” 


Roxas Pupil with “Good Morning Dearie” 

Ivia Perrine, a young soprano who has studied with 
Emilio A. Roxas since last October, has been engaged, after 
three months’ study, by Charles Dillingham for his pro- 
duction of “Good Morning, Dearie.” In addition to her 
public work, Miss Perrine is diligently studying opera and 
concert repertory under Maestro Roxas. - 


“Bitterness of Love” by Radio 
J. Fischer & Brother, publishers of James P, Dunn’s 
“The Bitterness of Love,” recently received word that this 
well known song has been transmitted by radio, Several 
evenings thereafter Nina Morgana sang “The Bitterness of 
Love” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Ney to Tour West Next Season 


Elly Ney was scheduled to sail for Europe on April 15. 
She will return to America next season for an extended 
tour, including the West. 
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“Jeanne Laval sang warmly and colorfully. She is a singer of 
taste and intelligence.” — 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 


—New York Sun. 
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DENVER MUSIC SOCIETY HOLDS 
A NOVEL “SPRING FROLIC” 


Piastro-Mirovitch Recital—Galli-Curci Concert a Gala Affair 
—Chorus Event—Musical Society Program—Wolcott 
Conservatory Concert—Chamber Music Recital 

Denver, Col., March 29.—A dinner at the Shirley-Savoy, 
followed by “Carnival Scenes” (op. 4, 11, 44), as announced 
by the program, was the form chosen by the Denver Musi- 
cal Society for its Spring Frolic on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 28. The entertainment, sparkling with fun and clever- 
ness, included a humorous pianologue, by Feraldine Garrar 
(Camp W. Foltz) ; Joseph Newman, in his own inimitable 
songs; impersonations, by Walter Tripp; Mme. Telephono- 
witch (Hattie Louise Sims), demonstrator of the famous 
mechanical doll; “Bella May” (Mrs. Harry Bellamy) ; 
minstrel songs by the Yeager Male Quartet; bird songs by 

rs. M. E. Shuck; “Dance in the Clouds,” by Violet 
Latchford, and finally a clever burlesque by Jean Milne 
Gower, “Shades of ‘The Mikado,’” with the following in 
the cast: Joseph Ine Trott, Camp Wellington Foltz, Paul 
Clarke Stauffer, Jean Gwendolyn Gower, Gladys Florence 
Conrad, Irene Wellington Foltz, Harriet Michaelis Payne, 
Sally Estella Moore. Josephine White, in a charming Pier- 
rot costume, heralded each number on the program with a 
flourish of trumpet and some ingenious verses. One hundred 
and thirty members of the society were present. 

Musica Society Orrers INNOVATIONS. 

At a recent meeting of the board of the Musical Society, 
several new ideas were launched which are proving of in- 
terest to Denver musicians. The first innovation decided 
upon was a course in harmony and composition, under the 
tuition of a widely known composer, Horace Tureman. 
Since it is the desire of the musical society to be of service, 
part of the expense will be borne by the society, so that 
members may avail themselves of this opportunity at small 
outlay. Another interesting innovation, is that of a music 
contest for advanced students residing in Denver, to be held 
during Music Week at the Municipal Auditorium. This 
contest has been planned with the idea of encouraging and 
inspiring music students to greater efforts in artistic 
achievement, and will be open to all Denver students of 
voice, violin and piano up to the age of twenty-five years. 
The winner in each section will be awarded a medal of 
honor, and the judges will be chosen from outside the city. 

Prastro-Msrovitcn REeEcitAt. 

Denver has heard so many splendid new violinists the last 
season or two that the hearty reception accorded Mishel 
Piastro on March 2, when the young Russian gave a recital 
jointly with Alfred Mirovitch, speaks volumes for his ac- 
complishments, Mr. Piastro draws a luscious tone from his 
violin and his digital facility is remarkable, but his most 
astounding quality is his bow technic. He introduced some 
fascinating tricks of the bow in Wieniawski’s “Russian 
Carnival.” A much enjoyed part of his program was the 
Sinding suite in A minor, to which he gave exquisite inter- 
pretation. He was recalled numerous times. Much praise 
must be given Zella Cole Lof, a Denver pianist, who 
accompanied Mr. Piastro at a moment's notice and did it 
extremely well. Mr. Mirovitch repeated the success he had 
made in previous Denver appearances. He was at his best 
in the Chopin group, which he played delightfully, with 
clean technic, delicate phrasing and poetical tone. This was 
an Oberfelder concert. 

Gatit-Curcr Concert A GALA AFFAIR. 

The auditorium was packed, from the last drop curtain 
on the stage to the topmost row in the gallery, on March 
8, when Mme. Galli-Curci gave her Denver recital, under 
Robert Slack’s management. The program was unusually 
well balanced and unhackneyed, and was given with such 
consummate art and beauty that it will long remain in the 
memory of every fortunate auditor as a red-letter event. 
Every vocal feat is performed with the utmost ease, 
charm and precision, and the golden voice is at all times 
warm, vibrant and full of color. Assisting Mme. Galli- 
Curci were Homer Samuels, a master accompanist, and 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist. Mr. Samuels also appeared on 
the program as composer, his song, “Pierrot,” and the flute 
solo, “Autumn Leaves a-Whirl,” proving to be captivating 
numbers, full of individuality and charm. 

Cuorvus Event. 

Challoner’s “A Psalm of Life” was the chief number of 
a fine choral concert at the auditorium on the evening of 
March 6, for the benefit of the Denver Community Service 
Bureau. The Municipal Chorus, John C. Wilcox, director, 
and the Denver Teachers’ Chorus, formerly directed by the 
late William Alfred White, did magnificent work, A bril- 
liant number on the program was Cadman’s “The Sunset 
Trail,” written for and dedicated to Mr. Wilcox and the 
Denver Municipal Chorus. 

Musicat Society ProcraM. 

A varied and enjoyable program was given 5 oy Musi- 
cal Society on March 23 at Knight-Campbell Hall, which 
served to introduce several musicians new to Denver. Those 

rticipating in the program were Esther Gumaer and 

amie Kolinsky-Cohn, pianists; Albert Kyffin, tenor; 
Frankie Nast, violinist; Gwendoline Gower, mezzo soprano ; 
Marvella Armand, cellist, and a ladies’ double trio including 
Miss Cooley, Miss Wilkie, Miss Gower, Miss Brophy, Mrs. 
Jack Cary and Mrs. Foltz (Camp W. Foltz, director). 
Cuamser Music REcIrTAL. 

The twelfth recital of the Denver String Quartet 
took place Sunday afternoon, March 26, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hart, and consisted of the Hadyn 
quartet, No. 8, in B major; Debussy quartet in G minor, 
op. 10 (third movement), and the Beethoven quartet, op. 
50, No. 3. The personnel of the quartet is as follows: 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first violin; Walter C. Nielsen, 
second violin; Maurice Perlmutter, viola; Siguro Fred- 
ericksen, cello, and Horace Tureman, director. 

Woxcott Conservatory CONCERT. 

The fourth faculty recital of the Wolcott Conservatory 
of Music occurred March 24 at the Wolcott School audi- 
torium, and presented Frankie Nast,: violinist, and Marie 
E. Donoldson, pianist, in an interesting program. Miss Nast 
played a Bruch concerto and a group of shorter numbers. 
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Mrs. Donaldson’s selections were by Daquin, Schumann, 
Chopin and Saint-Saéns. Dr. John Gower played a pipe 
organ accompaniment for Miss Nast’s first solo, Martini’s 
“Andantino.” Miss Nast is a well schooled violinist, display- 
ing an excellent technic, a full, smooth tone and admirable 
interpretative skill. Mrs. Donaldson won much well de- 
served success in her part of the program, playing bril- 
liantly and with a fine sense of tonal balance. ss | T 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., Issues New Spring 
Catalogue © 


The publishing house of Chappell-Harms, Inc., has issued 
its spring catalogue. A more diversified assortment of songs 
has not been received by the Musica. Courter. There are 
ballads for every voice, and concert artists who are in 
search of new material will find a most interesting collec- 
tion in these new numbers. Particularly attractive for vari- 
ous forms of entertainment, and worthy of special mention 
are: “Wonderful Wonderland,” by Dorothy Forster; “Love 
Calling Over the Years,” by Elliott; “That Dream-Time in 
June-Time,” also by Forster; “Since You have Smiled,” 
another ballad by Forster; “The Auld Nest,” by Ernest 
Longstaffe, and “The Piper of Love,” by Molly Carew, 
and there are many others. All of these songs will be listed 
in the MusicaL Courter and reviewed in detail in later 
issues. 


William Juliber Gives Successful Recital 


A recital was given recently at Aeolian Hall by William 
Juliber, a young and talented pianist, which created con- 
siderable enthusiasm both at the recital and later in the 
press. He presented an excellent program, displaying a 
fine tone and excellent technic, Mr. Juliber has been con- 
nected with the Malkin Music School for a number of years, 
and has many students under his guidance, many of whom 
will make their debuts in the musical profession in the near 
future. Mr. Juliber is now arranging new programs for 
next season. 


Claire Gillespie to Sing Again for Radio 

The clear, high soprano voice of Claire Gillespie was 
broadcasted from W. J. Z. Westinghouse Electric Station, 
Newark, N. J., on the evening of April 4. Reports from 
widely scattered points attest that her voice was heard very 
distinctly. Miss Gillespie has been requested to be soloist 
again at the same station with the Ninth Coast Artillery 
Band, in the early part of May. 


Paul Parks on Tour in Ohio 
Paul Parks, recent winner of the Bispham prize contest, 
left New York recently for a tour of his home state, Ohio. 
Besides his bookings for concerts, he will sing the bari- 
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tone solos in Deems Taylor's “The Highwayman” with the 
Women’s Music Club of Lima, Ohio, an organization of a 
thousand members, Millie Sonntag Urfer, conductor. 


Fontainebleau School of Music Announcement 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music, held April 7, a report was read by 
the president of the American Committee concerning the 
enrollment of students as follows: 

Twenty-two states are represented so far in the enrollment. Fifty 
seven pupils have passed their examinations. Six more are still to 
be examined. Of those passed are: Twenty-seven piano pupils, five 
organ, six singing, six violin, four composition, two conducting, six 
harmony, and two harp. 

The committee is desirous that the different departments 
should be equalized as far as numbers are concerned to 
some extent. Pupils are urged to avail themselves of the 
opportunities of the harp, cello, viola, and especially of the 
singing department, to which a course of opera and opera 
comique has been added this year. This department is in 
charge of M. Hettich, professor at the Conservatoire, and 
M. Panzera, of the Opera Comique, two very illustrious 
teachers, 

Twenty-three of last year’s pupils have remained in 
Paris, and many of these will be again at Fontainebleau 
this summer. Three are going from the United States who 
were there last summer. Of the pupils enrolied this year 
twenty-five are heads of music departments in the universi- 
ties and colleges from all parts of the United States. 

For further information in regard to these courses, 
address Fontainebleau School of Music, 103 East 75th 
street, New York City. 


Dolores at Bedloe’s Island Radio Concert 


On April 14 Mina Dolores, soprano, gave a radio concert 
at Bedloe’s Island, and two days later she was soloist with 
the Little Symphony Orchestra at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Tomorrow, April 21, Miss Dolores is scheduled to give a 
Russian program in costume at the College Club. Easter 
week she filled a re-engagement at the Astor Theater. 


Thanks to Edwin Litchfield Turnbull 


Through the courtesy of Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins Musical Association of Baltimore, 
music lovers of Stockbridge have been able to hear some 
splendid concerts given by Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist, 
organist and composer. 


Seibert Directs “Seven Last Words” 
Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ” was given 
at the Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., on Sunday 
evening, April 9, under the direction of Henry F. Seibert, 
organist and choirmaster. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE’S PRELIMINARY 
TRIALS OF PRIZE COMPETITIONS CLOSE 





Judges Select Those Who Are to Appear at Final Contest on April 29 at Orchestra Hall—Louise St. John Westervelt 
Directs Chorus—Student Dormitories at Bush Conservatory Prove Popular—Lillian Prudden Wins Favor— 
Siloti Brilliant Soloist with Symphony Orchestra—Ponselle Sings with Ampico—Notes 


Chicago, Ill, April 15—As only a few concerts were 
given during the week the space generally used for that 
purpose will be given to other matters. 


A Criticism. 
In the issue of April 6, an article appeared in these col- 


umns in which it was stated that “many young musicians 
have shown conclusively in their recital appearances that 
they have no message to deliver and in the case of at least 


two women that their place was at home and not on the 
concert platform.” No names were mentioned, yet a lady 
called this office by telephone and criticised the writer's 
attitude on her behalf. The lady probably thought the 
remark was addressed to her, that she had no message to 
deliver and that her place was at home! Maybe she is 
right, judging from what the daily press had to say about 
her following her lone appearance in recital in Chicago. 
“What do the critics know, anyway,” said the lady. Not 
much to be sure, since they criticised her; a great deal, in- 
deed, if they had praised her. No one is a prophet in his 
own town, and maybe when the lady goes to New York she 
will fare better, especially if in the metropolis all the critics 
are deaf 
ApvERTISING AGENCIES, 

Advertising agencies, in general, have little to do for 
music schoois—that is to say, big advertising agencies, 
reliable ones. This is due to various reasons, big music 
schools generally placing their own advertising and en- 
gaging some one to write their copy, and small music 
schools not having sufficient funds for advertising pur 
poses to interest those big advertising agencies. Once in 
a while a school of music employs an agency and once in a 
while the results are distressful. A recent example was 
the one of a school having its home in the Fine Arts 
Building Annex, which, having paid an agency for adver- 
tisements to appear in musical papers, found out that be- 
fore closing forever its doors the agency had not paid the 
music papers for the space contracted for and used in those 
musical papers. The management will probably have to 
suffer the loss as the agency was used only as its agent 
and the lack of judgment in the business end may also in- 
dicate a lack of judgment in other directions. As it is, 
music schools do not need to place their advertising through 


advertising agencies—anyway, as far as musical papers are 
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concerned, and considering that the big schools of Chicago 
place their advertising direct, the smaller schools do not 
need to be exceptions. 


“Rusint A Cominc Operatic Star.” 


According to Mario Rubini’s own statement, which was 
handed this office some time ago, he is “a coming operatic 
star.” Mr. Rubini is modest and big things have been pre- 
dicted for him by his numerous teachers. Mr, Rubini has 
already been called by some the successor of Caruso, the 
rival of Bonci, the equal of Muratore, and now, Mr. Rubini 
has opened a studio in one of the downtown office buildings. 
Mr. Rubini, it is said, knows more about the voice than all 
the Chicago vocal teachers put together, according to him- 
self. As aforesaid, Mr. Rubini is a modest man, who sel- 
dom speaks about himself; he does big things, or may or 
will, especially if he goes on singing as he does today. 


Curcaco Musica Cottece Prize Competitions, 


The preliminary competitions for the prizes presented 
annually in the Chicago Musical College, closed last Satur- 
day, having been contanted daily in Ziegfeld Theater. The 
following artists officiated as judges: Tas J. Blackmore, 
Earl Blair, Gordon Campbell, John Alden Carpenter, ws 
Chiapusso, Jeannette Durno, Henry Purmort Eames, Her- 
bert Gould, Arthur Granquist, William Lester, Heniot 
Levy, Herbert Miller, ar Nelson, Boza Oumiroff, Sil- 
vio Scionti, Alexander Sebald, Henri Shostac, Allen Spen- 
cer, Mischa Violin. 

The competitions opened with the contest in connection 
with the Lyon & Healy prize of a valuable violin. The 
following students were chosen by the judges to appear at 
the final contest in Orchestra Hall, April Glen Halik, 
La Crosse, Wis.; Mrs. Almeda Jones, Seattle, Wash.; 
Philip Kaufman, Chicago. The competitions in connection 
with the Chicago Musical College’s prize of an entire mu- 
sical education for vocal competitors were held last Tues- 
day, the following four students selected for appearance 
at the final contest: George Gunn,’ Jacksonville, Ill.; Mark 
Love, Syracuse, N. Y.; Ethel MacDonald, Lincoln, Ill; 
Zelma Smithpeter, Carrollton, Mo. 

Competitors for the Cable Piano Company’s prize of a 
Conover grand piano were so numerous that three days had 
to be devoted to the contest. These took place last Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. The following students 
were chosen for appearance at the final contest: Hadassah 
Delson, Chicago; Dorothy Kendrick, Dallas, Tex.; Ethel 
Stenn, Chicago. 

The prize of a grand piano offered by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, Boston, was competed for last Satur- 
day. The following were chosen by the judges for the 
final contest: Adelaide Anderson, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Joseph Corre, Chicago; Lillian Rogers, Port Gibson, Miss. 

At the final competition in Orchestra Hall, April 29, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, directed by Frederick Stock, 
will play the accompaniments to the arias and concertos 
and the judges will comprise Frederick Stock, Prof, Leo- 
pold Auer, Vesst Lhevinne and Herbert Witherspoon. 

The concert that was given Saturday morning in Zieg- 
feld Theater was presented by the Children’s Department. 


Using Witmark Sonos. 


Gaetano Viviano, Chicago baritone, who is now with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, has used “The Heart Call” and 
“Regret,” two well known songs by Frederick Vanderpool, 
on many successful concert pr ms, which he has given 
during the past season. On March 21, Mr, Viviano ap- 
peared on a program in Newark (N. J.), with Olga Car- 
rara and Giulio Crimi, and the above numbers, sung as en- 
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cores after a group of operatic airs, provoked enthusiastic 


a ause. 
om N. S. F. MANAGER. 


Once upon a time there was a woman who deposited a 
few hundred dollars in a banking institution and, when in- 
formed that she had overdrawn her account, was incensed 
at the cashier of the institution. “The very idea,” said she, 
“to accuse me of doing such a thing. My goodness! I 
have not as yet used half of my blank checks.” There is 
in Chicago a would-be manager who must think that 
though he has yet many blank checks on the Central Trust 
Company Bank, his account there must be a large one, con- 
sidering the big amount of checks returned marked N. S. F. 
Not so foolish will be New York managers, press agents, 
associates and musicians, not to speak of a few florists, to- 
bacconists and others who would not believe the warni 
of this office when a year ago it was stated in these col- 
umns that prudence should shown when dealing with 
the man who went through bankruptcy rather than to pay 
just debts, including one to a well known florist, who, how- 
ever, “got even” by punishing the yo man as he should, 
pummeling him until his foot and h hurt. Among his 
latest victims is Frederick Donaghey, former critic on the 
Chicago Tribune, who was returned a check for $450, bear- 
ing the letters “N. S, F.,” which caused not so much con- 
sternation as contempt to have been made a dupe of so 
insignificant a man as that little manager who thinks him- 
self the Beau Brummel of Michigan avenue, wearing a 
boutonniere and smoking huge cigars that he lights up with 
checks as good as he gives out. 

Louise St. Joun Westervert Directs Cuorus. 

Under the able direction of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
the Sherman Park Choral Club rendered a program made 
up of selections from Handel’s “Messiah,” Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 4, with the assistance of Georgia Nettles Her- 
locker, soprano, and Catherine Miller, contralto. 


Stupent Dormitories at Busy Conservatory Prove 
PopuLar. 

The real homelike environment and artistic atmosphere 
which pervades the dormitories of Bush Conservatory have 
been greatly appreciated by out-of-town students during the 
past and bid fair to make them very popular with busy 
students during the coming summer session which opens 
its ten-week term on May 54 its eight-week term on June 
7, and its five-week term on June 28, all closing August 2. 

There is a great economy of time and money in availing 
oneself of the privileges of these dormitories. With a busy 
schedule such as many of the summer students follow, time 
is too valuable a factor to waste in getting to and from 
the Conservatory. “The location is ideal, being convenient 
to the shopping district, the lake, and many places of 
amusement. The low rates established by the management 
for the summer terms are also of consideration, as no- 
where in the city could the same privileges and comforts be 
procured for the same money. The rooms are most desir- 
able, well ventilated and well lighted, and the meals are 
home-cooked and wholesome. 

The fraternal spirit, which is so evident among the stu- 
dents at the dormitories, is a rare thing to find in the midst 
of so — a city. It is almost as if they were of one big 
family, all having common interests and consequently very 
congenial. This is one of the reasons why mothers feel 
so at ease concerning the welfare of either son or daugh- 
ter when that son or daughter is pursuing his musical edu- 
cation at Bush Conservatory and is a resident of the dor- 
mitories. £ 

Consequently, the Summer Student of Bush Conserva- 
tory will be well taken care of if arrangements are made 
early enough, both in the matter of excellent training under 
a corps of instructors of enviable reputation, and in the 
matter of living conditions, which, even to the student of 
art, is of grave importance. 

Artuur Krarr to Locate 1n New York. 

After this season Chicago will be deprived of one of its 
most prominent artists, as Arthur Kraft, tenor, will leave 
here at the close of the season for New York, where he 
will locate hereafter. Chicago’s loss is New York’s gain! 
Mr. Kraft has already been engaged as tenor soloist at St. 
Bartholomew's Church—one of the most enviable church 
positions in the metropolis. He will be connected with 
Frank La Forge as assistant in his studios. 


Grace Weis In DeMANp. 

Not only is Grace Welsh a most successful pianist, but 
also as a composer she is fast coming to the fore. She 
played a group of her own compositions for the Chicago 
Artists’ Association, April 11, and is engaged for a recital 
at St. Joseph’s Auditorium, Des Moines (Ia.), April 18. 
Following this engagement she will appear as soloist at 
Ci oo State Music Teachers’ convention, at Iowa City 

“Se 

Many Gunn Stupents 1n Coiiece Competitions. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn was largely represented in the Chi- 
cago Musical College’s piano competitions last week. Six 
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of his pupils played the finale of the in E minor con- 
certo in the preliminary competitions for the Conover 
grand piano, and in the semi-finale five of them were still 
competing, two of them being chosen to compete in Orches- 
tra Hall with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, on April 
29. In the Mason & Hamlin competition, for which the 
Borowski D minor concerto was the work selected, Mr. 
Gunn entered only two students, of whom one was chosen 
for the’ Orchestra Hall event. In other words, of the six 
pupils who will play with Mr. Stock and the orchestra on 
April 29, three will represent Mr. Gunn. 
Busu Conservatory Notes. 

Fyrne Bogle, pianist in the master class at Bush Con- 
servatory, and Leola Aikman, soprano pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, are booked for a series of recitals in Tlinois and 
Missouri. These talented young musicians will appear in 
Marion, Benton, Centralia, Mattoon, St. Louis, and other 
places, and will leave about the middle of the month. 

Clay Hart, tenor pupil of Herbert Miller at Bush Con- 
servatory, has just returned from a trip in the southern 
states with the Kaynor Operatic Quartet. The quartet in- 
cluded in its tour the following cities: St. Louis, Dallas, 
Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, Kansas City and Oklahoma 
City. © 

On Monday afternoon, April 10, Gustaf Holmquist, bari- 
tone, who is a member of the Bush Conservatory faculty, 
appeared at the Englewood Women’s Club with Edgar A. 
Nelson, also of the Bush Conservatory, as his accompanist. 

There was a recital of advanced students: of Bush Con- 
servatory in the piano, voice and violin departments, on 
April 15. . 

The chamber music program under the direction of Rich- 
ard Czerwonky at Bush Conservatory on April 6 was but 
the first of a series of weekly programs which are to occur. 
These programs are preserited by the ensemble class of the 
master school, and judging by the enthusiasm with greeted 
the April 6 program, they will prove very popular. 

On April 13 Ruth Mover, talented young pupil of Mme. 
Julie Rive-King gave a program at Hyde Park High 
School. 

Charlotte Van Wickle, soprano pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, of Bush Conservatory, gave a program of folk songs 
on’ April 12 in Mr. Clark’s studio at Bush Conservatory. 

Elsa Deutzman, soprano pupil of Mme. Wegener, has 
scored much success this past season in leading roles at 
the Bush Temple Theater, and has been re-engaged for 
next season. : 

Clay Hart, tenor and member of the master school, sings 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, on April 16, ‘ 

Helen Smith, soprano pupil, has been engaged to give 
- a series of recitals in her home state of Kansas the latter 
part of the month. 

On Thursday morning, April 13, the students of Bush 
Conservatory gave a program at the Waller High School. 
Artuur Krart Sincs with Armour GLee CLus. 
As soloist with the Armour Glee Club on April 12, 
Arthur Kraft, Chicago’s popular tenor, scored his cus- 
tomary huge success, according to reports at hand. No 
tickets were received at this office and therefore the con- 

cert cannot be reviewed. 

v .Davpr Purp. Hearp 1n Concert. 

Mary’ Joyce Powelankey, lyric. soprano and pupil of 
races nad scored success ata concert given under 
the auspices of the Menorah Society at’ Mandel! Hall, Satur- 
day evening, April 8, singing several groups of Hebrew 
numbers. ; 

Curcacoan 79. Be Honorep By FRENCH. 

This office predicts that-on Tuesday evening, April 18, 
an American musician will be honored by the French Repub- 
lic ‘as no other musician has been honored, as. he will be 
doubly rewarded for his services to France by receiving 
from the French secretary of foreign affairs and the Secre- 
tary of Arts and Public Instruction a token generally given 
only ‘to kings and high representatives of nations. Then, 
again the same Chicago musician will be made on that date, 
or soon afterwards, a member of the Legion of Honor. 
The presentation will be made by Henri Barthelemy, the 
popular and efficient French consul in Chicago, who will 
deliver an appropriate speech on the occasion at the French 
Theater. 

Marie Zennt Has Busy WEEK. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, is having a busy week. 
She sings in an Easter recital at Springfield (Ill.), April 
16; at St. Louis, April 18; at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
musicale, April 20; at the Chicago Beach Hotel, April 23, 
and at the Kansas City festival, April 27. 

CotumBIA ScHoot Activities. 

The last studio recital given by the students of Louise 
St. John Westervelt was rendered by Sylvia Francisco, 
soprano; Elizabeth Houston, contralto, and Katherine Bil- 
lig, soprano. The next program will be given April 22. 

Parthenia Vogelback, pianist and member of the faculty, 
appeared in the Young Artists’ Series in the Recital Hall 
of the Fine Arts Building, on April 13. Mrs. Vogelback 
received her training in the school under the director, Clare 
Osborn Reed. Margaret Farr, who studies with Walter 
Spry, will appear on the same series Thursday evening, 
April 20. — c ) 

The Thursday evening concerts in the School Recital 
/ Hall will be resumed on April 27, The program will be a 
' joint recital by Esther Rich, pianist and Georgia Herlocker, 
soprand, with Ann Dvorsky-Long accompanist. The three 
young women are members of the faculty. & 

A studio recital was given on April 15 by the pupils of 
Lena B. Moore. She presented a number of her young 
pupils who demonstrated the work they have done’ in the 
past term. : 

Word has just been received from Columbus (Nebr.) 
that May Bailey, who went there last month to fill the 
unexpired term, has been unanimously elected as supervisor 
for next year at a considerable increase in salary. . 

Florence E. Mitchell, whose home is in Salem (Ind.), 
and who graduated from the Public School Music rt- 

ment last June and has been supervising at Sheffield (TIl.) 
for the past year, presented the beautiful operetta, “The 
Wild Rose,” on April 7, in the Opera House. This operetta 
was given by the girls of the High School. , 

Mrs. Gene Cook, who graduated from the Public School 


Music department at mid-year and was immediately ap- _ 
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pointed supervisor at Jerome (Ariz.), was given the direc- 
tion of a program together with C. A. Caton by the school 
in the principal theater of the city. The program included 
vocal and instrumental solos, chorus work, rhythmic drills 
and several selections by the band. 

Joyce Hazel Hetley, of the Glencoe Branch, recently 
appeared as soloist before the Glencoe Woman's Club. 

The annual May Festival in the Auditorium Recital Hall 
was given by the children’s department on April 13. The 
soloists were from the piano and violin departments, and 
on May 20 a demonstration of the class work in ear train- 
ing, sight reading, keyboard harmony, improvisation and 
Dalcroze eurythmics will be given. 

James Hamirton REcirTAt. 

On April 11 James Hamilton, tenor, was heard in a joint 
recital at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. Mr. Hamilton 
pleased his listeners greatly with his splendid singing of 
selections by Lalo, Rubinstein, Handel, Handel-Bibb, Brans- 
combe, Stickles, Elgar, Leoncavallo, Burleigh and. Dich- 
mont, " 

AMERICAN ConservAToRY DotNcs. 

Advanced piano pupils of Allen Spencer and violin pupils 
of Adolf Weidig furnished this Saturday afternoon's pro- 
gram at Kimball Hall. Those participating were Herbert 
Foote, Elsie Johnson, Emily Volker, Elizabeth King, Leila 
Horn, Besse Baker, Alice Coppins, Erwin Wellanborn and 
Miriam Barber. 

The children’s class gave a charming presentation of the 
fairy play, “The Magic Bell,” in three acts, at Kimball 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 8. The large audience 
present manifested its hearty appreciation of the children’s 
work by frequent applause. The first part of the program 
consisted of welt chosen piano selections played by advanced 
pupils of Adalbert Huguelet and Olga Kuechler. 

The organ department of the American Conservatory has 
within the past few years received an impetus that can 
truly be termed as remarkable. In order to offer to the 
students every possible advantage, the Kimball company is 
installing two new organs of the most modern type in 
studios of the conservatory. 


Free Master INTERPRETATION CLAsses Feature at Busu 
CONSERVATORY. 


The Master Interpretation Classes, which are to be con- 
ducted again this summer at Bush Conservatory free to 
all qualified students, are for the purpose of continuing 
the work done at the Master School during the winter sea- 
son, and the same artist instructors will conduct these classes 
during the summer session. These classes are deservedly 
popular because they give to the student who is equipped 
to study artist repertory an opportunity to hear master 
criticisms and suggestions on the performance of members 
of the class. There are two groups of members—the list- 
ening group and the active group. The members of the 
active group are chosen for unusual ability to perform pub- 
licly and because of the necessary technical and musical 
equipment, and are selected by examinations which this 
season will be held June 26 at the conservatory. Those 
not desiring or not eligible for active membership may join 
the listening group upon application. 

The artist teachers who will direct the Master Interpre- 
tation Classes this summer are as follows: Edgar A. Nel- 
son, dean; piano, Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie _Rive-King; 
voice, Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff; violin, Richard 
Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn, and composition, Edgar A. 
Brazelton. 

SympuHony Season Nearinc C Lose. 

Nearing the end of a long and most enjoyable journey 
one seems to realize more what a really delightful one it 
has been, and a feeling of regret that it will soon be over 
creeps up. The same is undoubtedly true of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra patrons who enjoyed to its fullest 
extent the entire season of concerts by that splendid organi- 
zation, but their hearty enthusiasm at this week’s concerts 
—the last but one—carried with it the feeling of regret. 
Perhaps this, too, made one enjoy so much more the excel- 
lent program set forth by Frederick Stock and his orchestra 
on Good Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 14 
and 15, First interest centered around Henry Eichheim’s 
“Oriental Impressions,” which were new here. Conducted 
by the composer, a former Chicagoan, and played ex- 
quisitely by the orchestra these sketches made a decidedly 
vivid impression upon the listeners, who loudly applauded 
the composer. Inasmuch as this same composition was 
presented recently by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
reviewed in last week’s Musicat Courter, this reviewer 
will merely add that they are fascinating bits of oriental 
color and melody and proved a real novelty... The soloist 
of the week was Sophie Braslau, who scored heavily in 
“Andromache’s Lament,” from Bruch’s “Achilles,” and El- 
gar’s “Sea Pictures,” which served to bring out the many 
beauties of her rich contralto voice. The “Procession of 
the Knights of the Holy Grail” and the “Good Friday Speii, 
Transformation Scene and Glorification,” from Wagner's 
“Parsifal,” opened and closed the program, respectively. 
Then there was the Schumann D minor symphony, stir- 
ringly rendered. 

Musica, News Items. 


The Lake View Musical Society presented an artists’ 
concert on April 10, at the Parkway Hotel, when the pro- 
gram was given by the Chicago Solo Choir, with Eric De 
Lamarter conducting, and Zetta Gay Whitson, violinist. 


The annual “get-together luncheon” and program at the . 


Drake Hotel, April 17, of the Musicians’ Club of Women 
closed the club’s season. The program was presented by 
Helen Rosenfeld Walton, dancer; Louise Ayers Garnett, 
reader, and Jeanne Woolford, contralto, and a_ string 
orchestra. 

Propigy Pianist In Recitar. 

Isabelle Yalkovsky, prodigy pianist and artist pupil of 
Esther Harris Dua, made her debut under the direction of 
F. Wight Neumann at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, April 
9, assisted by thirty-five members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Karl Reckzeh. She 
was greeted by a capacity house and rendered a classic 
program selected from compositions by Bach-Tausig, Mo- 
zart, Chopin, Mendelssohn, MacDowell, Leschetizky, Scri- 
abin, Paganini-Liszt and Liszt-Busoni, in three of which 
she was accompanied. by the orchestra. 

Throughout the entire recital she completely effaced her 
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ESTHER HARRIS DUA AND HER PUPIL, ISABELLE 
YALKOVSKY, 


juvenility by impressing mature artistry in her personality, 
sitting as she‘did with calm repose and equanimity before her 
instrument before she played a note. The fourteen year old 
miss disappeared after she had played the Bach-Tausig D 
minor toccata and fugue, and then she seemed to grow 
gradually into real womanhood. 

Such talent in youth has seldom been encountered, and 
the selections delivered were well calculated to bring out 
this talent which apparently has been carefully nurtured, 
has grown and will continue to grow in finish under the 
tutelage of her preceptress. She has rare aplomb and mu- 
sical intelligence for one so young, and plays with inter- 
pretive understanding, with a soft, velvety touch, with fine 
regard. for color, with wonderful power and splendid tech- 
nic. She also displays a remarkable memory, as her entire 
heavy program was played without notes. Such endurance 
was extraordinary, and her naive abandon was exquisite. 
Further .development will, no doubt, place her among the 
best pianists in a few years, with patient application. The 
Liszt-Busoni Spanish rhapsody sent the audience home im- 
measurably delighted. Mrs. Dua was led out by the young 
miss in answer to the last recall. Esther Harris Dua, who 
has brought out more astonishing young talent than prob- 
ably any other teacher in this community may well feel proud 
of Miss Yalkovsky’s huge success. 

(Continued on page 54.) 


Kudisch Ensemble Recital April 30 


Alexis Kudisch, the violinist, has established the Kudisch 
ensemble, consisting of himself, violinist; M. Anik, second 
violin; R. Simonowitz, cello, and Ph. H. Warner, pianist. 
These musicians will give a recital at the Town Hall, New 
York, Sunday evening, April 30, playing a piano quintet by 
Henry Hadley, a sonata for piano and violin by John Alden 
Carpenter, and three works composed or arranged by 
Kudisch (first performance in America) 


MUSIC WEEK PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 29) 
theater offered by S. L. Rothafel. The Capitol Theater 
Orchestra, Erno Rapee director, special artist mimbers and 
educational films. 

These are a few of the “high lights” of the “week” 
announced by Otto H. Kahn, honorary chairman; C, M. 
Tremaine, chairman, and Isabel Lowden, director. They 
are accompanied by the statement that other “fixtures” are 
coming in hourly and that this third annual Music Week of 
New York, whose idea has now been copied by seventy- 
eight other cities throughout the country, is an assured 
emphatic success many times greater in scope and size than 
its keenest enthusiast thought possible. It is calculated 
conservatively that as audiences and participants over three 
million New Yorkers will actually take part. On the com 
mittees alone are four hundred men and women 
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ROSALIE MILLEK IN ROME (Below) 
(Above): Mme. Respighi, the mezzo soprano, and wife 
of the famous composer, with Rosalie Miller, the Ameri- 
can soprano, snapped after a luncheon tendered them 
by the music department of the American Academy at 
Rome. (Circle): Miss Miller with Mr. Hansen, first 
American Priva de Rome, and the Respighis in the 
gardens of the American Academy of Rome, where Miss 
Miller gave a_ recital, (Below): Signor Respighi, 
Rosalie Miller, Leo Sowerby, the Chicago composer and 
pianist, and Mr, Hansen in the gardens of the Villa 
tureclia in Rome. Miss Miller will give her first London 

recital of the season at Wigmore Hall on April 25. 
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CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 
mezzo soprano, photographed with her mother, Hannah 
El ia Lawton. (Photo by C bell Studio. 
CHARLES HACKETT, are Ree. | LERONS Sy VHP > 
the American tenor, at Monte Carlo, where he has had a 
great operatic triumph. 


ee ‘ MAE MILLER (Right), 
) : 
oh é ied . founder and president of the 
HUGO KORTSCHAK, Fine Arts diub, Allentown, 
well known pianist and Pa., who is planning several 
violinist, who will be large music events besides art 
heard next season in a exhibits for that organization, 
series of sonata recitals Miss Miller is @ well known 
under the direction of teacher of singing both in New 
Evelyn Hopper. (© by York and Allentown, She de- 
Underwood and Under- votes four days of each week to 
wood.) her classes in the metropolis 
and three days each week to 
those in Allentown. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
who, following her ap- 
pearance with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 
in Atlanta, will go to 
Havana, Cuba, for two 
concerts on May 3 and 6 
Her program will include 
favorite operatic arias 
and some songs by BH. de 
Curtis, of whom she is a 
great admirer. His songs 
are exceedingly lovely and 
she takes pleasure in in- 
troducing them to her 
various concert audiences. 
Miss Muzio will sing 
upon these occasions at 
the Teatro Nacionale, 
where she has not been 
heard since its opening 
prior also to her debut 
with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. After 
her American season nest 
fall the singer will go to 
Monte Carlo for some spe- 
cial performances at the 
opera, in “Traviata,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Aida” 
and “Tosca.” Among her 
recent successes at the 
Metropolitan was her 
splendid portrayal of the 
title role of Catalini’s 
*Loreley.” (Photo by 

Van Riel.) 


EDNA BALDWICK, 
a gifted - pianist from 
Cleveland, booked by S. 
L. Rothafel to appear at 
the Capitol Theater dur- 
ing the week of April 23. 
She will play the Rubin- 
stein D minor concerto. 
Miss Baldwick has been 
studying with Alexander 
Lambert for the past two 
years. (Photo by Mish- 
kin.) 
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MUSICIANSHIP A PRIME NECESSITY 
IN VOCAL SUCCESS 


Written for the Prospective Student of Voice 
By George E. Shea 











If the average prospective vocal student, about to knock 
at the studio door to commence voice lessons, paused, turned 
away, sought out—instead of a voice teacher—a real mas- 
ter of solfeggio, music theory and pianistic elements, and 
intensively and exclusively dug at these subjects for one 
to two years, it would mean a saving of twice that period 
in the time ultimately necessary to become ready for public 
singing. 

The average vocal student discovers a voice, or—a magic 
casement opening in his or her brain—the urge to sing, 
between the sixteenth and twentieth years, or later, but 
possesses no reasoned knowledge of music—its notation, 
theory, and rhythms—and has, at best, an undeveloped 
musical memory; those students who can read music and 
have some pianistic acquirement are welcome indeed to the 
singing teacher. This total unpreparedness for the practi- 
cal business of learning to sing is so general as to menace 
disaster to our national hopes of good vocalism. 

When a voice teacher, knowing his business, finds he 
must give three years to thrust a musically ignorant pupil 
forward for only a year’s advance, it is positively disheart- 
ening. The simplest vocal exercise must be repeated ten 
times to be understood and ten more before it is learned—if 
so soon, 

One meets vaudeville and cabaret “professionals” with a 
meager, threadbare and hobbling repertory, who do not 
know one note from another, and who haunt the agencies 
for a rare engagement, and one growls savagely at them: 
“For your own salvation go back to school and become a 
musician!” For such, a dotted eighth is a hieroglyphic, 
and a two-against-three group is a mystery of higher mathe- 
matics. And if the aspirant cannot analyze a 6-8 measure, 
how can he or she master the simplest ballad, let alone a 
page of Ravel or any of the moderns? And so the pres- 
ence in the market place of singers who, the organist .com- 
plains, are lost when confronted with an unknown anthem! 

The effort of inculcating the conception of beautiful 
voice-tone and of fostering its production is an arduous one ; 
complicate this with the musical ignorance of the pupil, 
and the job is a killing one. But what are we going to do 
about it? Voice comes around eighteen to musical igno- 
ramuses. One big hope lies in public school and high school 
credits for music study. 

In many cases the problem is further complicated by the 
lack of money. Once the singing teacher is paid, the pupil 
cannot or will not spend anything for “just music lessons.” 

When you reflect that learning to sing a song or a vocal- 
ize amounts primarily to learning to time properly the in- 
breath preceding the attack of each phrase, the immense 
importance for a singer of being familiar with musical 
notation, rhythms, and ‘pulses, is apparent. Conversely, if 
the singer cannot properly time the inbreath preceding the 
attack, he is heavily handicapped: either the breath is taken 
too soon and must be held too long, or, as usually happens, 
it is taken too late and hurriedly—both ways, the tone and 
the interpretation suffer. 

Without accurate timing, authority in the attack, that 
trump card in all. musical performance, is unattainable to 
the indifferent musician, who, no matter how remarkably 
his purely instrumental fluency, can never be more than an 
amateur. This is also true of the release of tones. Fur- 
thermore, the properly timed breath alone permits that de- 
liberate total vocal adjustment which creates confidence and 
confers authority. , 

The same keen acquired knowledge of note and rhythmic 
values makes possible those niceties of expressive diction 
where the prolonged preparation of an initial consonant 
gives emotional or aesthetic accent to the text and heightens 
the effect of the musical phrase while not. obstructing its 
general flow. The musicianly sense of time values and 
proportions must be carried into the execution of all the 
ornaments of the phrase: appoggiatura, acciaccatura, grup- 
petto, and the balanced progression of an accelerando or a 
ritardando; and where is appreciation of relative time 
values more essential than in the ultimate secret of legato 
singing—the prolonging of each vowel, coupled with such 
deft articulation as not to retard the music’s delivery? 
Only the singer who is an excellent musician can become 
a great singer, and only a minority of singers ever do be- 
come excellent musicians after they begin to study voice. 

The teacher of singing—needing many, many qualities 
and acquirements—must be an unalterable optimist; for 
when the tyro appears, lacking all save a body and an in- 
choate vocal range, having no delicacy of musical percep- 
tion, ignorant in fact of the A B C of the art, but eager to. 
and confident of scaling the heights of vocal fame, the 
teacher contemplates him with resigned indulgence and 
says nothing, but thinks unprintable things! 

Student: In the name of your high hopes! First become 
a musician! and then, if you have the requisite physical 
endowment, your subsequent progress to the singer’s reward 
will be rapid and joyful, if not meteoric, 


Numerous Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 


Sergei Klibansky announces many new engagements for 
his pupils as follows: staat 

Lottice Howell gave a successful recital in Tarrytown, 
April 5; she also was a soloist at thé Westinghouse -Radio 
Station in Newark, N. J., April 3, and at the Sheridan 
Theater in New York during the week of March 27; ‘early 
this month she left for a southern tour. Elsie Duffield has 
been engaged as soloist of the Community Church in New 
York. Gladys Davey has been engaged as a vocal in- 
structor at the Drew Institute, Carmel, N.Y. Virginia Rea 
has been engaged for a concert in St. Louis with the Schu- 
bert Club, May 15. Myrtle Weed was soloist at the Metro- 
politan Study Club on April 3. Grace Hardy has been en- 
gaged as instructor at Mrs. White’s Camp, Gape Cod, 
Mass. Katherine Mortimer Smith was most successful at 
the musical show, “Hello Girl,” given March 30 at the 
Alvien School, New ‘York. Elizabeth Carpenter gave a 
song recital in the Wesleyan Chapel, Macon, Ga., wheré she 
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delighted her audience with her beautiful voice and artistic 
interpretation. Miss Rygg, another Klibansky pupil, has 
been engaged to sing at the Zion Norwegian Lutheran 
church, Brooklyn, N 

Mr, Klibansky will give another artist-pupils’ recital today, 
Aprib 20, in Larchmont, N. Y. On April 10, he introduced 
Walter Preston and Sara Lee at a recital at the American 
Institute of Applied Music. 





Zoellner Quartet Gives Radio Concert 


Chamber music by Radio! Father Haydn would surely 
think the world had gone wrong if in his day he were told 
one could hear his quartets which were composed for the 
princely few and played by and for the aristocracy, that his 
quartets would be heard in hgmes and in concert halls 300 
miles distant from where the actual playing was produced. 

With a clarity that was unbelievable, the Zoellner Quartet 
gave a Radio K. S. D. program over the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch sending station in the Post-Dispatch building, St. 
Louis, on March 25. The Post-Dispatch is one of the lead- 
ing and progressive newspapers of that section of the coun- 
try. It was a rainy and disagreeable night, but none of the 
hundreds of listeners got wet feet or the “flu” for they were 
safely in their own homes listening in on one of the best 
treats of the season—so the many new wireless Zoellner ad- 
mirers said. 

E. A. Gauss, of Springfield, Mo., some 200 miles distant, 
wirelessed in praising the program and asking for an en- 
core which was promptly given. Towns and cities within 
a radius of 300 miles heard the concert. In St. Louis there 
are a great many home radio stations, which gave the con- 
cert a “wide” appreciative public, 

It was the first radio concert that the Zoellner Quartet 
has given. The quartet makes many phonograph records 
and the Zoellners stated they were not required to sit so 
near the transmitter for the radio concert as they had been 
in record making, 


Walter Mills at Players’ Club 


Walter Mills, well known concert baritone, after a week’s 
rest at Atlantic City, is again busily engaged with the final 
end of the concert season now drawing to a close. 

Mr. Mills has been heard this season in more than ninety 
concerts, with five engagements to come. His reception at 
the Players’ Club, where he appeared April 9, necessitated 
several encores ; on repeated request he rendered Oley Speaks’ 
“On the Road to Mandalay” and William Arms Fisher's 
“Deep River.” Reinald Werrenrath, who was to have ap- 
peared at this concert, was prevented on account of sick- 
ness. 

The many flattering remarks tendered the singer by well 
known musical and social leaders must have been gratify- 
ing to the young baritone. The head of a leading music 


publishing house of renown was especially enthusiastic, and 
this was echoed by others. 

In Plainfield, on April 24, Mr. Mills will be heard in a 
recital given by the Women’s Union Christian College of 
the Orient; April 31 a joint recital with Daniel Wolf, the 





WALTER MILLS, 


pianist, at the Hotel Ambassador, after which Mr. Mills 
will leave for a short tour through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Tue W. P. S. Musicate ann Reception. 
The Women's Philharmonic Society entertained George 
Shea at its fifth afternoon musicale this season (Studio 824, 


Carnegie Hall), April 5. A fine program was given by 
Walter Bogert, baritone, who sang “Vittoria mio core” 
(Carissimi), “In questa tomba” (Beethoven), “Cara Selve” 
(Handel), “L'Heureux Vagabond” (Bruneau), “After the 


tattle” (Moussorgsky), “Ah, Love, But a Day” (Beach), 
“In the Time of Roses” (Reichardt) and “Herr Lenz” 
(Strauss). Julius Koehl, pianist, played “Allegro” (Grieg), 
“Fantasie” (Mozart), “Golliwog’s Cake Walk” (Debussy), 
“Romance” (Sibelius), “Valses” in G flat, D flat, C sharp 
minor and E minor (Chopin), and “Polichinelle” (Rachman; 
inoff). Both artists were most enthusiastically received, 
and repeatedly encored by an audience that crowded the 
rooms to the doors. Mr. Shea made an interesting speech, 
complimenting the society on what had been accomplished 
in its efforts to maintain artistic ideals. Enze Serafini, of La 
Scala Theater, Milan, and Mr. Von Angel, the Dutch pian- 
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ist, were guests of the society, and Leila H. Cannes, the 
president, introduced Stanley Philps to the society as a 
lover of music. Mrs, Cannes has on several occasions or- 
ganized theater parties for members of the society, Mr. 
and Mrs. F, W. Riesberg being guests of honor at the 
last, April 3. Mrs, David Graham was chairman of recep- 
tion, and Beatrice Reiff, hostess. Mrs. Kate J. Roberts is 
chairman of press, 
Dickinson's WAGNER ProGRaM. 

At the April 7 noon hour of music, Clarence Dickinson 
gave a program of Wagner music at the Brick Church, the 
soloists being Arthur Hackett, tenor ; Esther Rhoades, harp- 
ist, and William Durieux, cellist. Mr. Hackett sang t 
prize song and the Grail song, both in English, with clear 
and pure tenor voice. Mr. Durieux played “Dreams” and 
the “Evening Star” (the latter with i accompaniment ) 
with lofty expression. Inexpressibly delicate was Mr. 
Dickinson's playing of a “Cradle Song,” and broadly im- 
posing, the march from “Tannhauser,” the Good Frida 
music and prelude from “Parsifal.” So large was the audi- 
ence that scores of people stood in the rear and principal 
entrances of the church. At the last Friday noon hour 
“The Crucifixion” was presented, with Judson House, 
tenor, and William Simmons, bass. 

Becker Presents Russian Music. 

Gustave L. Becker, director of the American Progressive 
Piano School, gave an evening of Russian music in his 
Carnegie Hall suite, April 11, when beside some capable 
pupils of his, Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, and F. Reed Ca- 
pouilliez, baritone, assisted. An unusually large audience 
gathered to hear this, the most brilliant of his season’s 
musicales. Raymond D, Vickers played works by Kala- 
fati, Karpoff, Arensky and Rachmaninoff; Hazel Escher 
gave a waltz by Arensky; Edna E. Hudson offered works 
by Liadow, Tschaikowsky and Arensky; Zalic S. Jacobs 
played ‘The Lark,” by Glinka-Balakirew; Alice Huot con- 
tributed the first movement from Rachmaninoff's second 
concerto and Scriabin’s sonata-fantasie. The closing num- 
ber was the first movement of the “Pathetic” symphony, ar- 
ranged for two pianos, eight hands, by Mr. Becker, per- 
formed by Caroline Wright, Edna Hudson, Helen Tracy 
and Mr. Becker. Mr. Dubinsky, with Rose Diamond at the 
piano, played works by Levenson, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui 
and Glazounoff, and was obliged to give an encore. Mr. 
Capouilliez sang songs by Tschaikowsky and Moussorgsky, 
and he, too, was obliged to sing again. During the evening 
a well known tenor not on the program contributed a group 
of beautiful Russian folk songs to the delight of the 
audience. 

Lynnwoop FarNnam’s Recitav 1n READING, 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, was especially engaged for the third organ 
recital at St. John’s German Lutheran Church, Reading, 
Pa, March 30. The Advertiser, of that city, says many 
fine things of Mr. Farnam’s playing, such as “one can 
speak only in superlative degree of the artistry of Mr. 
Farnam. . . . The recital left such a profound impres- 
sion that utmost appreciation must be expressed. . . . 
The playing of Mr. Farnam can be easily described by 
saying it is impeccable. . . The program was played 
entirely from memory with more ease of execution in 
any organist ever heard. . . . His interpretation of Bach 
is masterful and gave every one delight. . Charming 
personality, simplicity of manner and sincerity of purpose 
characterize him. Mary Beisser, contralto, with Evelyn 
Essick, accompanist, assisted Mr, Farnam.” 

Brounorr Purr Srincs ror PrResient. 

The nine-year-old chess player, Sam. Rzejersky, who 
plays the game with twenty ple and beats them all, has 
been studying singing with Platon Brounoff; he has an un- 
usual voice (mezzo soprano), On April 5 was invited to 
Washington, where he played chess with twenty Senators 
and President Harding. Then he sang before Congressmen 
and Senators, Brounoff’s national anthem, “America, My 
Glorious Land,” and made a decided hit. It was announced 
from the platform that this song “was composed by Prof. 
Brounoff of New York” and the song had to be repeated. 


TuursBys IN Fioripa. 

Emma Thursby and Ina Thursby are in Florida visiting 
their brother, Louis Thursby, on the Indian River, where 
they will enjoy a six weeks’ rest. They made the trip by 
water and will return at the end of May. Their Friday 
afternoon Lenten receptions and musicales have been most 
interesting this season. 

Easter at St. Joun’s, Bayonne, N. J. 

Easter service at St. John’s P. E. Church, Bayonne, 
N. J., under the direction of Frances Eddy, organist, in- 
cluded standard choral and instrumental music, the latter 
performed by the Eddy sisters, organ, violin and viola. 
Stainer’s “Sanctus,” Woodward's “Benedictus,” Bunnett’s 
“Magnificat,” a fifteenth century French carol, and works 
for instrumental trio by Frysinger, Burns, Cassini and 
Frost were performed. The choir consists of Mesdames 
Battleson, Broadhead, Donnelly, Anna Eddy, Heyer, Jeller- 
son, Lange, Lewis Mettam, Murphey, Row essrs. 
Barron, Dingle, Lewis, Mattam and Wallace; Rev. R. F. 
Lau, D.D., choir director; Frances Eddy, organist; Marie 
Eddy, violinist, and Madeline Eddy, viola. 

TatmMa Jornt RscitAt. 


Under the auspices of the Arts Assembly (Mrs. Ru- 
dolphe Frese, president), Cecile Talma, soprano, and Louis- 
ette Talma, pianist, gave a joint recital at Magna Chordia 
Chambers, April 10. Mme. Talma sang songs in French 
and English, and Miss Talma played works by Schumann, 
Chopin, Ravel and Liszt. G 
of the pianist’s playing, as does Walter Henry Hall, Lon- 
don, Dublin and Birmingham papers speak highly of Mme. 
Talma’s singing, and the audience on this occasion agreed 
with them. 

Burp Instrrute ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 
program of music, consisting of organ, pi and choral 
ann was siakeneed at the ow Voll titute for the 
Education of the Blind, April 6, when the following tal- 
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uiomar Novaes says fine things — 
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choruses were sung—“Santa Lucia” and “Hail to the Chief” 
(Prout). 
Nestoresco’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

Jean V. Nestoresco, the violinist, has had some important 
engagements with playing solo and trio music, the 
tour ae them to Jamestown and Rochester, N. Y.; 
Toronto, Canada, and Parkersburg, W. Va. In all these 
cities he scored success. With Mrs. Nestoresco, mezzo 
soprano,. he will appear in concerts in Philadelphia and 
Trenton, 

Kress’ Sone at DauGcuters or ALABAMA MEETING. 

Baroness Leja de Torinoff sang S. Walter Krebs’ “Amer- 
ica We Live for Thee” at the meeting of the Sociefy of 
the Daughters of Alabama (Mrs. W. L Sands president), 
Hotel Astor, April 4. This is a patriotic song, arranged 
both for solo and as a mixed chorus, and has wide circula- 
tion. A week ago Mr. Krebs was a guest at the Rotary 
Club, when he played Liszt's twelfth rhapsody. Among 
those who complimented him were such well known musical 
and dramatic lights as Daniel Mayer, Messrs. Witmark, 
Aborn and Edwin Markham. 

Princess Wan-WAuH-TaysEE SINGs. 

Princess Wah-Wah-Taysee, who, ‘like her illustrious ad- 
jutor, Princess Tsianina (who appears with Cadman) 
studied with Mrs, Mehan, has appeared in several success- 
ful affairs, such as for a radio company, the Camp Fire 
Girls, a Community singing affair, etc. Her voice is a deep 
contralto of power and real expression. 


Edward C. Kunow Arranges Faculty Concert 


A faculty concert will be given by the West Side Con- 
servatory of Music (Edward C. Kunow, director) at the 
High School Auditorium, Bethlehem, Pa., on the evening 
of Thursday, May 4, when the program will be rendered 
by Paul J. Breedy, tenor; Albert S. Erb, violin; H. Sig- 
mund Ertner, mandolin; Edward C. Kunow and Homer C. 
Nearing, piano; Grace Miller Peters, contralto, and Thomas 
H. Smith, cornet. 

This conservatory was opened in September, 1920, and 
during its initial season eight successful pupils’ recitals 
were given. In addition to private lessons weekly class 
instruction is given in elements of musical theory, harmony 
and ear training, and lectures in musical history and appre- 
ciation of music are given by Homer C. Nearing. A diploma 
will be given in each branch on the successful completion of 
the course. A candidate to be eligible for a diploma must 
not only have aoa. aay the full course of study in the 
chosen branch, but have passed a successful examination in 
such supplementary studies as are, in the opinion of the 
faculty, necessary for a thorough musical education. A 
public recital with three competent musicians as judges will 
decide the awarding of a diploma. 

In addition to the faculty members already mentioned, 
there is Dr. J. Fred Wolle, who is available as a teacher of 
organ, piano and theoretical studies. Iva B. Hummell has 
charge of the elocution department. 


Stopak Plays in Chicago and New Brunswick 


At Cohan’s Grand Opera House, Chicago, Josef Stopak 
gave his second annual recital in that city on April 16, 
Easter Sunday. His program for this occasion included the 
Corelli “La Folia,” the Mozart concerto No. 6 in E flat 
major, the Saint-Saéns “Havanaise,” the A. Walter Kramer 
“Song Without Words,” the D’Ambrosio Serenade and the 
Wieniawski polonaise in D major. Lawrence Schauffler 
was at the piano. 

Due to his success when he played in New Brunswick, 
N. J., last season, Mr. Stopak appeared in that city again on 
April 19 in a sonata recital with Charles Hart, pianist, who 
played for him at his New York recitals at Carnegie Hall 
this season. 


Fred Patton Sings Chappell-Harms Songs 
Fred Patton, the well known baritone, in filling an im- 
portant date at Newport News, used two ballads that proved 
to be particularly successful—‘Love’s a Merchant,” by Molly 
Carew, and “Floral Dance,” both new numbers from the 
1922 catalogue of Chappell-Harms, Inc. 





Rosing to Make Trans-Continental Tour 


Rosing, Russian tenor, whose first tour here this sea- 
son caused much comment in critical circles in New York, 
Chicago and Boston, will return from England to make a 
trans-continental tour beginning November 1. He will 


appear on the Pacific coast after the Christmas holidays. 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


The Boswell Mgt. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 
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MIAMI CONVENTION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS PROVES 
GALA ATTRACTION 


Miami, Fla., March 28,—Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week were devoted to the joint convention of 
the South Atlantic District Federation of Music Clubs and 
the State Federation of Music Clubs—that is, one phase of 
the district convention was carried out according to printed 
program, and that was the junior contest of the South At- 
lantic District, Monday afternoon, March 20, in the White 
Temple. Evelyn Jackson, district chairman of Junior Music 
Clubs, supervised the contest. Dorothy Herschel, aged 
twelve years, was the winner in the voice department. She 
is a represefitative of the Carrefio Club of St. Petersburg. 
Denza’s “May Morning” was the selection offered by the 
vocal candidates. Hazel Mauer, of Orlando, a student at 
Rollins Conservatory under Marion Rons, won in the piano 
contest, Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso” was the piano 
selection used. In the violin department, Bennie Smith, 
from Bertha Foster's School of Musical Art, Jacksonville, 
proved thé winner, offering one movement from the seventh 
concerto by De Beriot. Judges in the contest included 
Mana-Zucca, Beatrice MacCue, R. L. Zoll, Jean Knowlton, 
Walter Witko, Mrs. Daniel Cromer, Eleanor Clark and 
Elma Kaufman. Mrs. A. J. Myers acted as local chairman. 
This contest was preceded by a state junior music contest, 
the winners entering the district contest after their success 
in the Florida work. 

At the Hotel Halcyon, Monday evening, Hon. Frank 
Stoneman made the address of welcome for the national 
president of Federated Music Clubs, Mrs. John Lyons (of 
Texas), guest of honor, and the delegates who representel 
the several states. Susan Dyer, president of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs, responded with cordial appre- 
ciation. Then Grace Porterfield Polk introduced the honor 
guest, Mrs. John F. Lyons, who gave a special talk, em- 
bracing the various phases of the work of the federation. 

A reception followed and Jean Knowlton, soprano, head 
of the voice department of Rollins Conservatory, pre- 
sented a delightful costume recital which won hearty ap- 
plause from her admiring audience. Tuesday morning was 
devoted to business affairs, and the afternoon was taken up 
with sightseeing. At the Miami Conservatory, at 5 o'clock, 
tea refreshed the sightseers, with Bertha Foster as hostess. 

The evening program embraced a splendid concert by 
the “Y” Singers and the string quartet from the symphony 
orchestra. Mrs. Thomas Winter, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was the honor guest from 
the Women’s Club and shared the musical program. Her 
address was a “Résumé of the Disarmament Conference.” : 

Wednesday morning was devoted to business and election 
of officers for the next two years. Bertha Foster was 
elected president; Susan Dyer consented to accept the vice- 
presidency; Mrs. James Wilson, Jacksonville, second vice- 
president; Mrs. C. A. McKay, Tampa, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. S. H. Porter, Miami, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Louis Frohman, St. Augustine, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Arthur L. Johnson, St. Petersburg, treasurer; Mrs. L. G. 
Starbuck, Orlando, auditor; Elizabeth Chandler, Ft. Pierce, 
historian. Helene Saxby, of Tampa, and Hrs. L. B. Saf- 
ford, of Miami, were elected honorary presidents of the 
Florida Federated Music Clubs. 

The visitors and delegates attended the Publicity Luncheon 
at Oriental Tea Garden, where various subjects for the 
promotion of music were discussed. The Cardinal Club, 
composed of grandmothers, furnished the music for this 
occasion, 

At the White Temple, in the late afternoon, “Composers’ 
Hour” drew an enthusiastic audience. Adelaide Clark, con- 
tralto, sang one of Fred King’s songs; Lillian Kennedy 
sang several of Fannie Knowlton’s compositions, Jean 
Knowlton represented Susan Dyer’s songs with three lovely 
numbers, Mrs. S. H. Porter played her “Spanish Dances,” 
Mrs. F. M. Hudson sang Mrs. Irving Bachellor’s songs, 
Grace Porterfield Polk offered a lovely selection, “Dream- 
land,” from her opera, “The Magic Rose.” 

At the banquet held in the Royal Palm Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, Mana-Zucca was represented by three beauti- 
ful numbers, “Love’s Pilgrimage,” “Top o’ the Mornin’,” 
and “Rachem,” sung by Miami's popular baritone, Percival 
Long. Nan Stephen’s “Dearie” was charmingly rendered 
by Dorothy Stearns Mayer. Mrs. Daniel Cromer played 
Susan Dyer’s exquisite “Florida Night Song” (for violin). 
The last musical number on the program was Cadman’s 
“Spirit of Spring,” by the Miami Mixed Quartet (Dorothy 
Mayer, soprano; Mrs. John Livingston, contralto; Louis D. 
Gates, tenor, and Percy Long, baritone). Mrs. Eugene 
Romfh accompanied the quartet. Edna Burnside, of the 
Miami Conservatory presided at the piano for the other 
numbers. 

The next convention of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs will be held in St. Augustine. L. B. $: 


Gondre and Sorelle to Tour 


Mona Gondre, known for the past couple of seasons in 
eastern cities for her inimitable costume recitals, is an- 
nounced for a tour of the Pacific Coast by the well known 
impresarios of Los Angeles and San Francisco, L. E. 
Behymer and Selby Oppenheimer. This tour takes place 
in the fall and will include about forty cities en route. — 

Mona Gondre was, despite her youth and her very diminu- 
tive size, already a well known actress when the war began. 
She held at that time the position of leading juvenile in the 
famous Theatre de l’Odeon in Paris. However, her real 
career may be said to have begun with the war. From the 
first cannon shot she was in the trenches and hospitals. She 
relinquished her position in the theater, and her theater be- 
came the theater of war. The only time in all the long 
years that she gave up was when she was wounded by a 
shell and had to be sent to the hospital herself. 

One of the first in, she was practically the last out of the 
war work. She made for herself a name so unique that she 
became literally the idol of the soldiers of all nationalities, 
especially the Americans, whose demand for her ranged all 
the way from Pershing’s headquarters down. Edith Whar- 
ton, the famous American writer, wrote of her: “Mona 
Gondre’s popularity at the American front should insure 
her a warm welcome in America even before she has won it 
by her singing.” : 

Since coming to America she has transferred to the 
smartest drawing rooms of New York and Boston the droll- 
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ery and charm which made her so beloved in the trenches. 
Her programs are so gay, so spontaneous, so directed by 
artistry, so enhanced by good taste, that it is small wonder 
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MONA GONDRE, 


costume recitalist. 


this little lady is attracting the best element of concert 
goers everywhere, 

She makes of the fine old songs of France, as well as 
many English folk songs, little comedies and tragedies at 
will. She sings them in authentic and beautiful old cos- 
tumes of various periods. 

Elise Sorelle, who tours jointly with Mona Gondre in the 
dual capacity of solo harpist and piano accompanist, is an 
artist of parts. She is one of the leading American harpists, 
playing one of the first harps in the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble. 
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Sousa Initiated Into Kappa Kappa Psi 


During his recent visit to the southwest, John Philip 
Sousa was initiated into Kappa Kappa Psi. He was elected 
to honorary membership in the national fraternity, the 
highest honor the fraternity can award any bandsman. Quite 
naturally, Mr. Sousa was pleased with this honor, and 
promised to dedicate a march to the fraternity at his first 
opportunity. 

Kappa Kappa Psi, honorary fraternity for university 
bandsmen, was founded at the Oklahoma State College in 
1919 by William A. Scroggs, commerce and marketing stu- 
dent at that institution. At the present time some of the 
best college and university bands of the United States are 
affiliated. The chapter at the State University of Wash- 
ington has brought about conditions that have resulted in 
that institution’s having one of the largest and best bands 
on the Pacific Coast. The chapter at Montana State has 
won for that institution the claim of being the best band 
in the Rocky Mountain section. Kappa Kappa Psi has 
brought about such close harmony and co-operation within 
its. mother chapter band that the Oklahoma State College 
Band is considered one of the finest in the United States. 
The members of the band give a great deal of praise and 
honor to the bandmaster of the organization, for it was 
through his splendid work and personality that the band 
and Kappa Kappa Psi have enjoyed such rapid progress 
and marked success. Frequent letters from leading uni- 
versities throughoyt the country asking for data, testify to 
the widespread interest that has been created. Membership 
in the fraternity is based upon musical ability, scholarship 
and personality, 


Tittmann Heard in “The Messiah” 


The Charles Littmann referred to in the Musical 
Courter for April 6, page 41, in connection with the 
numerous “St. Matthew Passion” engagements is, of 
course, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann. Recently the bass 
sang “The Messiah” in Winston-Salem, N. C., under the 
baton of William Breach. The other soloists appearing 
with him were: Irene Williams, soprano ;-Katherine Camp- 
bell Johnson, contralto, and Theo Karle, tenor 


Artists Booked for Baltimore 


The William A. Albaugh Concert Bureau, of Baltimore, 
Md., has secured an excellent array of artists for next 
season for the series to be known as the Music Lovers’ 
Course. The artists to be presented include Chaliapin, 
Schumann-Heink, Mischa Elman, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Morini, Casals, The Isadora Duncan Dancers, Siloti, 
Namara, Kochanski, Alice Gentle and Alfred Cortot. 








KINGSBERY FOSTER, MGT. 


1922-1923 AN UNUSUAL CONCERT OR SINGLE ATTRACTION 
(Season Sixteen Weeks) 
“t Pagliacci” (In Italian) preceded by the woodland pantomime “‘An Hour Before the Cock Crows.” 


Full scenery, costumes, lighting and a small orchestra of chamber musicians. 
lence. Territory, Ohio, Mich., Penn., N. Y., Virginias, Carolinas and New England. 


Now Booking— Wire or Write 


Cast of high excei- 


66 West 38th St., New York 





MARY 
— Soprano— 


ALLEN 


Soprano, San Carlo Opera Co, 
Concert—Opera—Oratorio 
Engaged for Fall concert tour of ten weeks. 
Under Direction of KINGSBERY FOSTER 
66 West 38th St., New York, 








ESTHER DALE 


SOPRANO 


Concert— Recital 


56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phene 8017 Columbus 





William 
Drummond 


FIFE 


Scientific Voice Development 


NORMAL TONE— ARTISTIC SINGING 146 West 86th St 
L R Macdonald, Seo’'y Phone 10021 Schuyler, New York 








GLADICE MORISSON 


FRENCH SOPRANO 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 








Telephone, Riverside 0794 


Address: 


838 West End Avenue - 


New York City 





Announcement 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


for a duration of six weeks from 
August 1, will coach at his summer 


studio, 


Bolton’s Landing, Lake George, 


New York 


Registration should be made 
immediately. 


37 West 72nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
W. Aathor of the Unique Book 
it LAY eri see 
HENRI Veice,” ft G. Schirmer 
Complete vocal method Studio: West 67th Street 


Bernardine GRATTAN (Glcraturs 





Availabie for Concerts in Middle West Sept., Oct. and 
ov., 1922, 
Address: 149 West 80th Street, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD unsttvcroe 
Asristants| Caroline ticoker 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 


SH 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Mevagement: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 








Teacher of Vocal Art 

and Operatic Acting. 

545 W. 111th St. New York 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 




















EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK. N.Y. 


CELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE, CLEVELAND; OHIO 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 
ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value, 
The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
i diary b artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 


Guest teacher at Chicago Musical Cottons, five weeks, 
June 28th to August ist, 1922. 
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Increase Musicianship 


Use Musical Pedagogy 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Chicago and Evanston, III. 
June 15th to August Ist. 
New York City 
August Ist to September Ist. 


All work based on Principle hence 
successfully passed on to teachers 
—————!_ by correspondence. ee | 


Six Courses—Send for Catalogue 











EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
Chicago, 218 So. Wabash Ave. (Wabash 4279) . 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, ork,N.Y. 
J Aa 4 ye nee " ‘ 
Cable address “PERELL,” Chicago. 
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(Continued from page 49.) 
Activities or Water ALLen Stutts Pupits. 


Ben Carswell, baritone, appeared April 2 at the Edge- 
water Beach Musicales, his offerings being received with 
the utmost-enthusiasm. 

Theodora. Clepp, dramatic soprano, recently appeared be- 
fore the Svithiod Club, of icago, singing a group of 
songs and an aria. In addition she is making numerous 
appearances as soloist with the film production, “Out of the 
House of Bondage.” 

A quartet of Mr. Stults’ advanced students, comprising 
Mildred Lund, Florence Drow, Herman: Ashbaucher and 
Orville Borchers (soprano, contralto, tenor and ‘bass, re- 
spectively), on April were heard in-a performance of the 
“Persian Garden” at Music Hall in ‘Evanston. 

Senior recitals are to-be given at Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music by Laura Fry, soprano; Florence 
Drow, mezzo contralto, and Dorothy McFarland, soprano, 
the dates-being April 28, May 5.and May 12. Mildred 
Lund, soprano, will shortly thereafter appear in a. post- 
graduate program. P 

. Henry Welton, tenor, recently made a very successful 
concert appearance at the Broadway M. E. Church, Chicago. 


Busu Conservatory Notes. 


Robert Yale Smith, member of the faculty of the Bush 
Conservatory, has proved himself to be a very popular 
accompanist this spring. On April 3 he appeared in Pitts- 
burgh with Arthur. Middleton, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
and also appears*with the artist at Green Castle, Ind., at 
De Pauw University,'on April 30. 

There was a recital of advanced students of Bush Con- 
servatory. in piano, voice and violin held at the conservatory 
on April 8. 

Alice Booth, talented pupil of the voice department of 
Bush Conservatory, was presented in an informal studio 
recital at the Conservatory on April 4. 

Mrs. Burgeson and Mary Peterson, both students of the 
vocal department at Bush Conservatory, and members of 
the Northland Trio, have returned from an eastern trip 
which was an entire success, 

Harriet Hebert, member of the Master School of Bush 
Conservatory, sings each Sunday morning at Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, where she is greatly enjoyed. 

Bernard Schweitzer and Caroline Gardelli, students of 
Boza Oumiroff, member of the faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory, sang a duet from “Don Giovanni,” by Mozart, at a 
program held at the conservatory on April 8. 

The last of a series of recitals for this season under the 
direction of Amy Keith Jones occurred on the evening of 
March 30, when Ella Spravka and Richard Czerwonky, both 
members of the faculty of Bush Conservatory, appeared at 
Kimball Hall in a delightful sonata recital. 

As evidence of the numerous activities in which the fac- 
ulty and artist students of Bush Conservatory are con- 
stantly appearing is the following list of engagements of 
these artists for the one date, April 6: A delightful program 
of chamber music was presented at the conservatory by the 
ensemble class of the Master School under the able. direc- 
tion of Richard Czerwonky, Maude Bouslough, Master 
School student under Charles W. Clark, assisting in this 
program; Edgar A. Nelson, prominent member of the fac- 
ulty of Bush Conservatory, accompanied Stuart Baker, 
Canadian baritone, in a recital at Lyon & Healy Hall the 
evening of April 6; Ralph Leo, member of the faculty of 
Bush Conseryatory, appeared on that date at the Women’s 
Club of Evanston, and was assisted by Jessie Royce Landis, 
reader, and Mrs. Houston, accompanist; Sanford Schlussel, 
Master School student at Bush Conservatory, appeared on 
that date in the Young Américdn Artist Series at Recital 
Hall of the Fine Arts Building. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY News. 


The American Conservatory, besides its arrangement with 
the Civic Orchestra, conducts two students’ orchestras—the 
Symphony Club, a full orchestra conducted by Ramon Gir- 
vin, and the Junior Orchestra, composed of young string 
players, directed by Henry Sopkin. Both of these organiza- 
tions give occasional public recitals, which are of high order, 
both as regards the nature of the programs and the degree 
of excellence in the performance. At the recent recital of 
the Symphony Club at Kimball Hall, two of the Conserva- 
tory’s most talented younger students played piano con- 


- certos—Kenneth Fiske, artist pupil of Ramon Girvin, played 


the Spohr. D major violin concerto, and Irma Moschel sang 
an aria from’ “Aida.” The young students, under twelve 
years of age—Josef Raieff, pupil of Allen Spencer, and 
Edith Mazur, pupil of Heniot Levy—did some remarkable 
work. 
The Junior Orchestra will appear in recital at Kimball 
Hall, Saturday morning, April 22, under the direction of 
Henry Sopkin. : : : R 
Advanced piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck gave a recital of 
exceptional merit at Kimball Hall April 1, which conclu- 
sively demonstrated the excellent methods of their instructor. 
The playing of the Brahms B flat concerto by Jacob Hanne- 
mann, the Tschaikowsky concerto by Edward Brunn, and the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto by Margarethe Morris, de- 
serve especial mention, 


Louise St. Joun Westervett Stupio Notes. 


On April 4, Georgia Herlocker, soprano, and Catherine 
Miller, contralto, sang the solos in “The Messiah” with the 
Sherman Park Choral Club. On March 24, Marion Capps, 
soprano, and Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, sang a group of 
duets on an inter-chapter program of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority at Fick Hall, Evanston. On April 3, Wynnifrid 
Erickson, soprano, sang a group of Scandinavian folk songs 
in Norwegian costume, at the South Shore Musical Club. 
At a studio tea given March 25, Irene Barstow, soprano, and 
Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, sang, and as a final group, 
Marion Capps and Miss Rhoads gave a group of duets. 


Tue Nationa AssocraTIon oF Harpists AT AUDITORIUM. 


The National Association of apis Inc., meeting in 
convention at the Auditorium the week of April 3, furnished 
an unusual and striking innovation on April 5 and 6, which 
contributed much to their standing as a musical body. When 
the curtain in the Auditorium went up Wednesday evening 
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a most exceptional and entrancing sight was disclosed to a 


large audience, The stage of great size was completely 
filled with upwards of sixty harps and players, all the avail- 
able space could consistently hold, the effect being height- 
ened by the projection of beautifully colored lights in har- 
monious tones—a very pretty picture. 

The program was long, but so diversified and pleasurable 
that the big audience remained throughout. The first num- 
ber (Handel’s “Largo”) by the great Harp ensemble was 
beautifully delivered and received with surprise and delight. 
The only other great ensemble played, a Russian folk song, 
closed the program and proved a revelation for precision 
of attack and beautiful tone color, the participants being in 
age from six years to sixty. The conductors, Maud Morgan 
and Carlos Salzedo respectively, exhibited masterly control. 

The intermediate numbers brought out a trio—cello, flute 
and harp—in a group of pleasing melodies, well played, for 
which the credit goes to Helena Stone Torgerson, an artist 
who plays with verve, aplomb and large technic. Maud 
Morgan sustained her reputation, giving a Beethoven adagio 
with great beauty of tone and technic. The Maud Morgan 
ensemble of five harps, with Hortense d’Arblay, soprano, 
was a novelty in itself. The string quartet from the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, including Jacques Gorden, and 
other players (flute, clarinet and bass, together with Carlos 
Salzedo’s harp, forming an ensemble of eight instruments) 
were heard in an introduction and allegro by Ravel, which 
proved the crowning effort and served to establish Mr. Sal- 
zedo an artist of great finish. It also served to emphasize 
the value of the harp in association with other instruments. 
In fact, it proved that a closer intimacy with other instru- 
ments in ensemble was more than desirable for the concert 
stage in the future. 

The association adjourned after a very exhaustive busi- 
ness session, all being much pleased with the outcome. 

KNuprer Stuptos. 

Anna Daze, pianist, of the faculty of the Knupfer 
Studios, was the accompanist at the last concert of the 
Chicago Oratorio Club at the University Church of Dis- 
oo of Christ, playing the orchestra parts of Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend.” 

Elizabeth Farr, soprano pupil of the Knupfer Studios, 
sang a group of songs before the Indian Club at its anni- 
versary party and dinner dance. Miss Farr’s high range, 
clear cut tones and pleasing personality easily captured. her 
audience, and if one is to judge her future by the ovation 
received, it can safely be predicted that she will be highly 
successful in her chosen art. 

Magdalen. Massmann, pianist of the faculty of the 
Knupfer Studios, will be the soloist on a program given 
for the scholarship fund for the Loyola University at the 
Blackstone Theater, April 23. 

Cuicaco Musica Coiiece ITeMs. 

Ruth Lemen, student of the Public School Music Depart- 
ment, has been engaged as instructor of music in the St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Our Lady of Lourdes schools, The 
class in school music methods visited the Hyde Park High 
School, April 5. 

Ilse Niemack, formerly studying with Leon Sametini 
and a student last summer with Prof. Leopold Auer at 
thé Chicago Musical College, gave a violin recital in the 
Town Hall, New York, March 23. 

William Bucke, vocal student of the college, has been 
engaged to sing the tenor solos in the Easter cantata to be 
given at the Oak Park Congregational Church. Olga 
Gates and Carroll Kearns, also studying at the college, 
have been engaged for recitals at Freeport (IIl.). 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, of the faculty, gave a recital be- 
fore the Nineteenth Century Club, March 30 

Edward Custer, of Dorpat, Russia, and studying with 
Maurice Aronson, gave a recital at Aurora (Ill.) recently, 
playing works by Chopin, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff, etc. 

Mrs. Greta Kreider, student of the vocal department, 
has been engaged as solo soprano and director of music at 
the Christian Church, Sterling (IIl.). 


James Hamivton Activities. 


James Hamilton was the tenor soloist with the St. 
Philip Neri Chancel Choir at Waukegan (Ill.), Match 26. 
JEANNETTE Cox, 


Three Concerts in Five Days for Karle 


Theo Karle gave three concerts in five days. On March 
26 he was heard in Chicago, on March 29 in Kent, Ohio, 
and’on April 3 in Meadville, Pa. 
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“Peer Gynt” A Lonpon Success. 

London, March 28.—The Old Vic’s production of “Peer 
Gynt” has been so unexpectedly successful that in addition 
to the scheduled repertory performances, for which thou- 
sands of applications were turned away, a run of two 
weeks and perhaps more has been provided at the end of 
the regular season in May. There will also be given, in 
a few days, a gala performance of the play (with Grieg’s 
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music, of course) at “West End” prices, the proceeds of 

which will go toward the Old Vic’s Restoration Fund. 

Collections for that fund in the audience are bringing 

record results these days, and some $3,000 have been col- 

lected to date. The appeal poster (reprinted herewith) is 

doing its share. G,. C, 
Worrr Honorep py French PRESIDENT 

Paris, March 28.—Between the second and third acts of 
the performance of “L’Attaque du Moulin,” at the Opéra 
Comique, Saturday evening, March 25, Albert Wolff, the 
former French conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was informed by M. Berteaux, Minister of Public 
Instruction, that President Alexandre Millerand had con- 
ferred upon him the rank of Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur. T; 2. 

“SYMPHONY OF THE THOUSAND” Done By 999, 

Chemnitz, March 21.—Mahler’s eighth symphony has just 
had two extraordinary performances at Chemnitz, under 
the baton of Prof. Franz Mayerhoff and Generalmusik- 
direktor Oscar Malata respectively. It was the work’s 
first hearing here, and the success was unparalleled. The 
choruses and the orchestra were beyond praise, and the 
soloists, imported from various large towns, were excellent. 
A curious coincident brought it about that this “Symphony 
of One Thousand” was performed on this occasion by an 
ensemble of exactly 999 persons. M. U. 

Tue FurtwANncier Monopo.y. 

Berlin, March 29.—Wilhelm Furtwangler, having ob- 
tained a release from his contract with the Berlin Staats- 
kapelle in order to be able to accept his double call to head 
the Philharmonic in Berlin and the Gewandhaus in Leipsic, 
has been asked to retain his post for the balance of the 
season, as no successor has yet been found. Since he has 
undertaken to begin his new duties at once, he will, for the 
present at least, conduct virtually all the important con- 
certs in the two cities—an unprecedented monopoly. C. S. 


An ANDALUSIAN FESTIVAL. 

Madrid, March 20.—A competitive festival for the ad- 
vance of the cultivation of Andalusian folk music is to 
take place in Granada in June. Modern music is to be abso- 
lutely excluded from the programs. The committee is 
headed by Manuel de Falla. R. L. 

Marsick Goes To SPAIN. 

Madrid, March 25.—Armand Marsick, the well known 
Belgian composer and conductor, until now a professor at 
the Conservatory of Athens, Greece, has been appointed 
director of the Conservatory at Bilboa, a big Spanish in- 
dustrial town. He has also founded an orchestra of sixty-four 
men and expects to give regular symphony concerts in 
Bilbao. Marsick is a pupil of Vincent d’Indy. E. I. 

Music Strikers IN VIENNA. 

Vienna, March 24.—The employees of all Vienna music 
dealers, including all publishing firms, have gone on strike 
for higher wages, with the result that all such establish- 
ments have been closed up for over three weeks. There 
is no prospect for their resuming business very —_ 


AustTRIAN GOVERNMENT SNUBS REINHARDT. 
Vienna, March 26.—Max Reinhardt’s intention of found- 
ing a “Reinhardt Theater” at Vienna has had to be aban- 
doned, owing to his failure to secure either the Schénbrun- 
ner Schlosstheater or the Redoutensaal of the Imperial 
Castle. Although the former is vacant at present and the 
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latter practically idle, the Austrian Government refused 

to grant Reinhardt a lease on either of the two houses, 

owing to public sentiment which is against having a for- 

eign company occupying a native state theater, P. B. 
Vienna To Have Scuusert Festivat. 

Vienna, March 27.—Preparations are already being made 
for a great Schubert Festival to be held here in the early 
fall to celebrate the 125th anniversary of Schubert's birth 
and in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of. the day 
when he commenced work on his unfinished symphony 
(October 30, 1822). There will be an. orchestral concert, 
a church concert, several song recitals and a complete cycle 
of Schubert’s chamber music compositions. The festival 
will also include at least one of his operatic compositions. 

P. B. 


Ernar Nitson CompositnGc SALzBurG FestivaL Pay, 

Vienna, March 26.—Contrary to original plans, the inci- 
dental music of Hofmannsthal’s new play, “Das grosse 
Welttheater”—written for the Salzburg Festival—will be 
composed, not by Strauss, but by Einar Nilson, the Danish 
composer, who wrote the music of Hofmannsthal’s “Jeder- 
mann” for the previous festivals. Nilson has arrived here 
to discuss details with Hofmannsthal, Reinhardt and Alfred 
Roller, who will make the stage designs. P. 'B. 

Strauss Reruses To Arp Russia. 

Vienna, March 24.—Considerable sensation and some sur- 
prise has been caused by the refusal of Richard Strauss to 
collaborate in a big benefit concert shortly to be arranged 
here by the Vienna Artists’ Relief Committee for Starving 
Russia. The matter has caused extensive comment in the 
Vienna press. 

SauzpurG FestivaL Detains. 

Vienna, March 27.—The Salzburg Festival Committee 
announces that this year’s festival will last three weeks, 
starting August 10. The exact dates for the different plays 
which have been recorded by the Musica, Courter will 
be published shortly. In the three days’ International 
Chamber Music Festival preceding the festival proper, the 
following composers are to take active part: Arthur Bliss 
and Arnold Bax from London, Darius Milhaud and others 
from Paris, Egon Wellesz and Rudolf Réti from Vienna. 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder, from the Vienna Staatsoper, and 
a Berlin string quartet will also participate. P. B. 


“Get THE Hook.” 


Vienna, March 19.—In connection with the War Victims’ 
Week, starting today, there will be a concert at the Kon- 
zerthaus which will mark a departure in local concert life. 
Any member of the audience will be allowed to appear as 
soloist, instrumental or vocal, but will be obliged to stop 
his or her performance if the audience desires it. P. B. 


New Opera House ror LoONDONERS. 

London, March 31.—A new opera house has been built at 
the Royal College of Music, complete with a well arranged 
sunken orchestra. It was first used on March 20 for a 
performance of “Madame Butterfly” by the raamier -t and 
proved most successful. G. C. 

Royat CHorat Socrety’s New Conpuctor. 

London, March 31,—Sir Frederick Bridge, conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society since 1896, is retiring at the end 
of this season. The new conductor is H. L. Balfour, 
for twenty-five years organist at the Royal Albert Hall. 

, c. 
Dounanyl's New Opera ACCLAIMED. 

Budapest, March 18.—Erné Dohnanyi’s opera, “The 

Tower of the Voyevod,” won a triumphant success at its 
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premiére here last night, a success which is expected to 
have its sequel abroad. It not only aroused the public’s 
enthusiasm, but also won the almost unanimous praise of 
the critics as a nobly conceived dramatically powerful 
work, which yet is executed with fine restraint, indulging 
in no inartistic exaggeration or crass stage realism. The 
music is in Dohnanyi's best vein, not too modern, but rich 
and effective and never trivial. Some slight use of Hun- 
garian folk song is made, and the influence of this is felt 
in the flavor of the score. The book, based on a story of 
Hanns Heinz Ewers, treats the ancient’ folk theme of 
human sacrifice to placate the evil spirit, who in this case 
demands the immuring of a beautiful woman in the Tower 
that is being built. The scene is laid in Transylvania. 

B. S. 


Goldman Band to Inaugurate Fifth Season 


One of the most extraordinary series of band concerts 
ever undertaken in the City of New York, or perhaps 
in the United States, is planned for this season, starting 
on June 12 and continuing for a period of twelve weeks 
until September 8. The unusual reception given to Ed- 
win Franko Goldman and his band, and the unprecedented 
attendance during the past four seasons, have justified the 
enlarging of plans, Those who were doubtful of the pos 
sibility of carrying out successfully such an elaborate pro- 
gram are now convinced that these concerts are not alone 
precisely what the public wanted, but also a real and posi- 
tive necessity. 

The average audience at each of the concerts during 0 
past season was from eight to twenty thousand people 
night. The grounds of the Columbia University are 
beautiful—with their wonderful trees, smooth lawns and 
handsome buildings. The bandstand and chairs for the 
audience are situated in the heart of these lovely grounds. 
The atmosphere of stately Columbia has the dignity and 
refinement of the aristocratic old college, established for 
gene rations, and it is impossible to sit there with the eve- 
ning breeze coming in from the Hudson, and not feel the 
charm and refreshment of the entire both 
physical and mental. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the conductor of the band and 
the originator of these free concerts, is a program builder 
of taste and distinction. He knows how to reach and 
please his public. The programs will be of high charac- 
ter, varied so as to make them not only educational, but 
also thoroughly entertaining and of general interest. 

The entire undertaking is financed through the sub- 
scriptions of public-spirited citizens and the people at 
large. The subscribers include those who have contributed 
amounts ranging from one dollar to five, and up. Hun- 
dreds of people who have received free tickets in the past, 
have shown their appreciation by contributing some small 
amount. 

The Columbia Concerts have a two-fold mission: the 
education as well as the uplift of the masses. No concerts 
in the past have been received with greater enthusiasm, 
and the present season will probably prove to be one of 
the finest series of concerts for the people ever attempted. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL TALKS ABOUT RADIO, 
THE “CLAQUE” AND AMERICAN TASTE 


Distinguished Soprano Believes the Radio Has Its Disadvantages as Well as Advantages—She Has Her Doubts About the 
Correctness of the Reproduction—Also Thinks the Artist Will Lose by It Financially 


What the radio will come to, what its influence will be 
on music in general and the concert artist in particular, are 
questions about which most people have vague and 
formulated opinions, and which even the makers of wire- 
less telephones cannot satisfactorily answer. But, in so 
far as music is concerned, the musical artist should be the 
best judge of its possible effect on art. And it was for 
this reason that Frieda Hempel was approached on this 
subject by a representative of the Musica Courter, 
Miss Hempel was glad to express her views—and it de- 
veloped in the course of the conversation that she had 
very definite views upon this subject, and that they were 
far from being favorable to the radiophone, but quite to 
the contrary. 

“Why should they connect up the radio with the hall in 
which I sing?” said Mme, Hempel. “How do I know that 
the reproduction of my singing is correct? And why 
should people who do not come to my concert receive the 
pleasure of those who do come? 

“With the phonograph it is different. The record is 
carefully made and tested. The name of the piece and 
the name of the singer is printed on it. And when people 
listen to that particular record they are in a mood to hear 
it. The very fact that they buy it to put in their library 
of records and that they put it on their machine indi- 
cates that they are in the mood to listen to it. The desire 
is there. And they naturally listen to it with a certain 
respect and attention. 

“But it is surely a very different matter with the radio, 
I cannot imagine a serious piece of music being enjoyed 
as an accompaniment to a bridge party—and anybody who 
has a radio receiver can turn it on and leave it oh through- 
out an entire concert, and the concert artist becomes no 
better than ‘dinner music’ or a restaurant orchestra. 

“And then the reproduction. Is it good or bad? Prob- 
ably it is sometimes the one and sometimes the other, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of sending and receiving. That 
does not seem to me to be fair to the artist. The artist 
has absolutely no control over it. It may happen, and 
perhaps often does happen, that the best of voices sounds 
little better than a tin whistle by the time it has been 
reduced to the proportions of some amateur apparatus, or 
amplified through a tin horn until all the soft beauty and 
rich sonority of the human voice has been destroyed. 

“It seems to me, too, that the purely material equation 
enters into this problem—the question of remuneration. Is 
it quite permissible that the artist should sing for half a 
million people more or less, whose only. contribution to 
art is the purchase or home manufacture of a radio re- 
ceiving outfit? I wonder if that can be properly classi- 
fied as a contribution to art! 

“They tell me it is wonderful advertising, that people 
who never heard of any of the great artists, people who 
know nothing about art or music, become familiar with 
such things and get a desire to hear music of the best 
kind. Maybe. But I should think in many cases these 

people would get such faulty impressions of the offering 
oft the artist that the result would be more likely to destroy 
a reputation than to make it. I might just as well sing to 
my audience through a megaphone 
or a telephone. I fail to see that 
any such thing could be considered 
advertising and I cannot under- 
stand the apparent willingness of 
some artists to sing for the radio. 

“It seems to me, in fact, that this 
wholesale destruction of the deli- 
cate refinements of interpretation, 
nuance and tone color —all the 
things we artists work so hard and 
so long to attain and which have 

down to us as a pre- 
cious heritage of the past—is in 
direct opposition to the real inter- 
est and endeavor of the highest 
art of all arts. It places a pre- 
mium on quantity and puts quality 
into the discard as something of no 
value. 

“They say the radio will be im- 
proved. That is inevitable but the 
improvement t to be made be- 
fore art is sacrificed to it. I must 
say that, as matters now stand, it 
is opposed to my entire creed. I 
have always made it a rule to try 
ie oar M to give my public — the 

ho honor me by coming 
to ay ot me sing—the very best that 
it is in my power to give. I have 
no sympathy with the idea of giv- 
ing as little as it is possible to get 
away with. Quite to the contrary, 
I believe that an artist owes it to 
his art as well as to himself to gi 
the. blic the very best all the time. 
ow else is the public ever to 
learn to distinguish between 


and bad art? Between that which 
is moderately good and that which 
is altogether fine? There is evi- 


dently no other way. You cannot 
tell people these things or put them 
in books. They must be heard, not 
once or twice, _ many times. 
People in the great music centers 
like New York and Chicago are 
surfeited with the best there is in 
music, though the concert el 
of the great artists is 
year by year, not ofen enough r 
in the smaller eg nag 
an opportunity pall 


expression t the highest forms 
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“I have everywhere found the American _ public Ss 
discriminating in matters of musical art. It is 
in fact, to see how widespread is musical psowtede ot 
at least, understanding, and how very positive people ar 5 
about what they like and what they do not like. Of course 
the people like ‘stars,’ but they also demand of the ‘star’ 
a program made up of things that suit their Late, 
and .that taste is almost unfailingly good. sin 
who dares to sing down to the public will soon d 
that he is losing his public—and he s Music, in some 
unaccountable manner, is often broadly classified as popu- 
lar and classic. After singing a program in the middle 
west that I know would have passed the most exacting 
music censorship, a man who had missed the printed pro- 
gram, told me he enjoyed the concert immensely because 
I left out the classic stuff. He frankly told me that a 
classic, to him, was something he did not understand and 
would not like if he did. But the public likes the classics 
whether they will admit it or not. 

“I have often been given a great s rprise in the char- 
acter of the applause accorded my different offerings. The 
public will show the greatest Fr i: wk for some song or 
aria of a rather abstruse or decidedly serious nature, and 
receive coldly things that are lighter and, sain ode easier 
understood and of a more lar appeal. 

“But then it takes a good while to understand America, 
and some artists never arrive at that understanding at all. 
They may succeed in New York where they can 
upon audiences largely foreign, but they are sure to fail 
to get hold of the genuine American public unless they 
are really sincere and genuine artists. 

We talked about the claque. 

“But what is the use of talking about it?” said Miss Hem- 
pel, “It probably has existed in some form or other ever 
since musicians began to bid for fame. It is ‘disgusting’ 
and ‘disgraceful’ and a lot of other unpleasant things if 
one may believe all the comments he hears. To my mind, 
the word that best expresses the hired applauders is ‘annoy- 
ing.’ It may be all right to stop the show, as they call 
it in the theatrical world I believe, but somehow it sn’t 
seem to fit quite so well into the scheme of musical things. 

“A claque is, of course, intended to draw all the atten- 
tion to the engaging artist, but frequently it detracts atten- 
tion from the artist to its own noisy, self. No artist likes 
to sing or play to a cold, unresponsive audience. It kills 
all the inspiration and all the joy of giving. But even a 
madly enthusiastic claque does not insure a madly enthus- 
iastic audience, and the true artist is very sensitive to what 
is going on out in front. There can be but few allusions 
when the sturdy few try to furnish enthusiasm for a capac- 
ity house. It seems to me that a claque advertises itself 
more than it does the star it has come to glorify. And 
did you ever notice what a hollow, ghostly sound the 
claquers make? 

“The claaue should not be taken too seriously. A claque 
may make a sensational evening—it may possibly make a 
sensational season—but a claque never made a mutant 
career, The only applause that really counts is the ap- 
plause that comes straight from the hearts of the listeners 
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—men and women who have their admission, received 

the value of their money, are spontaneously moved to 
an expression of their enthusiasm. To achieve that suc- 
cess an artist must reach the hearts of his listeners. Give 
me the heart claque and I don’t care who has all the hands 
that are yo hire. It is wonderful to have an audience like 
you,,and when the applause comes thundering dow. from 
the gallery and sweeps over the whole house, straight down 
to the footlights, life is worth living, I tell "you.” 

Miss — ought to be an authority on enthusiasm, 
for never before has she had such a remarkable season as 
the one now closing. One of the latest honors was con- 
ferred upon Miss Hempel when Secretary Hughes pre- 
sented the prima donna to the State rtment Club in 
Washington before she sang for them. By the way, two 
American songs, Farley's “Night Wind” and Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” had to be repeated. The 
Dallas Male Chorus made Miss Hempel an honorary mem- 
ber; the Harvard Glee Club has asked her to sing with 
it—again and P. T. Barnum, himself, must be sorry he is 
on the wrong side of the Styx not to be managing the pres- 
ent Jenny Lind concerts. F. P. 


Kriens-Hill Wo Works Heard 


The large attendance in the beautiful duplex studios of 
Mabel Wood: Hill, April 9, showed the great interest taken 
in the announcement that compositions by that talented com- 
poser and Christiaan Kriens were to be performed. The 
program in full was as follows: (violin) sonata, first move- 
ment, Kriens; (songs) “Ebb Tide” (dedicated to Lotta Mad- 


den), “The Fairies,” “Alone,” “The Gull” (dedicated to 
Lotta Madden, with the composer at the piano), Hill; 
(violin) “Bouree” (in old style), “Keltic Memories” and 


“Humoresque,” Hill; (songs) “Le Soir,” “Meadow Daisies,” 
“Le Livre de la Vie,” Kriens; (songs) “Song at Capri,” 
“Where?” “Snow on the Hills,” “Old English Lullaby,” 
“The Sounds of Spring,” Hill; (violin) “Les Cloches du 
Soir,” “Valse Mignonne,” “Dutch Song,” “Danse Rustique,” 
Kriens. 

The Hill songs show splendid gift for melody and har- 
mony, characterizing the music, so there is no mistaking 
its spirit. Originality in high degree is found in them, and 
the more the singers sing them the greater their success. 
So Lotta Madden, whose voice never sounded fresher or 
more expressive, attained big climax in “Ebb Tide” (dedi- 
cated to her), put delicacy and humor into “The Fairies,” 
with its unique accompaniment ; utmost feeling of dramatic 
import into “Alone”; and pictured ‘ ‘The Gull” (also dedi- 
cated to her) most vividly. The Hill violin pieces, too, re- 
ceived much applause and were heard with stillness of com- 
plimentary nature. The classic mould of a bourree in C 
minor-major, the Scottish atmosphere of “Keltic Memo- 
ries,” and the bright “Humoresque,” all were greatly en- 
joyed. Mr. Kriens played his own sonata (first movement) 
and the four short pieces, winning due recognition, for they 
are all melodious, and “Melody is King,” said Mendelssohn. 

Applause for the violinist-composer, Kriens, was quite 
as warm as for the interpreter, and the audience noted his 
further musical accomplishment when he played accom- 
paniments to his own songs, the first, “Le Soir” (with violin 
obligato) having especially beautiful, quiet mood. 

Piwerd Rechlin was accompanist when neither composer 
acted as such, and the entire afternoon was one of high 
artistic features. 


College of Music Students’ Recital 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was filled when a students’ 
recital of nine numbers was given there April 7 by the New 
York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors. 
Piano, vocal and violin numbers were heard, and the piano 
numbers were especially well given. High degree of execu- 
tion was shown by Martha Mahlenbrock, a hh Meresco 
and David Gindin, who played the Saint- Saéns x minor, the 
Beethoven G major and the Rubinstein D minor concertos, 
respectively. These important works were more than well 
done, showing fine accomplishment and artistic strivings on 
the part of the young players. The vocal numbers also de- 
serve much praise; August Fischer has a voice of good 
timbre, and the Misses Mildred and Lucille Wiseman sang 
exceptionally well, showing careful study and correct train- 
ing. Similar study and training has resulted in qualified 
artist pupils from the Hein and Fraemcke institutions becom- 
ing members of the Metropolitan Opera and other com- 
panies; Viola Philo is. the best known of these. Besides 
those mentioned, Marion Nachenson, William Laug, Elsie 
Matt, Marie Gewehr, Frederick Gummick and Howard 
Dederick contributed to the enjoyment of the program, the 
last four uniting in the closing quartet from “Martha.” 


Narberth Choral Society Gives Program 


On Friday evening, March 24, the Narberth Choral So- 
ciety, a_mixed chorus of about 100 voices, gave a concert 
in the Public School Auditorium in Narberth, Pa., under 
the direction of Clarence C. Nice (vocal instructor of 
Philadelphia and New. York), rendered a varied and de- 
lightful program in an artistic manner, Professor Nice has 
been the director of the choir for the past year, and his 
thorough training was particularly in evidence in “The 
Highwayman,” a poem by Alfred Noyes, set to music by 
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Mark Andrews. Other numbers which were well received 
by the audience were “La Song,” Van der Stucken; 
Boat Song,” Cowen ; a to the Dawn,” from “Poet and 
Peasant” ; Legend. of the Bells,” from “The Chimes of 
Normandy, ” etc. The program was well selected and well 
This organization has done much toward de- 
cng musical appreciation in its community, and is noted 
for its high standard of music and for the splendid soloists 
presented. On March 24 Michel Penha, cellist, was the 
soloist, accompanied by Er! Beatty. 

The chorus gave an excellent program on the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic _City, last summer, and also appeared at a benefit 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, in 
November, 1921. It is understood that the society will give 
an outdoor concert along the Main Line late this spring, at 
which time it will feature two opera stars and an orchestra 
of about fifty pieces. 


Clarence C. Nice Pupil Scores 


Ciro De Ritis, an artist pupil of Clarence C. Nice, vocal 
teacher of New York and Philadelphia, gave a grand opera 
vocal concert at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of March 23. Although suffering from a heavy 
cold, the baritone sang with his usual brilliant and sym- 
pathetic style operatic arias by Verdi, Donizetti, Leonca- 
vallo, Giordano, Ponchielli, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, etc. Sig- 
nor De Ritis was born in the suburbs of Milan, Italy, and 
received his preliminary training under the great masters 
of La Scala and Rome. Before the war he sang in the lead- 
ing opera houses of Italy and Spain, and was about to be- 
gin an extensive South American engagement when the 
war broke out. He saw much active service with the Italian 
Army during the trying days of 1916-19. 

Last season Signor De Ritis was a guest artist with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in New York and Philadelphia, 
and created a favorable impression. He possesses a big, 
rich baritone voice, which he has under excellent control. 

At his Philadelphia recital Signor De Ritis had the as- 
sistance of Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, and Anthony 
Liuzzi, cellist, both of whom accredited themselves in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. Erl Beatty was at the piano, 
and his accompaniments were of a sympathetic nature, 
showing a brilliant technic and animated power when nec- 
essary. 


Pavlowa’s Farewell Week 


Nine ballets and thirty divertissements form the reper- 
tory o& Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe for their fare- 
well week at the Metropolitan Opera House beginning Mon- 
day night, April 24. Pavlowa, herself, will appear in all 
but three of the ballets, and eleven of the list of divertisse- 
ments are also hers. 

The ballets are selected from her repertory of the past 
two years: (Monday, April 24) “Amarilla” and “Diony- 
sus,” (Tuesday) “Giselle,” (Wednesday afternoon) “The 
Magic Flute” and “Dionysus,” (Wednesday night) “A Po- 
lish Wedding” and “The Fairy Doll,” (Friday night) 
“Fairy Tales” and “Autumn Leaves,” (Saturday after- 
noon) “A Polish Wedding” and “The Fairy Doll,” (Satur- 
day night) “Snowflakes” and “Dionysus.” Each perform- 
ance, in addition to the two acts of ballet, will include the 
usual program of divertissements following. On Thursday 
night Mme. Pavlowa and her company will give a single 
performance at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


John Finnegan’s Concert Tour 


John Finnegan, under the management of Ernest Briggs, 
made an extensive concert tour about four years ago. He 
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has since traveled extensively as soloist with the Paulist 
Choir, and next season will give his chief attention to a 
concert tour which will extend to the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Finnegan plans to spend the summer in Europe, visiting his 
old home_town in Ireland, and also France and Italy. Ar- 
rangements have been made for him to continue as soloist 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the time not required for 
his concert tour, which will be under the management of 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


Minette Hirst’s “Little Drab Wren” Charms 


Minette Hirst’s beautiful song, “Littlhe Drab Wren,” 
which was recently sung by Inez Wilson, English soprano, 
at one of the Ampico concerts, scored such a pronounced 
success that the singer was asked to make a record of it 
for the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
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MYRA HESS DEFENDS THE 
CLASSICS 











Myra Hess came to America from England a few short 
months ago and was instantly recognized as an artist of 
unusual individuality and charm. The expectations aroused 
by the reputation that went before her were fully realized, 
and her tour of the States proved to be an even greater 
success than was confidently predicted by her European 
admirers. 

It is to such artists that one naturally turns for informa- 
tion and opinions upon matters closely related to their-art, 
opinions which have a double value, being not only the result 
of long years of thought and study, but also of constant 
contact with the reaction of audiences made up of all sorts 
of people in many countries, 

Nattirally the inevitable opening of conversation with 
the visiting artist are the hackneyed and shop-worn qués- 
tions of the interviewer : “Is this your first trip to America?” 
and “How do you like us?” 

Miss Hess answered the first in the affirmative. Yes, this 
was her first trip to America, and as far as the liking of us 
was concerned she had been a good deal surprised, and 
greatly delighted, at many things. 

“America has two reputations abroad,” she said. “The 
one is that you have no judgment about matters of high art, 
and that nothing can succeed here except the sensational, I 
thought, many times, of coming here—and people used. to 
ask me why I did not come. Some people urged me to 
come; others warned me not to. And I made up my mind 
that I was not the sort of artist to succeed here—not sensa- 
tional enough. 

“But then other artists kept telling me that I had an en- 
tirely incorrect idea about America. Recently, especially, 
I heard it said over and over that there was no place in 
the world where real art must stand so absolutely on its 
own feet as in America. Nothing, I learned, made any 
difference to the American audience except the art of the 
artist. Their opinion, I heard, was unbiased, and each 
member of the audience would judge the artist by his own 
individual reaction—people, you see, accustomed to think 
for themselves. 

“Well, I had been told all that, but still I could hardly 
believe it, for the American reputation had so long been one 
of sensationalism. I was delightfully surprised to find on 
reaching here that there was nothing in it. It was imme- 
diately evident to me that the American audiences liked the 
classics—the best of them. 

“Even in small cities out West, where, I suppose, you 
would expect people to be less cultured than in the East 
where the civilization is older, there was the same love for 
the classics. And, more impressive still, there is an evident 
desire everywhere to know about new things. The people 
here want to understand. 

“Occasionally my audiences were puzzled, I am sure, by 
some of the things I played from the modern French school. 
But there was nowhere any of that stupid reactionary atti- 
tude that is so impossible. In its place was a real wish to 
be informed about things. It is splendid! : 

“No, I do not play any of the ultra-modern music or 
the futuristic music. I am afraid I do not know what it 
means—if it means anything. I play just the classics, of 
course including Brahms. pratt ‘ 

“Yes, I love Brahms. I know there is criticism of him 
everywhere. In England and France, everywhere, I think, 
there are certain cliques who cannot see his genius. They 





MYRA HESS, 
English pianist. 


say he is not melodic, had no invention, and compare him 
with Wagner, but—why I have in mind a dozen, a hundred, 
lovely melodies from his works. 545 a 

“Of course, there are places that are awfully awkward to 
play. He was not always pianistic, and his medium of ex- 
pression, even his orchestrations, were often inadequate or 
ill chosen. But the splendid nobility of his thought, the pur- 
ity of his conception, they are splendid. He never descended 
to clap-trap. ‘ d ; 

“Regarding opera—with a few exceptions this form of 
art does not appeal to me. very much. -Even with Wagner— 
I would infinitely prefer to hear his music in the concert 
room than in the theater. It seems to me that it is almost 


Spring Music Festivals 


HARRISBURG, PA, 

A Choir Festival, under the direction of Bernard 
R. Mausert, will take place May 2, 3, 4 and 5, at Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mendelssohn's “Eli- 
jah” will be presented Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Gounod’s “Galia,” 
Thursday and Friday evenings. Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons there will be artist recitals. The solo- 
ists will be Helen Buchanan-Hitner and Adele Park- 
hurst, sopranos; Neira’ Rieger and Mary Potter, con- 
traltos; Dr. Leon Jones and Lewis James, tenors; 
Leslie W. Joy, baritone, and Lionel Storr, basso. The 
Festival Choir will consist of one hundred picked 


voices. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


Beginning Wednesday May 17, the twenty-ninth 
annual May Festival of the eth a of Michigan 
will occupy four days. The orchestra will be the 
Chicago Symphony, which has participated continu- 
ously since 1905, The soloists include Mario Chamlee, 
tenor; Frieda Hempel, soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; Adele Parkhurst, soprano; Florence Easton, 
soprano; Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; Riccardo 
Martin, tenor; Carl Schlegel, baritone; Rollin Pease, 
basso; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pianist. Of. special interest will be the presentation 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life,” Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” Frederick Stock’s “Psalmodic Rhapsodie,” 
and a “Song of Spring” by Carl Busch, which will 
be presented by children’s chorus, under the direction 
of George Oscar Bowen, The entire festival pro- 
gram, with the exception of the children’s program 
and the Wolf-Ferrari work, which will be conducted 
by the acting conductor of the Choral Union, Earl V. 
Moore, will be under the musical directorship of 
Frederick Stock. 


CHARLESTON, ILL. 


Under the auspices of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, the regular musical festival will be 
held May 4 and 5. The soloists will be Elsa Diemer, 
soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Eugene Dressler, 
tenor; Graham Marr, baritone. The directors are 
Frederick Koch, head of the music department at the 
college, and Ruth Major. There will be a massed 
chorus of a hundred voices, as well as a children’s 
chorus of a thousand voices, from the public schools 
of Charleston. This will be the third annua] festival, 
it proving an institution which is enjoying marked 
success. The E. I, S. T. C. is very proud of the fact 
that it is the only state institution in Illinois that has 
started such a music festival. 











impossible that the combination of drama and music can 
ever be the highest form of art. 

“Chopin? Oh, Chopin is wonderful. There was a time 
when I seemed to grow tired of it. And then an understand- 
ing of it came to me again, and I think it was only then 
that I fully learned to appreciate his true greatness. 

“How much longer will I be here? Only a few days, 

“I am so glad I came. It has been a great and happy 
experience.” F. P. 


Normal Training Courses at Bush. Conserva- 
tory Summer Session 


Bush Conservatory has planned its course for teachers 
this summer in correlation with the many musical advan- 
tages of the city of Chicago, in that it encourages its stu- 
dents to attend as many of these activities as possible. This 
is done with the idea that their attendance at these various 
musicales will assist them in gaining that new inspiration 
which is so much to be desired in preparing them to resume 
their work in the fall. 

The pedagogical side of the courses has not been slighted, 
however, for President Bradley believes that the successful 
teacher now is the teacher who is as efficient in the methods 
of modern pedagogy is in the technical side of his work. 
There are new methods and new ideas constantly springing 
up, and in order that the teacher be kept up to date, Bush 
Conservatory is offering in the Normal Training Course an 
especially intensive training of five weeks, beginning June 

These courses will be conducted in all departments— 
piano, vocal, violin, public school music, expression, and 
acting and dancing. This enables the teacher within a short 
period of time to learn the newest methods of presenting 
subject matter and material along the latest pedagogical 
theories. 

Many teachers attend for credits toward conservatory 
honors and the added prestige this honor gives them in their 
profession. The requirement of a degree is becoming more 
and more frequent in securing good positions in the music 
teaching profession, and the wide-awake teacher is the one 
who will be prepared for the time when this will be an ab- 
solute requirement. 


An Hour of Music with Dudley Buck Pupils 


There was some especially fine singing heard at the Dud- 
ley Buck studio on the evening of April 6, the pupils ap- 
pearing being Valerie McLaughlin, soprano; Theodora Bush- 
nell, contralto; Elbridge B. Sanchez, tenor, and William 
Guggolz, bass baritone. The program opened with a group 
of solos by each of these young artists, following which 
came a thoroughly artistic rendition of Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden.” The bass solo, “Myself When 
Young Did Eagerly Frequent,” was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. The soprano recitative, “But if the Soul Can Fling 
the Dust Aside ;” the tenor solo, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
and the contralto solo, “The Worldly Hope Men Set ir 
Hearts Upon,” also stood out as giving particular pleasure. 
Elsie T. Cowen furnished her usual sympathetic accompani- 
ments at the piano. 


Bechaus in Final Recital 


Bachaus, pianist, will give his fifth and last recital at 
Town Hall, Monday evening, April 24. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES GREETS GALLI-CURCI 
WITH TWO SOLD OUT HOUSES 


Florence Macbeth Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Thilo Becker Pupil Scores—Federation of Music Clubs 
Holds Gala Music Week—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 25.—With his customary 
thoughtfulness of the musical wants of Los Angeles, L. E. 
Behymer had arranged for two concerts by Mme. Galli- 
Curci, and two absolutely sold out houses justified our genial 
impressario’s good judgment. The great soprano was in 
superb voice, all graciousness and generous with her re- 
sponse to the endless demands. A dexterity in diction 
brought storms of applause and a repetition of “Los Clavi- 
tos” was used as an encore. 

“Pierrot,” a composition by Homer Samuels, was also 
repeated and much enjoyed. Mr. Samuels gave sympa- 
thetic and exquisite accompaniments; Manuel Berenguer, 
playing two flute solos and an obligato for two of the solos 
by Mme. Galli-Curci, won several recalls for his artistic 
work. 

Tuo Becker Pup Presenten. 


H. Colin Campbell, gifted pupil of Thilo Becker, was 
presented in a piano recital Tuesday evening, at the Gamut 
Club Theater. An interested audience enjoyed an unusual 
program, One of the most distinctive things in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s playing is the poetry of his conception, and in the 
unhackneyed numbers which were chosen for this program 
there was every possibility for the exploiting of his special 
gift. Vigor of tone and brilliance of technic were not 
lacking, and it would seem that this young pianist is on 
the way to the exalted position which so many of Mr. 
Becker’s puipls have reached, 


FLorENce MaAcsetu SoLoist WITH PHILHARMONIC, 


Walter Rothwell, director of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
arranged a rather stupendous program for the eleventh 
symphony concerts, on March 17 and 18, with the Sibelius 
symphony and Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” on the same program. _The Sibelius. number 
was finely given and heartily appreciated, but the Strauss 
tone poem seemed to drag—possibly not enough contrast. 
Florence Macbeth, looking like an exquisite picture and 
singing like an enchanting nightingale, gave the needful 
brightness to the program and charmed her myriads of 
admirers. Miss Macbeth gave musicianly renditions of two 
Mozart arias—“Ah Lo So” from “The Magic Flute,” and 
“Convezz” from “Il Seraglio.” She also sang the “Hymn 
to the Sun” from “Coq d’Or” with impeccable intonation and 


charm. Weber’s overture, “Euryanthe,” was the closing 
number of the orchestra, 


FEDERATION oF Music Ciurss Hotps Music WEEK. 


For the purpose of impressing upon all the citizens of 
Los Angeles county the importance of music in civic life, 
the Federated Music Clubs of Los Angeles county has 
held a Music Week which has been very successful. Over 
fifty programs have been presented, and the entire affair 
has been under the efficient leadership of Mrs, Mattison B. 
Jones, assisted by Grace W. Mabee, chairman of church 
music of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Emma Bartlett, state chairman of public school music. 


ALMA StTetTz_erR Puprts Presenren. 


Alma Stetzler, of the Egan School, presented an im- 
posing list of pupils in recital recently, and followed that 
success with two performances of “Pinafore” by the same 
talented pupils who also gave a creditable performance of 
“The Mikado.” Mme. Stetzler possesses a brilliant soprano 
voice and she is preparing to appear in concert as soon as 
her many activities with her pupils will permit. 


Notes. 


Raymond Harmon is very popular in Pasadena, where he 
is tenor soloist of the Presbyterian Church, one of the most 
important positions in the South. By request he made a 
second appearance with the Community Orchestra on Sun- 
day, singing at Long Beach the following evening. 

At Grauman’s symphony concert, Mr. Grauman present- 
ed a soloist who created a sensation. Armen Tokatlian, a 
dramatic tenor, who will soon sing for Scotti, was Mr. 
Grauman’s “find,” and those who had the good fortune to 
hear the Sunday concert believe a new star has been dis- 
coved. 

Two Beethoven programs of tremendous scope were 
given by Richard Buhlig on the evenings of March 10 and 
24, closing a series of evenings with the masters which have 
been highly edifying. Mr. Buhlig’s scholarly interpretations 
and explanatory talks have been of great value to musical 
students. . W. 


Huge Audience Hears Macbeth 


San Francisco, Cal., March 28,—Eight thousand music 
lovers gathered in the Civic Auditorium for the last concert 
of the series held under the auspices of Jessica Colbert to 
hear Florence Macbeth, the popular coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association, last Tuesday. It was the 
first occasion on which Miss Macbeth had appeared with 
the Children’s Symphony, under the conductorship of Alfred 
Hertz, and she at once established herself as a great favorite. 
Her principal numbers were David's “Thou Lovely Bird” 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Hymn to the Sun” from “Coq 
d'Or,” and in these she created quite a sensation, being 
recalled so many times that it secmed as if the concert 
would be held up indefinitely. 

The principal numbers rendered by the Symphony were 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” Boccherini’s “Menuet” and 
Liadoff’s “Music Box,” the latter delighting the juvenile 
portion of the audience. K. D. 


PORTLAND OUT IN FULL FORCE 
TO GREET CHICAGO OPERA 


Sophie Braslau with Symphony Orchestra—Large and 
Enthusiastic Audience Applauds Galli-Curci—Portland 
Oratorio Society Gives “The Rose 

Maiden”"—Notes : 


Portland, Ore., March 30.—Musical Portland turned out 
in full force to greet the Chicago Opera Association. With 
Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore in the leading roles, the 
company opened in “Monna Vanna” at the Public Audi- 
torium on March 22. They received a great ovation, Every 
seat was occupied, the audience numbering 6,100. Mayor 
Baker presented Miss Garden with a floral key to the 
city. The other operas, “Lohengrin,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Thais” and “Aida,” also brought out huge audiences. Mat 
gery Maxwell, former Portland girl, triumphed in “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Hundreds of opera lovers came from Seattle 
and Tacoma and other cities to hear the company. By 
meeting the gyarantee of $72,500, Portland is entitled to a 
bright spot on the musical map, The box-office receipts 
totaled $72,633, This brilliant event took place under the 
local management of the World Attractions Company, W. 
T. Pangle, general manager. 

SopuHe Brastau Soroist with PortLann SympnHony. . 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, was soloist with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra on March 29, In fine fettle, she sang 
the aria, “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi.” Among her 
numerous encores was the Hebrew melody, “Eili, Ejili.” 
Miss Braslau sang with a zest that brought many thrills 
to her auditors. Schubert's symphony in C major was well 
played by the orchestra, a pleasing feature being the inci- 
dental oboe solos by Frederick Starke. Carl Denton con- 
ducted admirably, There was a capacity audience 
LARGE AND Entuustastic Auptence Greers GaturCurct. 

Before a capacity and wildly enthusiastic audience, Galli- 
Curci, soprano, was heard in concert at the Public Audi- 
torium on March 30. Her program included works by 
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APRIL 10 
Rudolf Sunil 


An entire evening of Brahms songs was the fare offered 
the guests of Rudolf Jung, the Swiss tenor, at a recital 
given “n April 10, the setting being the ball room of the 
Hotel des Artistes. Upon this occasion the Brahms song 


cycle, “Die Schéne Magelone,” consisting: of fourteen 
songs, was given a very brilliant and understanding rendi- 
tion by Mr, Jung, accompanied by Juan Reyes in a most 


sympathetic and appealing manner, the combined wealth of 
interpretative fervor of these two excellent artists being 
altogether satisfying and delightful. A very distinct ad- 
dition to the Brahms songs was introduced by a reading 
of the story from which these songs derived—a curious 
medieval thriller by Ludwig Tieck, translated and read 
by Dr. Ernest Dewald. It would be impossible from the 
texts of the songs themselves to form any conception of 
their meaning, but, the story being told, their intention is 
obvious, and the impressiveness of the whole greatly 
heightened 

Mr. Jung's dignified and quiet manner was well suited 
to the nobility of the Brahms music, and the entire evening 
presented the aspect of one of those intimate feasts of 
artistry, frequent enough in Germany, but decidedly rare in 


America 
Schumann Club 


rhe Schumann Club gave its last concert as the Schu- 
mann Club at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 10. 
Percy Rector Stephens having exhausted all the good ex- 
isting literature and a lot of special literature prepared for 
the club by Deems Taylor, will disband the club and reor- 
ganize as a mixed chorus of about sixty members to be 
known as the Schumann Chorus, 

Mr. Stephens has brought his women’s chorus to a really 
high point of accomplishment. The mechanical part of its 
work is excellent and, best of all, the tone color is always 
agreeable even when the sopranos are singing their loudest 
and highest. The Schumann Club is distinctly a musical 
organization, not merely a social one, as so many women’s 
choruses are apt to be. The prograim illustrated the paucity 
of genuine material for women’s voices. The first group 
consisted of four of Schumann's well known songs—ar- 
ranged by Deems /faylor. The second group included 
French and Belgian songs, with examples by Duparc and 
Chausson—arranged by Deems Taylor. The fourth group 
consisted of Czecho-Slovak folk songs—arranged by 
Deems Taylor. And the final number was a cantata by 
Deems Taylor, “The Chambered Nautilus”—arranged by 
Deems Taylor from his original work for mixed voices. 
From the artistic standpoint, Mr. Stephens is quite right 
in giving up his chorus. A program consisting entirely of 
arrangements cannot justify itself. 

The Czecho-Slovak folk songs were given for the first 
time and sung in Czecho-Slovak. They were, to be frank, 
rather unoriginal music, the best number being a Moravian 
folk song, “Waters Ripple and Flow,” a_ beautiful and 
simple tune made more beautiful by Mr. Taylor’s skillful 
arrangement. 

“The Chambered Nautilus” has been heard here before 
in its original form. It is a tuneful, melodious work, well 
written for the voices, One feels that Mr. Taylor would 
have written it a little differently today—in fact, that he 
would hardly have selected that particular poem for mu- 
sical setting. 

Assisting in the concert was the Chamber Music Art 
Society which played with elegance and finish the pleasant 
little chamber symphony by Wolf-Ferrari and the orches- 
tral score that Mr. Taylor had prepared especially to ac- 
company his nautilus. 


APRIL Il 


Elly Ney 

Elly Ney’s piano recital at Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, April 11, was the fifth this artist has given in 
New York this season. The occasion, which also marked 
her final appearance before sailing for Europe, was in the 
nature of a farewell. At the close of the program the pia- 
nist’s admirers crowded around the stage and seemed loath 
to have the evening’s music come to an end. Innumerable 
were the recalls and four encores after the final number 
failed to satisfy Mme. Ney’s hearers. 





Opening the program with a group of Brahms’ works, 





Mme. Ney then played the Schubert sonata in D major, 
op. 53; the Chopin F minor fantasie, op. 49, and Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” with encores interspersed 
after each group. 

The pianistic powers which Mme. Ney has ever at her 
command were in evidence throughout—the moods of the 
varying Brahms forms, the witching rhythms of the Schu- 
bert scherzo and rondo. The Chopin fantasie was a poem 
of tone and in the varying brilliance of the final etudes 
Mme, Ney’s technical accomplishments seemed unbounded. 


Winifred Byrd 

Winifred Byrd returned from her western trip to delight 
an. audience that filled every available seat, including seats 
on the stage, at Aeolian Hall on April 11. Her program 
was of the pleasing order, the best of the classics: — 
mann, Chopin, MacDowell, Stierlin-Vallon (“Arlequin”), 
Leschetizky, Strauss-Schulz-Evler, and Liszt. It was played 
as only this bright and vivacious, and, at the same time, 
forceful and intense, artist can play such things. Miss Byrd 
gives herself over to her work and radiates a personal 
charm, and what one must call magnetism for want of a 
better ‘word, that adds greatly to the real perfection of the 
purely technical side of her playing. She not only plays 
what the composers set down, but she also plays her own 
charming self into it, to the delight of her audience. There 
was much enthusiasm and many encores. 


Orpha Kendall Holstman 


Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, sang the entire pro- 
gram of her Aeolian Hall recital Thursday afternoon, 
April 11, in my the songs being, however, from Ger- 
man, Russian, English and American composers. She evi- 
denced sincerity, intelligence and a straightforwardness in 
her interpretations and a style that was pleasing. Her dic- 
tion was clear, and careful preparation was displayed in her 
singing, while a gracious stage presence, a to the gen- 
eral effectiveness of her appearance. The audience was 
enthusiastic. Two songs were by her accompanist, Marx 
Oberndorfer, and these were especially liked. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: 
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APRIL 13 
Oratorio Society of New York 


The “Passion According to St. Matthew” was given a 
splendid rendition at Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 
13 by the Oratorio Society of New York, conducted by 
Albert Stoessel, before a very large audience. It was in 
every way a notable occasion both because of the excellence 
of the chorus singing and the soloists engaged to assist. 
These were Olive Marshall, soprano, whose pleasing voice 
and personality charmed in the quiet Bach music; Marguer- 
ite d’Alvarez, contralto, who sang with splendid warmth; 
George Meader, tenor, impressive in the recitations so dif- 
ficult to make interesting; Reinald Werrenrath, about whose 
art it is surely unnecessary to say a word, so well are its 
excellencies known, and Charles T. Tittmann, whose heavy 
and sonorous bass brought vividly to light the meaning of 
the text and its musical setting. As a whole the perform- 
ance could hardly have been better. 


APRIL 15 


Ponselle with Rubinstein Club 


The children have a saying, “The last the best of all the 
game, and if that wasn’t absolutely true about the final 
musicale in the Rubinstein season—well, at least there 
were none better than that given Saturday afternoon, April 
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15, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. Of 


course, it was not the last event in the 
President Mrs. William s pointed out, for 
stg remains — con concert pre. Se annual white break- 
ast. Rosa Ponselle presented program, assisted by 
Stuart Ross, pianist and accompanist, She began with an 
aria, “Pleurez! Pleurez mes yeux” from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” and during the course of the afternoon gave another 
ratic number, “Ernani Involami” from Verdi’s “Ernani.” 
beauty and power of her operatic work is well 
known to metropolitan to require comment. It 
was in her smaller numbers, naturally, that interest centered. 
Those peceee included “Chi vuol la Zingarella” 
(Paisiello), “Stille Thranen” (Schumann), “Maria Wiegen- 
lied” (Reger), “C Norvegienne” (Fourdrain), “At 
the Ball” (‘Tschaikowsky), “A ren A (Rudolph Ganz) 
and “Homage to Spring” (Alexander MacF ). One of 
the best things she did was the Reger, of which she gave 
an exquisite interpretation. Her remarkably fine diction 
added immeasurably to the enjoyment of an enthusiastic au- 
dience, which many extras. And Miss Ponselle 
endeared herself to everyone by her gracious generosity in 
this regard. These encores included La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger,” Tosti’s “Goodbye,” Brewer's “The Fairy Pipers,” 
“Annie Laurie,” etc. 
In- addition to the accompaniments, Mr. Ross gave two solo 
sroupe, playing works by Chopin, Balakirev, MacDowell 
szt. 


APRIL 16 


Schumann Heink 

Hearing Mme. Schumann Heink at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, April 16, the first impulse on Monday 
morning was to turn to a dictionary of musicians. Yes, she 
was born on July 15, 1861. In d Bd months she will be 
sixty-one years old—but it is i ible to believe it! There 
are no apologies to be made for voice today. The upper 
ot eed is perhaps not as large as it once was, but the mag- 
nificent lower register is still full, round and firtn and as 
marvelous as it ever was, and her art has in no way dim- 
inished. On the contrary, if anything it has ripened. There 
is nothing to be known about singing that she does not know, 
and she is a supreme mistress of interpretation to whatever 
school of music her numbers may belong. 

Sunday evening she began with Rossi’s aria, “Ah Ren- 
dimi,” from “Mitrane,” and then sang two selections from 
Wagner, the Erda scene from “Rheingold” and Brangane’s 
call from “Tristan and Isolde.” Her second group was all 
German, including favorite lieder by Reichardt, Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss. Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” had to be re- 
peated at once and Reimann’s “Spinnerliedchen,” with which 
the group concluded, made a hit that called for two or three 
encores. The final group was made up of three American 
songs and Arditi’s “Bolero” (in Italian). There was a 
very large audience to hear Mme. Schumann Heink, who 
long ago ceased to be merely a singer and became a na- 
tional institution. The audience was as enthusiastic as it 
was large, and well it might be. 

Mme. Schumann Heink’s accompaniments were well 
played by Arthur Loesser, who contributed two groups of 
piano solos to the program. 


‘Manhattan Orchestral Society 


The Manhattan Orchestra Society, an orchestra organ- 

ized from the members of the permanent orchestras of the 
Shubert theaters of Greater New York, gave its first con- 
cert at the Century Theater on Sunday evening, April 16. 
The program was divided into four parts, of which Max 
Bendix conducted the first and third, giving a program that 
included the “Rienzi” overture, the Tschaikowsky “Cap- 
riccio Italienne” and “Marche Slav” and the ballet music 
rom “Faust.” The soloists in these two parts were G. 
Besrodny, violinist, who played the Meditation from “Thais,” 
and Matilda Locus, youthful pianist, who gave the final 
movement from Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor with much 
vigor and dash. Parts two and four consisted of music 
from Sigmund Romberg’s light operas—“Blossom Time,” 
“Rose of Stamboul,” “The Blushing Bride” and “Blue Para- 
dise.” The composer conducted some of these and officiated 
at the piano for the others. The assisting soloists were 
Marion Green and Harold Murray. Alfred Goodman con- 
ducted when Mr. Romberg did not. There was a good sized 
audience, which seemed to enjoy what it was listening to 
and applauded copiously and stayed until the end. 


Maria Ivogun 

Repeating the artistic and popular success she made at her 
first recital here, Maria Ivogun again drew a large audience 
to Carnegie Hall for her second essay, and duplicated the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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FARRAR SINGS FAREWELL 
TOSCA AT METROPOLITAN 


Great Outburst of Enthusiasm Greets Famous Singer— 
Next to Last Week Brings Other Adieus and Goodbyes 


*Tosca,” Aprit 10. 

Her farewell in the role of the melodramatic Sardou-Puc- 
cini heroine was the occasion of a great outburst of tributes 
to Mme. Farrar, consisting of handclapping, footstamping, 
shouts of “bravo” and “Farrar,” and a fusillade of bouquets 
(some one said that forty-two were thrown upon the stage) 
and handerkerchief wav.ng. This display has become cus- 
tomary at the Farrar appearances and it afforded a pictur- 
esque sight to the stranger in town and to the native New 
York opera goer. The prima donna enjoyed her ovation and 
added to the excitement of the moment when she opened a 
floral basket and released a white dove attached to a bou- 
quet by a string. ‘ 

Mme. Farrar sang well and enacted Tosca’s coquetry, 
jealousy, rage and tragic end, with skill and conviction, 

Gigli, the tenor of the evening, was in superb voice and 
sang his numbers appealingly and rousingly. Scotti, as 
Scarpia, repeated his thrilling impersonation. Moranzoni 
conducted with all the care, devotion, and feeling that he 
usually employs in his renderings. 

“Cost Fan Tutte,” Aprit 12 (Eventnc). 

Mozart's delightful little opera was presented again be- 
fore a good sized audience at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 12. The revival of this work was a happy thought 
on the part of Mr. Gatti-Casazza and it should remain in 
the repertory for some time at least. The singing and 
charm of the artists in the case was again wholly effective, 
among them Florence Easton as Fiordiligi, Frances Peralta 
as Dorabella, and Lucrezia Bori as Despina. The male 
members of the cast were George Meader as Ferrando, 
Giuseppe de Luca as Guglielmo, and Adamo Didur as Don 
Alfonso, each of whom was admirable in his part. 


“Boneme,” Aprit 13. 


The season’s final “Boheme” brought Frances Alda as 
Mimi, a role which she has made peculiarly her own and 
one which she sings and acts beautifully. Musetta was 
Yvonne D’Arle, who, in her first season, improves every 
time she sings the role and gives a most acceptable presen- 
tation of it. Miss D’Arle’s voice—as she finds herself in the 
Metropolitan—appears to take on volume and she has a 
genuine and inborn talent for acting. The role of Rodolfo 
seldom falls to Martinelli, but he was in splendid voice and 
sang with prodigal expenditure of his luscious tones. Scotti 
was the same fine Marcello as he has been for years past, 
the other two members to complete the quartet being Didur 
and Rothier. Papi conducted. 


“Parsirat,” Aprit 14 (MATINEE). 

“Parsifal” received its annual Good Friday performance 
on the afternoon of that day, being solemnly and earnestly 
performed under the direction of Artur Bodanzky by a cast 
in which the Amfortas of Clarence Whitehill, the Parsifal 
of Orville Harrold, and the Kundry of Florence Easton 
stood out, Why an important role like that of Klingsor is 
entrusted to Robert Leonhardt is hard to understand. He 
is an earnest and capable artist but he is not equal to such 
roles. There was a large and solemn audience. 


“Lorecey,” Aprit 14 (Evenine). 

Claudia Muzio, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe Danise, Marie 
Sundelius and Jose Mardones again combined their vocal 
and histrionic efforts and made “Loreley” a splendid per- 
formance on Friday evening, April 14. The large audience 
seemed to derive much pleasure from the singing of these 
hong Pro ar that was of such a high standard that one 
quite forgot that the opera itself has been far from very 
successful. Moranzoni led his men through the score with 
authority and made the most of the opportunities. Rosina 
Galli and her ballet added to the evening’s enjoyment. 


Dovuste Bu, Aprm 15 (MATINEE). 


Saturday afternoon began with the only performance at 
the Metropolitan this year of Wolf-Ferrari’s charming one- 
act opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” with Miss Bori and 
Scotti in their accustomed roles and Paltrinieri as the 
comic servant. Papi conducted. Then came the last per- 
formance of this season of “The Love of Three Kings,” in 
which Miss Muzio was the much loved lady and gave a 
really moving impersonation of the part, singing it superbly 
and acting it with much dramatic sense. Supporting her 
were Martinelli, who has been singing a lot of roles unusual 
for him at the end of the season and singing them exceed- 
ingly well; Danise, dignified as the husband, and Didur, 
with his splendid portrayal of the old father. Moranzoni, 
as a specialist in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” conducted an un- 
usually fine performance of this score. 

“Manon,” Aprit 15 (Eventne), 

Delightful in every particular was the “Manon” presen- 
tation, with Geraldine Farrar as the heroine, and one who 
sang smoothly and lyrically, and acted with grace, refine- 
ment, and piquancy. The Des Grieux role also had a thor- 
oughly satisfactory rendering in the hands of Mario Cham- 
lee, who gave the proper romantic coloring and fervor to 
his enactment and sang in polished and honeyed fashion. 
Thomas Chalmers did exceptionally good operatic duty as 
Lescaut, and Clarence Whitehill, as the meddling Papa Des 
Grieux, added vocal dignity and interpretative power to the 
proceedings. 





Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

Suzanna Keener, youthful soprano, with pretty, fresh 
voice, knowing her music thoroughly, sang “Caro nome” 
and the duet with tenor Chamlee so well at the Sunday 
Night concert (three acts from as many operas) that she 
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jumped into instant high standing. Giovanni Martino, with 
Mr. Chamlee, sustained his high reputation, and others con- 
cerned in “Rigoletto” were Minnie Egener, Paolo Ananian, 
Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Millo Picco. Julia 
Claussen’s noble voice and dignity had as a partner Johannes 
Sembach, they singing the name-parts in “Samson and 
Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), in French, in company with Thomas 
Chalmers (High Priest)), Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, 
Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
“Carmen” (Act I) was the last item on the program, in 
which Raymonde Delaunois in the title role and Alice 
Miriam as Micaela made a pleasant impression. Morgan 
Kingston (Don Jose), Vincenzo Reschiglian (Morales), and 
Paolo Ananian (Zuniga) completed the cast, the men shin- 
ing in their parts. boys’ chorus was well done, prompt 
and vigorous, and indeed all the choruses went w:th fine elan, 
This was doubtless due in large measure to conductor Giulio 
Setti, who used his director’s wand with authority based on 
thorough knowledge of effects. A large audience was loud 
with applause, 


Gescheidt Voice ianiiels Class 


The regular monthly voice analysis class, consisting of 
pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, and meeting monthly at head- 
quarters, Carnegie Hall, gathered on April 5, when the 
scientific system of voice development taught by Miss 
Gescheidt was further demonstrated. On the program were 
Bertha Florey Sloane, Lillian Parrill, Mrs. Shirley Foster 
Miller, Carl Danielson and Raymond Loder, with Anne Tin- 
dale at the piano. They sang arias from “The Magic 
Flute” and “Barber of Seville,” and songs in English, Ger- 
man, French and Italian by such standard composers as 
Thomas, Schubert, Handel, Kramer, Bibb, Caccini, Franz, 
Spross, Tschaikowsky, Kaun, Rossini, Barbirolli, Rabey 
and Eden. 


Augusta Redyn Sings Grandland Composition 


At the recital of Augusta Redyn, which took place at 
Aeolian Hall, on March 28, a song called “At the River's 
Edge,” composed by Florence Grandland, who is a young, 
but active composer was sung. It contains lots of depth 
and melody and met with great success. Miss Grandland 
is also a pianist of reputation, as well as a composer of 
songs. Several of her other numbers have been sung by 
various artists during the past season, all of which were 
successfully received. 


Dai Buell Pleases at Chromatic Club 
Dai Buell, the individual young pianist, was the soloist at 
the concert of the Chromatic Club, Tuesday morning, April 
4, at the Copley Plaza, Boston. Miss Buell revealed her 
pleasurable abilities in a sympathetic interpretation of Mac- 
Dowell’s Keltic Sonata, and in pieces by Isaacs, Steinert and 
Hadley. Miss Buell was vigorously applauded and recalled. 
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CARYL BENSEL, 


popular soprano, who is supplementing her season with a 


request concert at the Princess Theater on April 25. Her 
second annual New York recital will be given in Aeolian 
Hall next October. 


San Carlo Company Opens Successfully in 
Buffalo 


(By Telegraph) 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 17, 1922 
Musical Courier Co., 
437 Fifth Ave, New York. 
Brilliant opening night of Fortune Gallo’s San Carlie Opera Co, 


week. Local management of Mai Davis Smith at Shubert Teck 
Theater with Saroya, Frascani, Tommasini, Royer and Biasi in 
“Aida.” Great enthusiasm, Metropolitan audience 

(Signed) Louise H. Marvin 
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Schumann Heink Wins Greatest Triumph in 
Cleveland 


James H. Rogers, in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
29, said the following about Schumann Heink: 


Mme, Schumann Heink never bas sung in Cleveland before a 
reater audience than the one that gave her a royal welcome in 
esenls Hall last night, Every seat was sold, even to the chairs 
in the box which serves as organ loft, The stage was ked, with 
means of egress entirely cut off on one side; and a goodly company 
of song lovers stood throughout the evening behind the topmost row 
of gallery seats, 

The vastness of the assemblage was in itself a tribute. There 


is comerng motherly about me. Sch e 
grandmotherly, 





too—and everybody loves her for it, She comes 
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on the stage and beams good will and affection on all and sundry, 
and all and sundry respond in right hearty fashion. 

So a recital by the famous contralto is material for a human 
interest story, as well an occasion for discourse on the vocal art, 
as exemplified in her performance. For everybody is stirred by a 
valiant spirit that bids defiance to the encroaching years, 

But let no one overlook the fact that along with her many titles 
to respect as a big-hearted woman, she is also a great artist, one 
of our greatest, a world figure in the realm of music. If it was 
Mme. Schumann Heink’s personality, and the remembrance of the 
many evenings of beoatiful song she has vouchsafed us that caused 
her to be greeted with tumultuous applause when she first appeared, 


other song did, 
encores. 

Selim Palmgren by no means took second place in the concert 
though a person of quieter personality to the audience, and an artist 
that it takes, perhaps, more of a musician to appreciate. He is an 
emotional pianist and played as if he loved it. It is a joy to hear 
some one play the piano who gives his audience musical thoughts 
instead of merely musical alph . His tones were rendered ex- 
uisite by his masterly technic and by his vision of the music. 
t is hard to realize tt the beautiful music played by Palmgren 
was composed mostly by the man himself, even though he is a 
wonderful pianist. “The Sea,” his own composition, was one of 
his most beautiful numbers, a piece descriptive of the waves of the 
oe breckine into foam and beating the rocks in the sunshine and 
in the shadow. 


Mme, Jaernefelt responded graciously ‘to several 


More Norfleet Trio Successes 


The Norfleet Trio has returned from its tour through 
the South, going as far as Texas, and winning fine success 
everywhere. Unforeseen circumstances were conquered in 
good natured fashion, and it is safe to say it will be long 
remembered. Several notices follow: 

That the Norfleets made a distinct and favorable impression upon 
their initial appearance here is certain. An originality of conception 
hard to associate with these young southerners of gentle personality 
is combined with a vivid poetic imagination and ample technical 





here was no like warrant needed to account for the 
with which her offerings were received. 

Her voice was in capital estate, rich, full-throated and wonder- 
fully well controlled. And how does this voice compare with the 
voice of yore, when in America music, heavenly maid, was young? 

To our notion, the difference in quality, if indeed there be any, 
is negligible There is still that astonishing, one might say almost 
startling lowest register, with its amazing resonance; and in the 
medium and upper ranges there is clear and telling vibrance, 

As we read recently, Mme. Schumann Heink declares that she 
has no intention whatever of retiring. And for our part, we see 
absolutely no reason why she should. She is inimitable, unique. 

The singer's list included an old Italian aria, two or three ex- 
cerpts from operas of agner—Mme, Schumann Heink has long 
been hailed as one of the most illustrious exponents of the Wag- 
nerian music drama—a liberal selection of German songs, three 
songs by American composers and an Arditi bolero. 








Mero “Peer of Greatest of Men Pianists” 


Yolanda Mero met with immediate success in San Fran- 
cisco when she appeared there recently both in recital and 
as soloist with the San Francisco Orchestra. The follow- 
ing glowing tributes voice the opinions of the dailies of 
that city regarding her art: 


As if to refute the assertion that a woman can not play Chopin, 
Mme, Mero presented a group of the master’s compositions in a 
manner before which de Pachmann would have bowed. Her inter- 
pretations had all the poetry, the delicacy, the profound penetration 
necessary for the expression of the great romanticist’s thoughts upon 
the keyboard, Later the artist played a Brahms intermezzo with ut- 
most delicacy, and sent her hearers into an ecstasy of appreciation 
with her rendition of Liszt’s second rhapsody. Mme. Mero was a 
pupil of Liszt, and is a country woman of Liszt, and there can be 
no doubt that not only is she endowed with the Hungarian musical 
genius, but she has studied the transcendental powers of Liszt with 
an ardor which has made her an authority empowered to give his 
great message to the world.—San Francisco Bulletin, March 21. 

Yolanda Mero was the interpreter of the piano voice in the Abbe's 
(Liszt’s) tone poem, and read the work with an ardent eloquence. 

Like the master whose themes she wove so dexterously, Mme, Mero 
evidently believes that technic is the servant of emotion, for there 
was not a moment when she allowed virtuosity to dominate feeling, 
or allowed fiery impetuosity to break from restraint and run into 
mere sound no | fury. 

Her control of dynamics is firm and perfectly assured, and she 
performed the difficult feat of maintaining tonal beauty in the most 
vertiginous passages. Familiar as this concerto is, I have never heard 
it played so poetically, and at the same time with such electrifying 
“elan,”—-Ray C, B. Brown in the San Francisco Chronicle, March 18, 

Mme. Mero has been called the greatest woman pianist, and she 
showed herself equally the peer of the greatest of men. Brilliant, 
would be, perhaps, the most comprehensive word to describe her 
work, which combines great dynamic power, exquisite tone color 
in the shading and melodious rhythm, in the development of Liszt’s 
involved cadenzas, It was a beautiful duet between the pianist and 
the orchestra.—Charles Woodman in the San Francisco Call and 


Post. 








Here is a woman in love with beauty. She has the warmth of 
Carreno in the middle period of her development; but Carreno had 
a certain almost unwomanly forcefulness, and Mero is feminine with 
all the graciousness that the term implies. Mme, Mero is an artist 
whom it is a joy to hear, a genial sou!, who not only has the vision 
of beauty but can convey it to others.—San Francisco Examiner. 





Milwaukee Acclaims Lhevinne 


That Josef Lhevinne amazed and delighted his audience 
at his recent recital in Milwaukee is shown from the follow- 
ing excerpts culled from the newspaper criticisms : 

It was half past six Sunday afternoon when Josef Lhevinne 
played the final number of a program which, through the enthusiasm 
of the audience, attained twice its ordinary length, and to Mr. 
Lhevinne goes the honor of having recei: the finest ovation of 
the season. Each time one hears this Titan of the keyboard one 
is filled with awe and admiration at his art, an art that it always 
seems impertinent to attempt to describe in words.—Morning 
Sentinel. 


The enthusiasm, in the course of the performance, assumed a 
steady crescendo until it partook of the nature of musical frenzy. 
The audience had gone music-mad, There were reasons for 
these noisy demonstrations, of course. Mr. Lhevinne’s phenomenal 
art casts a spell from which there is no escaping. One is at a 
loss which to admire the most, his wonderful wumnncenate techate, 
the marvelous oer pain or the depth of his conception an 
poetry of interpretation.—News. 


. Te 


ly hi i pianist, vi or singer—been welcomed 
ie lbmeches audience with the degree of warmth that filled the 
reception accorded Josef evinne. . « Lhevinne is a strong 
i in some one phase of his art alone, 


it, not i ifted 
bat epfendidly equipped fh all phases.—Journal, 











Palmgren and Jaernefelt on Pacific Coast 


The following excerpts from the Morning Astorian, 
Astoria, Oregon, indicate the success that is being won 
by Selim Palmgren and Maikki Jaernefelt on their joint 
tour; 


. Maikki felt, world famous rano, of Finland, and 
me vee, si. composer pianist, made their appearance 


aggre ae evening before a large enthusiastic crowd of 

admirers at the Astoria Theater. It was an event of un mo- 

ment in Astoria musical circles and one long to be remembered. 

Move Jesroctet bas 0, See caekers “Eel King cede 

feeling, n 

feeingiiey to the utmost, thrilling the sedieaee GAN Ss cmeueme 
ie , herself, is a woman of striking and strong personality, 

ae te 

e 
there is though in her voice and sincerity, She sings with 


nation 
* og Selim Palmgren, her 
setts aris, Sene;” SeaRiatle News ef her veloc és perbags 


resources, 

The program consisted of three classical trios—Schubert, Smetana 
and Beethoven—which were invariably well performed. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic in its appreciation from first to last, and 





CATHARINE NORFLEET, 
pianist of the Norfleet Trio, (Mishkin photo.) 


insistent in demands for encores at the end. This is evidence that 
the wind is blowing from the right quarter with fair weather ahead, 
as far as the future of good music and the welfare of the Norfleet 
Trio is concerned.—Austin (Texas) Statesman, March 13, 1922. 


The Norfleet trio—Helen, pianist; Catherine, violinist, and Leeper, 
cellist—gave a pleasing and enjoyable program under local manage- 
ment of the Juvenile Harmony Club. Probably it was the most 
difficult concert these young artists ever played, for they made a 
quick trip from their last engagement in order to arrive here on 
time for the concert, and were so unfortunate as to have their bag- 
gage separated from them on the way and to arrive here without 
any music and wardrobe, After a lively search among the musi- 
cians of the city, enough music was found for them to give their con- 
cert in a wholly delightful manner. The audience was small, but 
made up for numbers by appreciation, and heartily encored the musi- 
cians, especially in the solo numbers, “The Music Box” (piano) and 
The Rooster and Hens” (violin).—Ft, Worth (Tex.) Record-Sun, 
March 11, 1922, 


The Norfleet Trio is making a crusade for chamber music, and 
the players—Helen, Catherine and Leeper Norfleet—are touring 
this section of the countr erin concerts of chamber music in 
cities both large and small for the development of this kind of 
music. The programs presented by the trio are of an exceptional 
character and have won distinction for this band of musicians, 

Last night’s program opened with two Schubert numbers. In 
these selections the theme came out with gros melody and sweetness. 
The piano work in the scherzo was endid, the accompaniment 
being dainty and buoyant. The secon roup was a number of 
dances which were interesting for their descriptive qualities, The 
violin work in the Hungarian Dance Be sts was enjo ¢, the 
double stops being particularly good. enuet pe, Saeee, an 
old favorite, beautifully rendered, “By the Brook,” with its de- 
lightful ripples, was very descriptive. The ensemble was clean 
and the muted stri tone was very appealing. “Valser Gentile” 
(Nevin) was a bit laborious for a rhythmic rendition of this lovely 
waltz, but the following number, “Molly on the Shore” (Grainger), 
was splendid as were “The Swan” (Saint-Saéns) and “The Little 
Shepherd.’ ‘The trio succeeded in bringing out a tremendous sweep 
of melody and great rhythmic beauty in Mendelssohn’s trio. Here 
pa <9 paves ne conte feeling, FS patios, throbbing 
ren a: sow! ‘sincerity of the player.—Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel, March 2, 1922. y me 


The splendid ensemble, the self-effacement and entire technical 
triumph of the Norfleet Trio won the emphatic approval of the 
small but appreciative audience that greeted the first appearance in 
Dallas, Tuesday night, and again at the children’s cutines concert, 
Wednesday afternoon. t appeared under the auspices of the 
Mickwitz Club, | 

There were times when the three players sounded like a full 
orchestra. It was the second sensation in novelties that Dallas 
has had this season, the first being the Russian grand opera, The 
mere externals of their work, the overwhelming richness in instru- 
— effects, are ‘| —— ty Horm These artists are 
glorious as a trio an an i ble unity, . . . Their 
playing of the Schubert trio in B flat was masterly and won_ the 
unstinted approval of all ardent music lovers. More 
exquisite or more perfect ensemble playing than was put into this, 
as well as the Smetana could not imagined. The lighter 
numbers of the last group of their evening program was also given 
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wea of the pianism of her eminent teacher, Harold von 
ickwitz, whom Dallas now has the honor to claim, and who was 
one of the most interested listeners, The cello is an eloquent 
instrument in the hands of Leeper Norfleet. He drew with his long, 
capable and supple fingers every subtle beauty from the Schubert 
score, as well as that of Debussy and Beethoven. He draws a tone 
of delightful suavity and clear color and plays with the skill of a 
virtuoso. He displayed a_ brilliant bravura ability, expressed in a 
fiery, yet poetic style. Catherine Norfleet, violinist, while not to 
be accredited with the accomplishments of a mature artist, im- 
ressed her audience at once with her fiery youthfulness and energy. 
he has abounding temperament and accentuates her rhythms with 
vehemence. The rippling melodies of the Debussy number were 
developed with all the soft and sibilant swiftness demanded. 
_ The uniqueness of the children’s matinee program made a dis- 
tinct appeal to the audience, It was instructive and entertaining. 
‘But one criticism could be offered: it was rather too long for 
children after a busy day in the school room.—Dallas (Tex.)Times- 
Herald, March 17, 1922. 











Grainger Scores New Successes 


Percy Grainger’s recent extended tour of Canada has 
been one of the best, from an artistic viewpoint, of his 
entire career. This is indeed no small praise for he has 
met with acclaim from coast to coast many times in the 
years that he has made America his home. 

In some of the Canadian cities he played as soloist with 
the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir on its first tour; elsewhere 
he was engaged for independent recitals. In Calgary, the 
Daily Herald said of him: 

He ig the ideal joy-monger that all musicians long to be, with 
no trace of pedantry or weariness of spirit in the music-breaking. 
To be at the same time popular and respected is one of the pro 
lems of life in the western world, Percy Grainger apparently has 
solved it. May he come back soon and often to refresh old and 
young from his inexhaustible fountain, pure, bright and buoyant as 
a rocky-mountain spring, 

The Morning Albertan, of the same city, viewed him as an 
artist who 

° . more than demonstrated his right to a place in the front 

rank of the concert performers on the pianoforte. He was careful 
to include in his program sufficient numbers of lighter calibre to 
retain the intense interest of his entire audience, and he has im- 
mortalized these delightful airs (English folk dances) and saved 
them from oblivion. In his hands a fox-trot becomes a thing of 
beauty. 
_ In Edmonton the Journal there said that Percy Grainger 
is an artist “who recreates everything he plays, adding to it 
the splendid color of his wonderful personality,” while the 
Edmonton Bulletin stated that he gave “brilliant examples 
of flawless playing.” 

The Evening Tribune critic in Winnipeg, wrote in part, as 
follows: 

Grainger is perhaps the world’s most picturesque pianist because 
he is just Grainger. He is a musician who can rise from the 
mustiness of convention. That Peter Pannish strain in him is one 
of his fascinations. 

That this artist. makes “magic beauty of pure musical 
sound” is the opinion of the Manitoba Free Press, this 
paper later stating that many of the offerings of Mr. 
Grainger’s program were “given a poetic treatment with 
effects so exquisite as almost to bring tears.” 

In Minneapolis, where he was soloist with the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir, the representative of the Journal wrote: 
“Percy Grainger was a recital in himself as the soloist.” 
The Morning Tribune said: “He brings to everything 
something of the great, out-doors, something fresh and 
exhilarating.” The Minnesota Daily Star felt that “his 
nonchalance is most charming and individual.” Milwaukee’s 
music critics, through the medium of the Sunday Sentinel 
and Journal were enthusiastic; “Grainger, an orchestral 
colorist,” is the former’s appellation; while the latter called 
him “silken of finger, velvet of touch, sparkling, tremendous, 
or softly whispering,” in his interpretative powers. “Mr. 
Grainger added his personal touch of exhilaration to the 
program by playing the piano in his own high-spirited, 
oxygenated way.” 


Blanche Goode with Boston Orchestra 


Blanche Goode, of the musical faculty of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., was the soloist on March 15 at the 
annual concert given there by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Miss Goode played the Schumann piano concerto 
and won decided success with it. The Springfield Repub- 
lican said: ° 

To a Smith College audience, the Schumann piano concerto, 
layed by Blanche Goode, of the music department, was the most 
interesting number on the program, Miss Goode’s piano recitals 
have always drawn large and enthusiastic audiences. Her musi- 
cianship, her tional power and her magnetic energy invariably 
impress those who hear her. Her playing last night was no excep- 
tion, If criticism were to be offered, it would be that in the first 
movement she played with somewhat too much reserve and at 
times failed to balance the orchestra, although her delicacy of 
phrasing and the effectiveness of the cadenza were notable even in 
this movement. } 

In the second and last movement she was clearly in command 
of instrument and audience. Her confidence in the treacherous 
parts of the last movement and the brilliance of the closing pas- 
sages brought the concerto to a thrilling close, and she was ap- 
plauded with the greatest enthusiasm, 

The critic of the Daily Hampshire Gazette also praised 
her work highly: 

Naturally there was intense interest in the next number, the 
Schumann concerto in A minor, in which Miss Goods, of the 
Smith College department of music, starred as piano soloist, Miss 
Goode’s performance was distinguished by many qualities of great- 
ness. iss Goode has a technic which many fine pianists would do 
well to envy. She has also mueicinge? of a high order, and that 
flower of cultivated taste known as ‘‘style.” To play this particular 
concerto at all is a noteworthy achievement, but to play it with 
such apparent ease and grace is a claim to artistic distinction. 


Marie Zendt in “First Rank as Oratorio Singer” 


. Appearing as soloist with the Bethany Oratorio Society, 
of Lindsborg; Kan., on its tour to Oklahoma City, where 
“The Messiah” was given before 18,000 people in February, 
Marie Zendt, soprano, scored heavily. The following from 
the Swedish-American of February 14 speaks for itself : 
True enough we have often heard of Marie Sidenius Zendt, and 
we knew that she was mentioned as a very prominent Swedish 
soprano singer, but not until now have we realized that she 
does stand in the first rank as an interpreter of oratorio, and 
this place was she given unanimously by the first rehearsal of 
the chorus, the leader and the music-loving public in Lindsborg, 
Kan. Marie Sidenius Zendt was born in Sweden, . . . When 
she was three years old, she came to the United States and found 
her home in Elgin, Ill, There she started on her studies in 
music that she later improved by the very best teachers, Since 
then she has by her beautiful lyric soprano voice won triumphs all 
over the country, especially in the east. Her home is in Chicago, 





and as something unusual for first or artists, she can prove that 


since her seventeenth year she been married to the same 


person, 





Hale Writes of Roland Hayes 


Philip Hale, the well known critic of the Boston Herald, 
recently wrote the following about Roland Hayes, under 
the heading, “As the World Wags:” 


The many friends of Mr. Roland Hayes, the negro tenor, whose 
beautiful voice and fine art have been wareny appreciated in London 
and other cities of Great Britain, will be glad to hear that he has 
met with similar success in Paris. He has had many engagements 
for. D ging musicales that have brought him fame, money and 
social as well as artistic recognition, abriel Pierne, the conductor 
of the Colonne concerts, was so pleased that he offered him an 
en, ent with the orchestra on April 1 or 8. Mr, Hayes was 
unable to accept, because he had promised to sing in England on 
those days; but he will sing at a Colonne concert next season. 
Joseph Salmon, the distinguished violoncellist, has taken a great 
interest in Mr. Hayes, as have leading women in Parisian society. 
Among the interesting women he met was Mme. Alexandre Dumas, 
who, after dinner, presented him with a portrait of the great- 
grandfather of the dramatist. 

Gabriel Pierne of Paris wishes Mr, Hayes to sing at a Colonne 
concert. Is it easy to think of Mr. Hayes, in spite of his voice 
and his art, invited to sing with any leading orchestra in the 
United States, the land of the free, where all men are born free 
and equal 





Bensel “Intrigues Large Audience” 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, was heard at the annual concert 
arranged by the music department of The Contemporary 
for its members and guests held at the Broad Street Theater, 
Newark, on the evening of March 21. She was given a 
rousing reception, and the next day the Newark Evening 
News paid her tribute as follows: 

Since Mr.: Bensel was heard as a soloist in a concert given by 
the Schubert Oratorio Society in Wallace Hall a few seasons ago, 
she has gained such a command of the essentials to singing, as 
measured by a high standard in bel canto, that her present ron, 
ances are a revelation to those acquainted with her resources only 
as they were then revealed, In firmness and fluency of tone pro- 
duction, tonal shading, polish of technic, vereeng that adroitly 
conveys the significance of text while clearly defining whatever 
beauty of line there is in the melodic curve and merging the ideas 
of composers and poets and in the general finish of her work, she 
has advanced to a point that makes her singing a refreshing experi- 
ence. 

Her voice has warmth. Her tones are round, finely musical and 
edgeless. She has the intelligence not to force them up or below 
the natural range within which beauty clothes them, By avoiding 
any such temptation she preserves an equable quality of scale and 
leaves the hearer satisfied. 


Dubinsky in Virginia and Connecticut 


Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, known also as philosopher and 
linguist, recently played his instrument as special soloist in 
Montgomery, West Va., and South Norwalk, Conn. The 
notices follow: 

His four numbers last night were received with very great 
pleasure by a well attended congregation. His tones were full, 
rich, deep and well sustained, and his selections in fine harmony 
with the spirit of the religious service. They were: “Air, Seven- 
teenth Century,” by Eccles; “A Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; “Orientale,” by Cui; “Largo,” by Handel. “Largo,” 
followed the sermon and made a beautiful and impressive close 
for the service.—-South Norwalk Evening Sentinel. 


Never before has Montgomery listened to so delightful a _pro- 
gram. This is the first artist ever brought to this town and Mrs. 
Werner deserves much praise and credit in so successfully man- 
aging the event. The cellist displayed beauty of tone and _bril- 
liancy of execution. He is without a doubt the most wonderful 
cellist of this age. He has a full, round tone, and plays with great 
simplicity and sincerity from the beginning to the end of his pro- 
gram; Mr. Dubinsky’s golden tone and finished playing held hearers 
enraptured.—-Montgomery News, W. Va., March 11, 1922, 


_ Gruen “Feels His Music” 
The following excerpts are further proofs of Rudolph 
Gruen’s recent success on tour: 


Rudolph Gruen was at the piano, playing the entire program 
without notes in masterful style. le repeated his great success 
of last year, playing the accompaniments perfectly and his solos 
with splendid artistry,-San Jose Mercury Herald, February 11, 1922. 


Mr, Althouse is happy in his selection of accompanist. Rudolph 
Gruen feels his music, it is evident, and his playing while not 
noticeable to a degree to detract from the artist, yet stood out as 
wonderful. His technic comes close to being flawless. As a 
composer, he showed his ability in “The Phantom Ship” which 
Mr. Althouse sang as the first number of his fourth group of the 
evening.—Fresno fierald, February 14, 1922. 


Rudolph Gruen, who came with Paul Althouse as his accom- 
panist, was liked nearly as well as was the singer, and at times 
one felt tempted to listen to the music and watch the playing 
rather than the singer. He played his parts entirely without notes 
throughout the evening. is playing was sympathetic and his 
fingers fairly flew over the keys with a wonderful flexibility. He 
was the composer of one of the beautiful songs which the tenor 
gave, “The Phantom Ship.”—Fresno Morning Republican, Febru- 
ary 14, 1922. 


Stopak Plays Lalo Work with Baltimore 
Symphony 

Josef Stopak, who had already appeared in Baltimore in 
recital, on March 19 played the Lalo “Symphony Espagnole”’ 
with the symphony orchestra of that city. That Mr. 
Stopak’s performance was greatly appreciated may be sur- 
mised by the characteristic critical comment which appeared 
in the Sun: 

The soloist was Josef Stopak, violinist. He played the Spanish 
symphony, by Edouard Lalo, and dispatched this brilliant work with 
admirable finish. He has a very appealing, velvety tone and plays 
vd impeccable style. At times he did some very dazzling technical 

‘ats. 

On March 29 Mr. Stopak appeared in concert for the 
Orpheus Club, of Toronto, Canada; on April 16 he gave his 
annual Chicago recital, and on April 21 he played at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Harold Henry Plays in Paris 


As already noticed in a Paris letter in the Musicar 
Courter, Harold Henry, American pianist, who is spend- 
ing a year in the French capital, gave a joint recital there 
on March 5 with Charles Hubbard, the American tenor. 

The audience was a thoroughly representative French 
one—not more than a dozen Americans in it—and the fact 
that Mr, Henry’s songs won far greater applause than 
did the group of French songs that closed the program is 
a sincere compliment to the American composer-pianist. 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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Musical Comedy - Drama - Motion Pictures 





“Letry Peprer.” 


Monday evening of last week Charlotte Greenwood came 
to the Vanderbilt Theater in her newest offering, “Letty 
Pepper,” presented by Oliver Morosco. This is a musical 
version of “Maggie Pepper,” introduced many seasons ago 
by Rose Stahl. 

Charlotte Greenwood is unique. There is perhaps no one 
today who can do just exactly the same work that she does, 
and as for her dancing she certainly is alone in that peculiar 
manner. She has always been a great favorite here in her 
various roles, but it must be said that “Letty Pepper” is 
not nearly so clever as “Linger Longer Letty” or “So 
Long Letty,” nor has Miss Greenwood the opportunity 
that she had in her other comedies. Not until the perform- 
ance was almost over did she give one of her characteristic 
dances. Ray Raymond took the part of Joseph Colby; he 
was good in the role and sings fairly well, but there seemed 
to be something lacking—at times he did not seem to “play 
up” to Miss Greenwood. There was a spritely dancing and 
singing chorus of girls, and most of them were good to 
look upon, but there was little for them to do. 

The song hit in the first act was sung by Miss Greenwood 
and was called “Bluebird Blues,” and it had to be repeated 
several times. The hit in the second act was “Sittin’ 
Pretty,” sung by Mr. Raymond and the chorus. There 
were other numbers that were catchy but a little reminiscent, 
These two numbers, however, undoubtedly will enjoy more 
success. The music is by Warner Janssen. 

The performance in this present state has several scenes 
that lag considerably. It should be pulled together, and 
everyone should give the enthusiasm and “pep” to his or her 
performance that Miss Greenwood does. Mr. Morosco has 
given it a lavish second act, and the “Paul Poiret” number 
showed some strikingly beautiful costumes; just for the 
time being it appeared more like a revue than a musical 
play. Miss Greenwood has a big following in New York, 
and the chances are that the play will continue for a while 
to good audiences, 

Tue Caprror. 


The program opened last week with a selection from 
“Pagliacci,” arranged as an overture. It was not only an 
interesting arrangement of the famous melodies of this 
opera, but it was also exceedingly well interpreted by Con- 
ductor Erno Rapee; his musicians played with understand- 
ing. It was altogether an enjoyable number. Immediately 
following were two numbers by Frederic Fradkin, the new 
concertmaster of the Capitol Orchestra. The first was the 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” followed by “Tambourine Chi- 
nois,” a selection that Kreisler has made famous. Mr. Frad- 
kin played with an infinitely better tone than he did the 
week of his debut, when he appeared to be nervous; but 
there was no trace of nervousness in his solos on last Mon- 
day night a week ago. The big audience that seemed to fill 
every seat in the theater clamored for more, and he was 
forced to encore. 

The next musical number was “The Swan,” danced by 
Gambarelli. This has become a favorite with our public 
through Pavlowa. It was a creditable attempt on the part 
of Gambarelli to dance this number. This was followed 
by a solo from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” by Arturo Gervasi, 
tenor, who made his debut with the Capitol forces. A sil- 
houette dance entitled the “Marionette,” by Oumansky, Niles 
and Zanou, was very dainty and well done. The next musi- 
cal number was “The Palms,” by Marguerite Schuiling, 
mezzo soprano. Right after the feature the orchestra 
played an interlude, “Marche Joyeuse,” by Chabrier, The 
musical program ended with an organ solo by Mauro-Cot- 
tone, organist, “Arabesca No. 1,” Debussy-Lereux. The 
feature, “When Romance Rides,” had some good points, 
and most of the photography was excellent. It seemed to 
entertain ihe big audiences. ’ 

“Make It Snappy.” 


Last week the Winter Garden was restored to its old 
policy, hereafter giving a big revue. For the past season 
the famous playhouse has been devoted to Shubert Vaude- 
ville. The new production is Eddie Cantor in a musical 
revue entitled “Make It Snappy,” and consists of two acts 
and twenty-seven scenes. 

The entire portion of the fun making falls on the capable 
shoulders of Eddie Cantor. After viewing this enormous 
playhouse with its small attendance most of the time to 
see the vaudeville that was presented, it was quite encourag- 
ing to note the overflow audience that greeted the popular 
comedian. Mr, Cantor discarded his famous black face 
until the last scene. It is debatable whether this is wise, for 
it is certainly as a black face that he has made his reputa- 
tion and secured his big following. He carried his entire 
scenes; perhaps the most amusing was that entitied “The 
Sheik.” 

The production is not marked by any particular song num- 
ber that could be considered a big “hit,” although “Desert 
Rose” and “The Sheik” stood out among a great mass of 
tunes of all descriptions, There were innumerable scenes 
in which there was much color and dancing, also tableaux, 
but they were not marked by any particular variety nor by 
originality. 

After Mr. Cantor, Conchita Piquer, perhaps, came next. 
It will be remembered that she was the dainty miss who 
sang the Spanish “Flower Song” in “The Wild Cat,” that 
played at the Park Theater during the season. Later on in 
the same scene she sang rather an attractive number with 
the ensemble, entitled “Lovable Eyes.” 

Nan Halperin did some clever imitations, J. Harold 
Murray displayed the best voice of the evening; there were 
times when he really produced a nice tone. Altogether, the 
new Winter Garden show is sufficiently entertaining to guar- 
antee its running for the summer, 


Riatto to Cereprate Sixth ANNIVERSARY. 


During the week of April 23 the Rialto Theater will 
celebrate its sixth anniversary. Hugo Riesenfeld, the 
managing director, is preparing an elaborate musical pro- 


gram to surround the feature, “The Bachelor Daddy,” with 
Thomas Meighan as the star. 

The Rialto Theater is a unique and an individual institu- 
tion. It is the oldest of the big picture houses, owing to 
the fact that it was built as a picture theater. The Strand 
is two years older, but was not built with a tiny stage and 
primarily a picture house, as was the Rialto. Even the 
Rivoli stage is larger. The week of April 23 will be some- 
thing of a festival week. 


Tue RiAtto. 

There was an unusually interesting program at the Rialto 
last week. The overture to Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” was given a fine interpretation by the Rialto Or- 
chestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 
It was, of course, the week beginning with Palm Sunday, 
and in this connection Edoardo Albano, baritone, sang 
Fauré’s “The Palms” with power and beauty which won 
for him enthusiastic applause. One of the most interesting 
numbers on the program was called “Old Timers’ Waltz.” 
It proved to be an arrangement by M. L. Lake of some nine 
or ten old favorites, including “The Bowery,” “Little Annie 
Rooney,” “East Side, West Side,” “After the Ball Is Over,” 
“Daisy,” “The Good Old Summer Time,” etc. The feature 
picture was “The Crimson Challenge,” from the story 
“Tharon of Lost Valley,” by Vingie E. Roe, with Dorothy 
Dalton as Tharon. It is a remarkable picture, the pho- 
tography being unusually fine even among the many excel- 
lent pictures now being shown, An eccentric fox trot was 
danced by Grace Eastman, and the remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of an educational picture, “How to Grow 
Thin,” the Rialto Magazine, including Tony Sarg’s comedy, 
“The Original Movie,” and “The Anvil Chorus,” a Pathé 
comedy, with “Snub” Pollard. 


THe STRAND. 

Owing to the popularity of*the Charlie Chaplin picture, 
“Pay Day,” it was repeated for the second week at the 
Strand. There was again the excellent prologue by the 
Strand Male Quartet, with special scenic setting, and both 
picture and prologue again scored a tremendous success. 
The only other musical number on the program was the 
overture, which consisted of selections from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” played with its accustomed verve. by the Strand 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde, conductor. “The 
Woman He Married,” with Anita Stewart, and the Strand 
Topical Review completed an altogether interesting pro- 
gram 

Tue Rrivowt. 

The Original Piano Trio was again the feature of the 
musical program at this theater for last week. The per- 
sonnel remains the same—Edgar Fairchild, Herbert Clair 
and George Dilworth. They use three Knabe pianos, and 
certainly delight the audience with their playing. The first 
selection was the “Song of India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, fol- 
lowed by a medley. 

The picture was “The Good Provider,” starring Vera 
Gordon and Dore Davidson, of “Humoresque” fame. The 
film was handled well as to story and direction—a_ thor- 
oughly good picture. The comedy was “The Rainmaker.” 

The usual overture was not offered, but in its place a 
prologue was presented, “Around the Table,” staged by 
Josiah Zuro, with the music arranged by Joseph Cherniavsky. 
Charles Katiliansky, baritone, and Rivoli Male Quartet in- 
terpreted this music, which was arranged to illustrate the 
celebrating of the Passover. 

Notes. 

The Hippodrome closes Saturday night with a thirty- 
four weeks’ season to its credit. This is about six weeks 
earlier than usual. 

“Sally” closes with seventy weeks’ run and the highest 
box office receipts for a musical comedy that has yet been 
produced here. The entire company with its original cast 
goes to Boston. 

Ed Wynn has announced that he will continue through the 
summer in “The Perfect Fool” at the George M. Cohan 
Theater. This production is in its eighth month, and has 
been considered one of the best entertainments of its kind 
offered. Mr. Wynn is unique as a comedian, and certainly 
he has never had a vehicle better suited to his talent. In 
fact, it was one of the most enjoyable performances that 
the writer attended during the winter. 

Beginning the week of April 23, “The Glorious Adven- 
ture,” starring Lady Diana Manners, will come to the Capi- 
tol Theater. This will be the American premiére, and it is 
looked forward to as being something exceptionally good. 

Alexander Oumansky, ballet master of the Capitol The- 
ater, opened a studio several months ago. It has just been 
announced that he has en Constantine Kobeleff to 
conduct his classes, owing to fact that his duties at the 
Capitol make it impossible for him to teach as many pupils 
as he expected. This is a good combination and they should 
produce results, 

Norma Talmadge is appearing at the Strand Theater this 
week in her best picture, “Smilin’ Through.” Considerable 
interest has been created over this photoplay. 

May Jounson. 


Olive Marshall Sings in Plainfield 


Olive Marshall, dramatic soprano, sang in Plainfield, 
N. {. on April 8, at the West Side Presbyterian Church. 
Bach’s “Passion” music was given with Mr. Stoessel as the 
director; there was a pony trained chorus and large 
orchestra. Miss Marshall was also the soprano soloist with 


the New York Oratorio iety when it gave the same 
oratorio on April 13. She has just been as 
ist for the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church where Harold Mil- 


ligan is organist and choir director. 


Alice Frisca Entertains Marquette Club 
. Alice Frisca, pianist, was the soloist to entertain mem- 
bers of the Marquette Club and their friends at the meet- 
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ing of April 4 at the Hotel Commodore. Later John C. 
Campbell, at whose request Miss Frisca appeared on this 
occasion, received a cordial letter of thanks and apprecia- 
tion from William F. McManus, vice-president of the club, 
in which he speaks of the “wonderful playing of Miss 
Frisca.” She won a distinct success and a hearty welcome. 





That Annual Ten Nights Show 


Once a year the music critics of New York, the staff of 
the Metropolitan and a few privileged insiders in the music 
life of the city persuade Frank Warren, music critic of The 
Evening World, to write what has come to be known as 
“The Ten Nights Show.” 

.The custom probably dates from the period when the 
music critics of New York had time to attend the ten per- 
formances of opera which the Metropolitan Company gives 
each season in Brooklyn. This year once more, under pres- 
sure, Warren broke his annual resolution. . He wrote a show, 
cast it and drilled it—with much helpful interference—and 
last week it was produced in the privacy of a roof stage 
on top of the Metropolitan. 

The bright afterthoughts that occur to critics—the clever 
retorts that artists might make—intimate stories that no- 
body would dare to print—and other diverting matters— 
were collected, displayed, satirized, burlesqued. Everybody 
in turn had the laugh on everybody else. 

This year the show was a sort of vaudeville called “Gatti’s 
Show-Pourri.” The curtain parted at 11.30 p. m. and Frank 
Warren stepped in front as i-Casazza. He motioned to 
Ahe orchestra—piano, piccolo, flute, violin and cornet—stuck 
his fingers in his ears and withdrew. 

After that the plot developed so profoundly and so broadly 
that nothing but illustrations are possible. 

Present as spectators were Giulio Gatti-Casazza; Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company ; the conductors, Artur Bodanzky, Rob- 
erto Moranzoni, Giulio Setti; singers, Mario Chamlee, Or- 
ville Harrold, Giuseppe De Luca and Antonio Scotti; the 
music critics, Henry Edward Krehbiel, W. J. H 
Max Smith, Morris Gest, Brock Pemberton and others. 

The orchestra, misled by Harry O. Osgood of the MusicaL 
Courter, consisted of William J. Guard, Sigmund S 
Scape of Wa bigs Uactabah MMacoes, Yhemeemss dine 

i) night essrs. elletier, 
Reokouule. Agnini, Spaeth, Chalmers, Gabriel; Buranelli, 
O’Connor, Mooney, Guard, Judels, Mason, Murray, Ed- 
Wont} Burger and others.—[New York Sunday 

orld. 





Frank La Forge Artist at Town Hall 


A brilliant performance of the Grieg concerto in A minor 
was given by Dwight Coy, with Frank La Forge at the second 
‘piano, on Sunday, — 2,at the Twilight Literary Vespers 
at the Town Hall. Mr. Co: a it success and was 
recalled six times. He is a pupil of Frank La Forge. 
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MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY 
‘PART I 
By Alberto Jonas 
(Published by Carl Fischer, New York) 


A REVIEW 











_ There are methods and methods, and most of them are 
injurious to those who make use of them. They are fads 
and fancies, schemes and tricks, haphazard first-thoughts, 
impulsively grasped as being the secret and the foundation 
of all truth. Some of them enjoy a certain vogue for a 
while, until people get an insight into their one-sidedness, 
—and by that time the seekers after the short road to 
ng Oral have taken up with something new, and just 
as : 

It is therefore with the greatest relief and the sincerest 
satisfaction that the reviewer receives this new work by the 
great teacher of piano, Alberto Jonas, which will prove to 
be a most val element in the combating of such harm- 
ful expedients. For this work is just the opposite of those 
above alluded to. Instead of being one-sided it is many- 
sided, instead of being the snap judgment of ignorance it 
is the result of long years of study, compilation and com- 
parison. It is the combined work of many minds, the ulti- 
mate result of generations of study and investigation, of 
the evolution of piano playing. 

On the title e it is announced that the work includes 
excerpts from pedagogical writings of Clementi, Johan- 
nes Brahms, Czerny, Falcke, Germer, Herz, Hummel, Jo- 
seffy, Kullak, Liszt, Moskowski, Philipp, Pischna, Plaidy, 
Rosenthal, Schytte, Tausig, Safonoff and Wiehmayer, and 
original exercises expressly written for it Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Ferruccio Busoni, Alfred Cortot, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Arthur Friedheim, Ignaz. Friedman, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Katharine Goodson pold 
Godowsky sont Lhevinne, Moriz Rosenthal, Emil von 
Sauer and igismond Stojowski. 

No better evidence than the above list could be adduced 
to indicate the standing that the author has with the lead- 
ing pianists of the day. They have not only proved them- 
selves heartily in favor of his effort to produce an all-em- 
bracing work on piano playing, but also have thus given the 
work the stamp of their support and approval. ey also 
offer, in this way, their own special ideas, their own 
original discoveries and aids to the student, so that the stu- 
dent may feel that the work is complete in every particular, 
giving not only the best thought of the past but the greatest 
developments of the present—and no doubt many exercises 
that these master pianists use in their daily practice and to 
which they owe in part their supreme mastery. 

The part at present under review—Part I—of the Master 
School consists of two thick volumes, more than 500 pages 
in all. They are printed in clear, heavy type on high grade 
paper and handsomely bound. The text is printed in four 
languages (English, German, French and Spanish), all of 
which were written by the author himself, a linguistic feat 
of the first order, and there is a splendidly comprehensive 
table of contents covering eighteen pages and giving the 
student an insight into the scope of the work and also an 
indication as to where excercises may be found to respond 
to any particular need. There is also a list of examples, 
showing that nearly sixty composers are represented. 
Some of these are the complete compositions, but in most 
cases they are short passages selected to illustrate some 
particular point and listed under that head. 

here is a most interesting preface regarding “Mental 
Attitude” which shows that Mr. Jonas is a deep thinker 
and that he understands perfectly the sort of approach one 
should make to art, as well as the sort of approach too 
many people are inclined to make. It is a guide as well as 
a warning. Among other things he says: “Consider the 
time, means and circumstances necessary to your studies 
carefully.” . . . Where could be found better advice, espe- 
cially for American students? And how many there are 
who need it! P : 

Technically the work opens with Exercises in Extension, 
a whole series of exercises of some difficulty, with direc- 
tions as to how each should be played. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout the work, the fingering is carefully indicated 
and every technical question which can arise is fully an- 
swered. This section includes some original exercises espe- 
cially written for the work by Busoni, Cortot and Godow- 
sky. Excerpts are also taken from Philipp and Tausig. 

The next section devotes its attention to Exercises with 
Fixed Position of the Hand, valuable for developing the 
individual strength of the fingers. They are exceedingly 
detailed and comprehensive, suggested by the author him- 
self and by numerous other authorities, and with extended 
remarks and directions as to their use. There follows a 
chapter intended to promote flexibility and dexterity of the 
thumbs, with indications as to how they are to be played, 
and the swift sideways motion of the thumb. Varieties of 
fingerings are also here given, and always the frequently 
repeated admonition to keep the wrists and arms relaxed— 
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53; Beethoven’s sonata in F minor, op. 57; Beethoven’s C 


minor co end of the last movement; Schumann’s 
“Kreis! er ” “the first fantasy; Schumann’s “Traumes- 
wirren ; 


several works by Chopin, Liszt, bati, 
Paderewski Leschetizky, Jonas, acDowell sa 


This terminates the first volume, and after reading it 
through one wonders what more there is to be learned, for 
the technic here evolved seems almost transcendental in its 
scope, The answer is found at the beginning of the second 
beak “Virtuosity in Scales,” surely the most amazingly 
comprehensive chapter on scales that has ever been com- 
piled. The author has not satisfied himself with a mere 
exposition of the ordinary scale passages, but has shown 
how they have been used by the composers, and how scale 
passages in regular compositions are to be dealt with. The 
passages here given are partly original, partly taken from 
the works of others, and the student is made to feel that 
scales are artistically useful, not merely dry exercises that 
have nothing to do with real music. It is a new point of 
view, and evidently highly important. 

_First of all there is every variety of scale that it is pos- 
sible to think of, with every variety of fingering, then there 
are several passages from Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Saint- 
Saéns, Liszt, Brahms, Paderewski, Bach, Moskowski, Doh- 
nanyi, Debussy, etc., and these all interspersed with models 
so that their type may be separately studied as a technical 
exercise. Not! ing could be finer for the entire mentality 
of the student. Taken in combination with the chord work 
of the first book it gives him a complete oversight of the 
elements of musical construction from the pianistic point 
of view, and gives the technical work a brightness and an 
interest that are often disastrdusly absent. There are also 
directions for the proper execution of glissando passages 
and chromatic glissando scales, which, as Mr. Jonas points 
out, have not yet found their way into classical music, but 
are just as rn of execution and just as brilliant and per- 
haps as justifiable as the usual glissandos. They will surely 
be adopted by composers as a result of this hint. 

The next chapter deals with legato, staccato and porta- 
mento, and these three varieties of touch are taught by 
means of excerpts from Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, etc., with lengthy explanations as to how the 
passages should be felt and played. The passages are 
chosen so as to cover every phase of the subject, and the 
wisdom of teaching it in this manner is at once apparent, 
for the pupil will feel instinctively that the sound of the 
passages must be as indicated, and will be impelled to carry 
out the author's directions intelligently. That is to say, 
the musical sense or instinct of the student will help to 
guide the fingers, at least it will be evident what one ought 
to strive to accomplish, which is not the case with all exer- 
cises by any means. 

In approaching the subjects of Touch, Tone and Quality, 
Mr. Jonas says that the difficulty of presenting them in 
print almost deterred him from attempting it, but he finally 
decided to do so in the hope that the hints would prove 
useful. He need have had no fear. The introduction to 
this chapter alone gives so much valuable information that 
the serious student cannot afford to be without it. Espe- 
cially his advice: “The moment you touch the key listen 
with your keenest, finest perceptions, not content until you 
draw from the inert hammers and strings a sound of living 
beauty and charm.” And everyone who has taught piano 
knows how difficult, almost impossible, it is to persuade the 
student to “listen” at all, to tone-color or to anything else. 
It is just the opposition to this false attitude that renders 
this entire work so valuable. Mr. Jonas always insists 
upon the student being really a student of music, not mere- 
ly of the mechanics of finger technic. Every technical ex- 
ercise is associated with its musical significance, its use by 
the classic composers in actual composition. 

The final chapter in this volume deals with accuracy 
how to play without striking wrong notes. And it is far 
more than that, it is a complete exposition of “player 
psychology,” and includes some remarks of the greatest 
possible value on the subject of fear in all its forms and 
effects. The text of this chapter, and, indeed of the entire 
work, is so valuable, and so entirely applicable to all music 
study as well as to the piano, that it would not be without 
value to print it alone, without the musical examples and 
exercises, as a series of essays on music study. 

A feature of these books that will be found attractive is 
the series of excellent photographs of famous pianists of 
today that are printed on heavy glazed sheets between the 
chapters. They are, too, an inspiration to the student, who 
must feel that he is in the company of these eminent mu- 
sicians who have passed stromans 0 & through the student 
period and lend their aid to those who have it still to do. 

One awaits with interest the revelation of the succeeding 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Kronold Memorial Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Evening 
May 7, 1922 


Testimonial Concert. Julia Claussen, contralto, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Maud Morgan and Harp 
Ensemble; Andre Polah, violinist; Earl Tuckerman, 
baritone; Robert Murray, boy soprano; Leo Schulz 
and Cello Ensemble; Josef Rosenblatt, cantor-tenor ; 
The Rubinstein Club Chorus, William R. Chapman, 
conductor. 


Katharine Evans von Klenner, President National 
Opera Club, Chairman Committee of Arrange- 
ments; Henry Hadley, Chairman Program Com- 
mittee; Harry Barnhart, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements; John M. Fulton, Treasurer. 

Tickets from $ .50 to $2.00. Boxes $50.00 to $100.00 











Song Recital for Children 
TOWN HALL 113 West 43rd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
Friday Afternoon, April 21st 
at 3:30 o'clock 


“Miss Bobby” Besler 


Soprano 





Under the auspices of 


The New York Wellesley Club 
The Wellesley College Semi-Centennial Fund 


Sengs for Young and Grown-up Children 


Seats on sale at Box Office 
Management 
1 West 34th St., 


Robert W. Tebbs, New York City 














volumes of this splendid production, which is a “Gradus ad 
Parnassum” in the truest sense of the word, It is a work 
of colossal proportions, embracing the combined wisdom 
of the master pianists of all ages, simplified and tabulated 
so as to be within the reach of every student. A master 
work by a master pianist, its lucid presentation of the 
problems of the piano student and teacher are a guarantee 
of success in the attainment of technical proficiency 
F. P. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 60) 


impression she created upon the previous occasion. Applause 
crowned all her efforts and several times compelled her to 
sing encores and added numbers. 


In Mozart, Pergolesi and Paisiello pieces Mme. Ivogun 
displayed her complete mastery of the ancient classical style 
and her sustained phrasing and smooth tone production ex 
cited general admiration. Songs by Franz and Loewe were 
gems of German sentiment and soulfulness in the best mu- 


sical sense, as delivered by Mme. Ivogun. Leo Blech’s com 
positions, in varied moods and styles, had a versatile and 
intensive interpreter in the recitalist of the afternoon, who 
made all the good points of the works count to their utter- 
most. A Grieg group closed the program effectively, love!y 
tone quality and exquisite musical feeling being exhibited by 


Mme. Ivogun. She is a valuable acquisition to the ranks 
of concert singers here and her future recitals should attract 
an ever-increasing host of followers. 


Haywood Artist Pupil Fills Engagements 


J. Uly Woodside, baritone, gave a recital of songs for 
the Haywood Vocal Classes of the Haywood Institute of 
Universal Song on April 10. Mr. Woodside was the soloist 
at Lutheran Holy Trinity Church, New York City, on Palm 
and Easter Sundays, and sang Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” 
in Glen Ridge, N. J., on April 12. He will appear in recital 
in Erie, Pa., late in the month. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE.—One of the finest foreign 
Violas in the country at sacrifice price of 
we Also one at more moderate price. 

oth excellent for quartet use. Can be 


seen at Schirmer’s, Violin Dept., Fifth 
Floor. 





editor, leading position as instructor in 
girls’ school in or near New York several 
days weekly. Would also accept position 
in summer school or concert engagement 
as soloist and accom ] 
West 172d St., Apt. 52, New York City. 


to close estate. 


Telephone—Columbus 7240, 


Terms easy. Slawson & 
Hobbs, 162 West 72d street, New York. 


at hourly rate. Teachers, students, and 
visitors coming to New York for the 
summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 





ist. Address 725 





WANTED—Address of Fay Cord, soprano, 
formerly of Boston, is desired. Address 
“F, O. R.,.” care of MusicaL Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRIO WANTED—Piano, Violin and Cello 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large with concert grand piano, can 
be secured tor part time By day or hours, 
Central location. Address 
care Musica. Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Selwitz, 1512 
Chicago, III. 


MANAGERS OR ARTISTS lookin 
a first class representative in Middle 
should communicate at once with S. D. 

South Trumbull Avenue, 


Office, 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
for Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 


est 








A Pienemren® Recording Laboratery 
has added a new department to 





M. G.,” 
rs. Mabe 





Christians), for the months of June- 5 
pr L. I. summer resort hotel. “f 
R. B.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ANTED—By distinguished American 
pe pain pedagog and musical 








MUSIC LOVERS, ATTENTION.—Fine 
private house with built-in electrically 
equipped organ, in exclusive section of 
West Side, cost $85,000. Will sacrifice 


pedoen | 
ducted buildings. 


ice. Furnis 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West N 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
modern studios in efficiently con- 
Reliable hall and tele- 
phone service, with available maid 
hed studios with Steinway 
grand pianos reserved on part time basis 


their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work > a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
ner tag Record Dept., care of 
Elec Recording Laboratories, 
luc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 


inth and 125 


serv- 
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(Continued from page 63) 


“In Autumn” was rédemanded, and “Despair,” which had 
its first performance at the concert, might have been re- 
peated, r. Henry played splendidly, and was compelled to 
give encores after each of his groups; in fact the audience 
anticipated with its applause the end of the “Caprice 
Espagnole.” Mr. Hubbard was in fine voice and sang with 
intelligence and dramatic power. 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald referring 
to this concert said: 

Harold Henry, American pianist, and Charles Hubbard, American 
tenor, gave a successful musical matinee at the Palais de Paris- 
Adresses, 7 rue de Tilsitt, Paris, on Friday afternoon. Continuing 
his cam rai n for a wider diffusion of American music, Mr, Henry 
played arch Wind” and “In Mid-Ocean,” by MacDowell, and 
‘Sioux Flute Serenade,” by Charles Stanford Skilton. As at Mr. 
Henry's previous recitals, his spirited interpretation of MacDowell 
won aprlause which was a sincere tribute to his intelligent initiative 
The pianist's readings from Brahms and Chopin were most inter- 
esting. Mr. Hubbard sang five of Mr. Henry's songs to the 
author's accompaniment. Li all Mr. Henry's compositions, these 
short pieces are full of melody and have an appeal which is not 
the less ooyene for being in conformity with classical tradition. 
Both aut and interpreter were heartily applauded at the end 
of the group. Mr. Hubbard was in excellent voice and sang with 
feeling and dramatic force. This was perhaps his most effective 
appearance of the season so far. 





Sturkow-Ryder Scores Heavily in Nashua 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Chicago pianist, appeared recently 
in,concert under the auspices of the Woman's Club of 
Nashua (N. H.), scoring a huge success at the hands of the 
most critical audience and winning the praise of the press 
as well. The Nashua Telegraph of February 28 paid her 
the following glowing tribute: 

The enjoyment and approval of the audience was evident in its 


reception of Mme, Sturkow-Ryder, who is charming to the nth 
degree. Coupled with her marvelous playing, she added what every 
audience delights inher perfect frienditness. Then, too, she 
played to and not at her listeners and took pains to explain many 


of the selections. Her technic is splendid; rhythm, melody and 
ease are at her finger tips. One is lifted out of oneself by her 
music, 





Laros in Harrisburg April 26 


Earle Laros, the brilliant pianist, has been engaged for 
a recital at Fahnestock Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., on April 
26. This will be his first appearance in his State capital. 
Laros has been reengaged for several of the middle western 
dates that he filled last January, and he plans to be in that 
section of the country again immediately after next Janu- 
ary 1. Following his recital at Seymour, Ind., the Times 
of that city said, in part, of his playing: 

Mr. Laros shows a vigorous, yet a poetic, style and a most ade 
quate techme for his programs, Laros has a fine sense of balance 
and his playing is as it should be, clear, sustained, and not obscured 
by particulars, even in such qormgne as the Chopin G. flat etude 
contains. His playing of the Ravel sonatine was full of color and 
nuance, The audience forced Laros to repeat the “Gopak” by 
Moussorgsky, and he added enqeres, including the familiar “Turkey 
in the Straw” by Guion, The Mond " Musicale deserves the thanks 
of every one for bringing Mr, Laros before the Seymour public, and 
for having set so high a standard for its concerts, 


A Triumph for Marie Zendt 


As soloist recently with the Lawrence College Choir 
in Appleton (Wis.), Marie Zendt, the Chicago soprano, 
scored a big success, as the following encomium from the 
Appleton Post-Crescent of February 15, will testify: 

The concert which the Lawrence College Choir gave, assisted by 
Marie 5, Zendt, was beyond a doubt the most successful which has 
taken place in Appleton, Mrs. Zendt's complete lack of affectation 
charmed her audience from the first, and left them to marvel at 
the wonder of her clear yoice, coming with perfect ease in won- 
derful power, Each song and each group brought thunderous ap- 
plause. Mrs, Zendt's selections all were well received, but espe- 
cially “Chant Venetian,” by Bemberg; “Pale Moon,” Logan, and 
“IT Know My Love.” an old Irish ballad, The last number, 
“Inflammatus” (“Stabat Mater”), showed her great ability as solo- 
ist; the number was repeated and even then the audience remained 
long in its place applauding. 


Baroni Delights : Great. Falls Audience. 


Alice Baroni and her concert company appeared in Great 
Falls, Mont., on April 3, and, according to the Great Falls 
Tribune, gave an appreciative audience an evening of 
pleasure, In reviewing Miss Baroni’s part in the program 
that paper stated: 

Miss Baroni has a voice of rare pou and sweetness and her 
ooertags gave opportunity for her best work. Giordani’s “Caro 
Mio Ben” and Mogart’s “Non so Piu"’ from “The Marriage of 
Figaro” were her splendidly sung opening numbers. ‘“‘In the 
light,”” by Eugen Haile, a song uttermost harmony and plain- 
tiveness was, however, the csndbten that made the audience Tegret 
poignantly that encores were forbidden, Page's “Road Song,” with 
the lilt of spring and the spell of wanderlust, was perfectly inter- 
preted, A magnificent technic, a persenety. of charm and a voice 
of beauty were combined in the singing of Miss Baroni. 





Finnegan Makes Hit i in Rochester 


John Finnegan was special soloist at the K. of C. 
Choral Society annual concert, Convention Hall, Rochester, 
N. Y., March 16. Eugene Bonn‘has been for almost half a 
century director of the choir at the R. C. Cathedral, and 
conducted this concert. Of Mr. Finnegan's singing Roches- 
ter papers say much, the following being quoted from the 
Democrat and Chronicle of March 17: 


Mr. Finnegan had a number of solos and from the first found 
favor with the large audience, His excellent voice showed to ad- 
vantage in the first selection, ‘‘Aria La Boheme,” by Puccini. His 
“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” by Openshaw, was encored, 
and he responded with “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.” In this 
he gave touches of unusual finish, 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Cua Chorus for Mixed Voices in the style of a NEGRO 


WE'LL GO AND SERVE THE LORD 
by Hilbert E. Stewart 


Price 15 cents. 


Six part Chorus with Baritone and Tenor Solos built on 
original Negro Melodies. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
57 West 46th Street New York City 
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SumMMeER ScHOOLS. 


“Can you give me some idea about summer schools, that is, 
as to the charge for lessons? Are there any free schools where 

a soprano could get instruction? I have studied with a teacher 

who thinks my voice is good, I want to be able to have a 

public career. 

The Information Bureau knows of no summer school where free 
tuition is given. You will find notices of the schools in the Musicat 
Courier. Free schnorge are awarded, after an open competitive 
examination, in some of these schools, full detaile of which you can 
obtain by writing for a prospectus, 


How Lone to Stupy. 


“Although I have studied three years, my singing teacher 
does not encourage me to make a public appearance and begin 
my career. My friends think that I sing as well as many before 
the public, and better than some, but my teacher says I must 
study two or three years more, Do you think it is necessary?” 
It often happens that the opinion and advice of friends do much 

harm to the aspiring musician, Without any real knowledge of the 
subject they flatter a friend or acquaintance into believing there 
‘never was such a voice.” Too often the victim of this flattery 
discoytrs, when brought into competition with others, that there 
are hundreds who have better voices. When it was the fashion 
to go abroad to study, many > ag ed were the result of the 
flattery of friends. How many of the ds and th ds who 
“studied in Europe” ever made careers. One of the vocal teachers, 
with world wide fame, after years and years of teaching Rh og 
she had achieved success in her life work when out of hundreds who 
had studied with her she could name five or six with whose names 
the public was familiar, From six to ten years is not considered too 
long for proper training of the voice for a public career. 


Way Dame? 


“Why is it that Clara Butt is called Dame? Is it a title or 
what does it mean?” 

After the close of the war, the King of England created the title 
of Dame to bestow honor upon some of the women who had been 
of great service during the war, and Clara Butt was one of those 
selected for the honor, At one time there were only three ladies so 
titled— Melba, Clara Butt and Dr, Ethel Smyth. 


Jenny Linp’s Marrtace. 


“There is so much said and written about Jenny Lind in ase 

days since Frieda Hempel has made such a success Sa ae 

of her songs, that any item about her is interesting. on 

that she married Mr. Goldschmidt, who was her accompanist, 

but where did the marriage take place. Where did she live after 

her American tour was over 

Jenny Lind was merried to Otto Goldschmidt, her accompanist, 
in Boston, February 5, 1852, during her American tour, The cere- 
mony took place at No, 20 ‘Louisburg Square. It would seem that 
she needed someone to take care of her and look after her inter- 
ests, for her contract with P. T. Barnum was so one sided that, 
while she made the sum of ate 000 in this country, he, as her 
manager, was able to pocket $500,000, rather out of Ae rtion. 
After returning to Europe the Goldechmidte went to land in 
1856 where they made their home, part of the time living” in Lon- 
don, then at Malvern Wells, where Jenny Lind died in 1887, An 
incident of her Boston appearances may interest you. At one of 
the concerts Daniel Webster was present. When she returned to 
the stage and bowed in response to the applause, Mr. Webster rose 
from his seat and returned the bow. 


A YouneG VIoLinist. 


“I am a young violinist and have studied for a few years 
with a good teacher although living in a country town, and 
feel I have received fine instruction, although my teacher is not 
one whose name is well known musically, Now I am ready to 
go abroad and have the polish put on t fat seems to be needed 
for those who intend taking up public work, I have a large 
repertory already, but of course.one must have the European 
experience to aan good in this country, Who would you ad- 
vise as a teacher 
Why go abroad? If you and your teacher are conversant with 

musical affairs—that is, those of the violin world in your case— 
you must be aware that the best known violin teachers of Europe 
are in this country at the present moment, where they are teaching 
and have been for some time. The war drove teachers, as well as 
vocalists, musicians of all sorts and varieties, from Europe to the 
United States, where many of them remain, having permanentl 
located. There is no excuse for going abroad any longer for “‘pol- 
ish.” It is to be had right here in this country. Not only can you 
have the best violin teachers here, but you can also hear the finest 
violin players; they all come here to make money, which cannot be 
done in their own countries, Stay here, investigate the conditions 
as they are at present, and you will not have to go abroad to study! 


ANOTHER VIOLINIST. 


“For the three or four years that I have studied violin, I have 
all the time been looking forward to the great event of my life, 
and that was going abroad to finish my education. Now that 
the time has omen t aaah some information as to teachers, etc., 
and would be glad if you a oe advise me as to what is the 
course for me to pursue. Thank you for any information.” 
The writer of this letter is referred to the answer given to “A 

Young Violinist,” as the same reply will serve for both cases. 


How Op Is Sue? 


“Recently I noticed in a that Bl Marchesi 
gave a concert in Paris, Can you tell me how old she is? I 
thought she was a teacher. Is it true that B i age oe is her er 
inlaw? I shall be greatly obliged for this information 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi was born April 4, 1864, so ree is fifty- 

eight years old. She has been a teacher in London for many years, 
but it is understood that now she has a io in Paris where her 
daughter-in-law, Jeritza, is to visit her, pe: being the wife of Baron 
von Popper, one of Mme, Marchesi’s two sons by her first husband, 
an Austrian, Mme. Marchesi’s second husband was a British sub- 
ject and she had sons on both sides in the late war. 


A Great Discovery. 


“It would be a great favor if you would tell me why Mo- 
zart’s opera ‘Cosi fan tutte’ has only just been sung in New 
York, why they waited 132 years before produci it? It 
seems to haye made one the ,Sreatest successes of f the season, 
or in fact for several seasons. 

Mozart's opera, which was written two years before his death, is 
said by all the reference books not to have a success, “the 
libretto being too slight to bear a musical isan The music itself 
is not as fine as that of three or four other Mozart operas. The 
reason for its not having been previously is therefore easy 
to perceive. It was not anticipated ng %. would be a success, and 
naturally it is not icy for operas to be produced that will not 
please the public, owever, “Cosi fan tutte’’ seems a real discovery 
and may serve to incline the operate managers to try some more of 
the old operas, a ey the mgt i ublic ootlie — to tire of repetitions 
of “favorites.” Ng gen however, and 
it may be — turtues 9s research 9 may eee forth still another equally 

ng and tion 


Turovor WACHTEL, TENOR. 

“In writing an article about tenors, I have not been able to 
find the information I require about a tenor named Wachtel, 
who sang in Germany for some years, Any information you 
can give me will be a great assistance, We ha have no public 
library in this town so it is not easy to get réference books 
eros music and musicians, which must be my excuse for trou- 

ig you.” 





1. 








oer 


, ment of the Dixie. Concert Direction, 





April 20, 1922 


Wachtel was born in 1823 and died in 1893. He made his’ pn 
in Ham but after singing in many of the German cities 

to Vienna ‘or further study. ds seme’ in Vaeedow Le TOS cd len: 
was heard in Paris. It was fo ee OY see te ae ae 
pig appearing in concert but later for a season of opera pat the 


few 
powerful and brilliant tyre. tenor. He was a favorit 
pF enon where he made rather a ener ph. 
part in "ule Postillon de Longumeau,” age Hag 5 a ommnaes | at 
different opera houses for that role alone after ag ane ly 
retired from the stage. This opera is occasionally performed, it 
being the most popular of Adam’s operas, 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 59) 
Paradisi, Bizet, Bishop, Debussy, Rossini, Treharne, Sam- 
uels, and the shadow song from “Dinorah,” in which she 
reached the summit of excellence. Mr. Berenguer, a bril- 
liant flutist, assisted. 


PortLaANp Oratorio Society Gives “Tue Rose Matpen.” 

Sunday afternoon, March 26, at the Public Auditorium, 
the Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph A. Finley conductor, 
gave a delightful performance of Cowen’'s cantata, “The 
Rose Maiden.” The soloists were Phyllis Wolfe, soprano; 
Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, contralto; Ernest Crosby, 
tenor, and John Claire Monteith, baritone. Ethel Meade 
furnished the accompaniments. William Robinson Boone, 
organist, played several solos, All the participants were 
awarded hearty applause by the large audience. 


Notes. 


Portland is fortunate in having three such enthusiastic 
devotees of chamber music as Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist ; 
Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, and J. Hutchison, pianist. Their 
second concert of the season took place in the ballroom of 
the Multnomah Hotel, March 20. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. 

Tosca Berger, a brilliant violinist, gave a successful re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel, March 21. 
She was presented by the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas, president, 

Among the busy organists of the city must be mentioned 
Frederick W. Goodrich, who recently delivered a number 
of interesting lectures on the operas played here by the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Katherine Neal-Simmons, soprano, has returned from the 


Atlantic Coast, where she appeared in recital. 
J. R. O. 











Mero Heard in Sacramento 


The Saturday Club presented Yolanda Mero before about 
fourteen hundred members on March 24 at the Clunie 
Theater. This concert was one of the finest exhibitions of 
piano playing heard here in many a moon, Miss Mero has 
the strength of a man and a delicacy almost ethereal. 

Two of our most prominent pianists, and sisters by the 
way, Hazel Pritchard and Mrs. Edward Rooney, are mak- 
ing a feature of two-piano compositions. The writer heard 
the Saint-Saéns symphony the other day at a studio musicale 
and it was given with a high degree of understanding and 


sympathy. . W. O. 


Summer Classes at Carnegie Institute 


A wide variety of subjects is offered for the summer 
session at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Courses of six weeks and eight weeks will be given 
in the College of Fine Arts, College of Industries, Mar- 
garet Morrison College and the College of Engineering. 

The work of the summer session at Carnegie is arranged 
to meet the needs of teachers, undergraduates students, and 
others interested in technical subjects. The courses for 
teachers are scheduled for six weeks from July 5 to 
August 12. Eight weeks’ courses will run from June 26 
to August 19. 

Courses are planned for teachers and supervisors of 
music. In the department of music, College of Fine Arts, 
the following subjects will be offered: Voice, elementary 
harmony, practical harmony, elementary counterpoint and 
form, history of music, Dalcroze Eurythmics, conducting, 
orchestration, lower grade methods, upper grade methods, 
rote songs, and technical work, including lessons in voice, 
piano, organ, violin, cello, and woodwind, brass, and per- 
cussion instruments of the symphony orchestra. 

A new course for supervisors of high school orchestras 
is offered this year. Instruction in the mechanical construc- 
tion of various orchestral instruments will be given, com- 
bined with theory of tone and harmony. 


Sundelius Already Booking for Next Season 


Among the Sundelius dates for next season that have 
already been booked are appearances at Appleton, Wis., on 
a scar 20, for the Lecture and Artist Series in that city ; 

ringfield, Ohio, on October 24, in recital for the aa 
Music Club, and a November 1 date at Utica, N. Y., 
sing for the B Sharp Musical Club. The many i lestilons 
for her services next season already arranged for attest 
to the concert popularity of this popular soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who recently scored a suc- 
cess as Anna in the production of Catalini’s “Loreley.” 


Etta Bradley Winning Favor 

Etta Bradley, soprano from the studio of Theodore 
Schroeder, is having an active season under the manage- 
Miss Bradley, a 
charming and musicianly singer, was heard at the Copley 
Plaza, March 16; Lowell, March 23; Boston, March 27; 
Farmington, Me., "April 6, and Keene, N. H., April 18. A 
lively demand for this singer’s services is reported for next 
season. 


Scott Songs Are “Broadcasted” 


Several of John Prindle Scott’s songs have appeared on 
recent radio programs being “broadcasted” from the various 
stations. At the Newark station, Mrs. Hazel Curran Wag- 
ner sang “The Wind's in the South,” and Edward Rainey, 
Jr., sang “The Old Road,” while at the Chicago station 

huis Caiaeh bene “To an Old Love.” 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


. Al | 
Bush & LANE |: 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN | LEON SAMETINI 


PIANIST For dates address 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 


626 So. Michigan Avenue - Chieageo 
BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
J. CG. Hardy, President T. S. Lovette, Dean GRANBERRY ee $4 L 












STEGER 
Most Valuable Piano in the World 

















Manufacturers of the 


























The largest of its kind in the country 
for Pianists 
BELTON, TEXAS SUMMER COURSES ,...,.% Pi as 
Courses in Carnegie Hall, New York, throu t the summer. 
Mr Granberry will direct the University Georgia Summer 


School of Music, June 26th to August St 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 
Instruction 


T. S LOVETTE 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 








DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY | Carnegie Hall New York 
BELTON, TEXAS 
= HAMILTON MORRIS | w: CADMAN 
t WAKEFIELD 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher COMPOSER-PIANIST 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette | 1, Recitals of His Com ositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 





Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





§ BUTLER 








ae -D IL LING 
ae Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IL 
5 Mgt. eumms ye a ¥. 
GORDON CAMPBELL Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. ¥. 
cnet soma 
CHICAGO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 





REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Duo-Art Records Steinway Piano 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: 
cee, & JONES, Acolian Hall New York 


VOCAL STUDIO 


Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Inserpsetation for Artist-Students, 
N Training. 
Chicago 








CGEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES: 


TENOR 
Excelsior Hotel, Rome, Italy 














KIMBALL L HALL 
AGO 


BIRAGNA LINN 


LESTER PIAN 0 


ONE OF THE 


OLD MAKES 








eat Pe EE Rs 

















THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 











NEW YORK 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
eee uN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Associate Directors. 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Frank Damvosch, Director 
8 East Mth Street New You 
Chicago’s Foremost Schwol of Music and Dramatic Art 
Kimpautt Haz, Curcaco, Ini. 
Directors: CarL HeIn AND A, FRAEMCKE 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL L ART NEW YORK 
EN OR 
ETROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

TEACHER OF SINCING RRIS 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Cataivg JOHN A. COWAN, President 


QP 
le (INCORPORATED) 


For catalogue and information 
eddcoss Bertnua Baur, Directress 

ighland Ave., Bennett Ave., and 
oe Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 











55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


sir PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 


MASTER DEPARTMENTS 







also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Ideal residence department with superior equipment 











dune 19 to July 29, 1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


“NS Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
All bronches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


Summer Rates from May 15th to September 15th 
| ewe S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 








SPECIAL peangesy COURSE FOR Gane TEACHERS 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 

















STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


















Werervoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq... W., London 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 














MUSICAL COURIER 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 





Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


New Yorx Warerooms, 318 Fifth Avenue 











ltra- 


Established 1864 





ANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 











A Leader fo~ 80 Years =:- 


SCHOMACKER 


Gil Established 1838 in Philadhha — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its — is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919) 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sitrns— 


You are certainly to be may ee d on your 
splendid ‘chien mnent in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever = layed. 

It is m. Por ones A beautifu f in tone and expres- 
sion, so ly superi that I can readily 
understan -y way the Autopia: oy "leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


eae 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-886 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 























